








VoL. XXXVIII. 


THE CONVICT 
N the vast sub-arctic wil- 
derness of the ‘Trans- 
Baikal ( By-kal’), nearly 
5000 miles by road 
from St. Petersburg and 
more than 1000 miles 
from the coast of the 
Pacific, in a dreary, 
lonely valley between 
two lateral spurs of 
the Yablonoi (Yah’blo- 
noy) Mountains, there is a little chain of log 
prisons, gold placers, and convict settlements, 
known to the Russian public as the mines of 
Kara (Kah-rah’), When, in your morning pa- 
pers, you read a dispatch from St. Petersburg 
saying that such and such “ Nihilists” have 
been tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death, but that the Tsar has been pleased to 
commute their sentence to penal servitude in 
the mines, it is to the mines of Kara that refer- 
ence is made. I purpose to describe, in the 
form of a simple personal narrative, a visit that 
we made to these mines in the late fall and 
early winter of 1885, and to set forth, as fully 
as space will permit, the results of our attempt 
to investigate the condition of the Kara pris- 
ons and to obtain trustworthy information con- 
cerning the life of the political prisoners. The 
subject is one of more than ordinary magni- 
tude, and I shall be prevented by space limi- 
tations from dealing with it upon a scale com- 
mensurate with its importance; but I can draw, 
perhaps, a rough outline sketch of an East 
Siberian convict establishment, and give the 
reader an idea of what is meant in Russia by 
“ Katorga” (Kat’or-gah), or penal servitude.! 





1 “ Katorga”’ isa ee ey form of the Greek word 
karepyov, “a galley,” and it points to the fact that 
in Russia, as in many other European countries, the 
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OF KARA. 

The mines of Kara are distant from Chita 
(Che’tah), the capital of the Trans-Baikal, 
about 300 miles; but for more than 200 miles 
the traveler in approaching them follows a 
fairly good post road, which runs at first through 
the valley of the Ingoda (In-go-dah’) and then 
along the northern or left bank of the Shilka 
(Shil’ka) River, one of the principal tributa- 
ries of the Amur (Am-moor’). At a small town 
called Stretinsk (Stray’tinsk), where the Shilka 
first becomes navigable, this post road abruptly 
ends, and beyond that point communication 
with the Kara penal settlements is maintained 
by boats in summer and by sledges drawn over 
the ice in winter. For two or three weeks in 
autumn, while the ice is forming, and for a 
somewhat shorter period in the spring, after the 
river breaks up, the Kara mines are virtually 
isolated from all the rest of the world, and can 
be reached only by a difficult and dangerous 
bridle path, which runs for a distance of sev- 
enty or eighty miles, parallel with the river, 
across a series of steep and generally forest- 
clad mountain ridges. We hoped to reach 
Stretinsk in time to descend the Shilka to 
the Kara River in a boat; and when we left 
Chita, on Saturday, October 24, there seemed 
to be every probability that we should suc- 
ceed in so doing. The weather, however, turned 
suddenly colder; snow fell to a depth of an 
inch and a half or two inches ; and Wednesday 
morning, when we alighted from our telega 
(te-lay’ga) on the northern bank of the Shilka 
opposite Stretinsk, winter had set in with great 
severity. The mercury in our thermometer in- 
dicated zero (Fahr.); our fur coats and the 
bodies of our horses were white with frost ; 


galleys were once manned by hard-labor convicts. 
The word is now used to designate penal servitude in 
the Siberian factories or mines. 
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and the broad, rapid current of the Shilka 
was so choked with masses of heavy ice as to 
be almost, if not quite, impassable. A large 
open skiff was making a perilous attempt to 
cross from Stretinsk to our side of the river, 
and a dozen or more peasants, who stood shiv- 
ering around a small camp-fire on the beach, 
were waiting for it, with the hope that it would 
come safely to land and that the ferrymen 
might be persuaded to make a return trip 
with passengers. After watching for a quar- 
ter of an hour the struggles of this boat with 
the ice, Mr. Frost and I decided that it would 
be hazardous to attempt, in an open skiff, the 
passage of a rapid and ice-choked river half 
a mile wide, even if the boatmen were will- 
ing to take us; and we therefore sought shelter 
in the small log house of a young Russian peas- 
ant named Zablikoff (Zab‘lee-koff), who good- 
humoredly consented to give us a night’s lodg- 
ing provided we had no objection to sleeping 
on the floor with the members of his family. 
We were too much exhausted and too nearly 
frozen to object to anything; and as for sleep- 
ing on the floor, we had become so accustomed 
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possibility of reaching the Kara mines at that 
season of the year by an overland journey 
across the mountains. 

Descending the river in a boat was mani- 
festly impracticable on account of the great 
quantity of running ice; we could not waste 
two or three weeks in inaction, and the horse- 
back ride to the mines over the mountains 
seemed to be the only feasible alternative. 
There were, on our side of the river, a few 
horses that Zablikoff thought might be hired ; 
but they belonged to a merchant who lived 
in Stretinsk, and in order to get permission to 
use them, as well as to obtain the necessary 
saddles and equipments and secure the services 
of a guide, it would be necessary to cross the 
Shilka to the town. This, in the existing con- 
dition of the river, was a somewhat perilous 
undertaking ; but Zablikoff offered to accom- 
pany me with two or three of his men, and 
early ‘Thursday morning we carried his light, 
open skiff down to the beach for the purpose 
of making the attempt. The weather had 
moderated a little, but it was still very cold; 
the river had become an almost continuous 
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THE SHILKA RIVER AND 


to it that we should have felt out of place if 


we had tried to sleep anywhere else. We there- 
fore had our baggage transported to Zablikoff’s 
house, and in half an hour were comfortably 
drinking tea in the first decently clean room we 
had seen since leaving Nerchinsk (Ner’chinsk). 

We devoted most of the remainder of the 
day to a discussion of our situation and of the 














THE TOWN OF STRETINSK. 


field of swiftly moving ice, intersected by narrow 
lanes of black open water, and a belt of fixed 
ice extended from the shore a distance of 
forty or fifty yards, becoming thinner and 
thinner as it approached the water’s edge. 
Out over this treacherous surface we cautiously 
pushed our skiff, holding ourselves in readiness 
to spring into it quickly all together at the in- 
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LIVING-ROOM OF RUSSIAN PEASANT’S HOUSE AT UST KARA. 


stant when the ice should give way under our 
feet. Four or five yards from the black, eddy- 
ing current the ice yielded, we felt a sudden 
sinking sensation, and then, with a great con- 
fused crash we went into the water, Zablikoff 
shouting excitedly, “Now! Into the boat!” 
The skiff gave a deep roll, first to one side and 
then to the other, as we all sprung into it; but 
fortunately it did not capsize, and in another 
moment we were whirled away and swept 
rapidly downstream amid huge grinding ice- 
tables, which we fended off, as well as we could, 
with oars and boat-hooks. As soon as the first 
excitement of the launch was over, two of the 
men settled down to steady rowing, while Zab- 
likoff, boat-hook in hand, stood in the bow as 
pilot and guided our frail craft through the 
narrow lanes of water between the swiftly run- 
ning ice-floes. We were carried downstream 
about half a mile before we could reach the 
opposite shore, and when we did reach it the 
making of a landing on the thin, treacherous 
edge of the fast ice proved to be a more diffi- 
cult and dangerous task than even the launch- 
ing of the skiff. ‘Three or four times while we 
were clinging with boat-hooks to the crumbling 
edge of the ice-foot I thought we should cer- 
tainly be crushed or capsized by the huge 
white fields and tables that came grinding down 
upon us from above; but we finally broke our 
way into the stationary ice-belt far enough to 
get shelter. Zablikoff sprung out upon a hum- 
mock and made fast a line, and after being 
immersed in the freezing water up to my hips 


as the result of an awkward jump, I gained a 
footing upon ice that was firm enough to sus- 
tain my weight. The weather was so cold that 
getfing wet was a serious matter; and leaving 
Zablikoff and the men to pull out the boat, I 
started at a brisk run for the town and took 
refuge in the first shop I could find. After dry- 
ing and warming myself I sent a telegram 
to Mr. Wurts, the Secretary of the United 
States legation in St. Petersburg, to apprise 
him of our whereabouts ; found the owner of 
the horses and made a bargain with him for 
transportation to the first peasant village down 
the river in the direction of the mines; hired 
an old guide named Nikifer (Ne-ke’fer) ; pro- 
cured the necessary saddles and equipments, 
and late in the afternoon made, without acci- 
dent, the perilous return trip across the river to 
Zablikoff’s house. 

As early as possible on Friday we saddled 
our horses and set out for the mines, taking 
with us nothing except our blanket rolls and 
note-books, a bag of provisions, the camera, 
and about a dozen dry plates. The weather 
had again moderated and our thermometer in- 
dicated a temperature of eighteen degrees above 
zero; but the sky was dark and threatening, a 
light snow was falling, and as we rode up on 
the summit of the first high ridge and looked 
ahead into the wild, lonely mountainous region 
that we were to traverse, I felt a momentary 
sinking of the heart. I was still weak from 
my sickness in Troitskosavsk (Troy-its-ko- 
savsk’), winter had set in, and I feared that 
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KNOWN AS THE KARA LOWER DIGGINGS. 


CENTRAL PART OF THE PENAL SETTLEMENT, 








my slender stock of re- 
serve strength would not 
carry me through a ride 
of eighty miles on horse- 
back over such a trail 
as this was represented 
to be. Moreover, our 
winter equipment was 
scanty and not at all 
adapted to such a jour- 
ney. Presuming that we 
should be able to de- 
scend the Shilka in a 
boat, we had not pro- 
vided ourselves with fur 
sleeping-bags; oursheep- 
skin overcoats were not 
long enough to protect 
our knees; we had not 
been able to obtain fur 
hoods; and our felt boots 
were so large and heavy 
that they would not go 
into our stirrups, and 
we were forced either to 
ride without them or to 
dispense with the sup- 
port that the stirrups 
might afford. Fortu- 
nately the trail that we 
followed was at first 
fairly good, the weather 
was not very cold, and 
we succeeded in making 
a distance of twenty 
miles without a great 
deal of suffering. We 
stopped for the night 
in a small log village 
called Lomi (Lo’me), on 
the bank of the Shilka, 
slept on the floor of a 
peasant’s house, in the 
same room with two 
adults and five children, 
and Saturday morning, 
after a breakfast of tea, 
black bread, and cold 
fish-pie, resumed our 
journey with fresh horses 
and a new guide. The 
weather had cleared off 
cold during the night, 
and our thermometer, 
when we climbed into 
our saddles, indicated a 
temperature of eight de- 
grees below zero. ‘The 
bodies of the horses 
were white and shaggy 
with frost, icicles hung 
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from their nostrils, and they seemed as im- 
patient to get away as we were. With our 
departure from Lomi began the really dif- 
ficult part of our journey. The trail ran in 
a tortuous course across a wilderness of 
rugged mountains, sometimes making long 
détours to the northward to avoid deep or 
precipitous ravines; sometimes climbing in 
zigzags the steep sides of huge transverse 
ridges; and occasionally coming out upon nar- 
row shelf-like cornices of rock, high above the 
dark, ice-laden waters of the Shilka, where a 
slip or stumble of our horses would unques- 
tionably put an end to our Siberian investiga- 
tions. ‘That we did not meet with any accident 
in the course of this ride to Kara seems to me 
a remarkable evidence of good luck. Our 
horses were unshod, and the trail in many 
places was covered with ice formed by the 
overflow and freezing of water from moun- 
tain springs, then hidden by a thin sheet of 
snow, so that it was impossible to determine 
from the most careful inspection of a steep and 
dangerous descent whether or not it would af- 
ford secure foothold for our horses. ‘Through- 
out Saturday and Sunday we walked most of 
the time; partly because we were too nearly 
frozen to sit in the saddle, and partly because 
we dared not take the risks of the slippery trail. 
Three days ofriding, walking, and climbing over 
rugged mountains, in a temperature that ranged 
from zero to ten degrees below, finally ex- 
hausted my last reserve of strength; and 
when we reached the peasant village of Shil- 
kina at a late hour Sunday night, a weak and 
thready pulse, running at the rate of 120, 
warned me that I was near the extreme limit 
of my endurance. Fortunately the worst part 
of our journey was over. Ust Kara (Oost 
Kah-rah’), the most southerly of the Kara penal 
settlements, was distant from Shilkina only ten 
ortwelve miles; the trail between the two places 
presented no unusual difficulties; and about 
noon on Monday we dismounted from our 
tired horses in the large village at the mouth 
of the Kara River, hobbled with stiffened and 
benumbed legs into the house of a peasant 
known to our guide, and threw ourselves down 
to rest. 

The mines of Kara, which are the private 
property of his Imperial Majesty the Tsar, and 
are worked for his benefit, consist of a series of 
open gold placers, situated at irregular intervals 
along a small rapid stream called the Kara 
River, which rises on the water-shed of the 
Yablonoi Mountains, runs in a south-easterly 
direction for a distance of forty or fifty miles, and 
finally empties into the Shilka between Stretinsk 
and the mouth of the Argun (Ar-goon’). The 
name “ Kara” — derived from a Tartar adjec- 
tive meaning “ black ” — was originally used 
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merely to designate this stream ; but it is now 
applied more comprehensively to the whole 
chain of prisons, mines, and convict settlements 
that lie scattered through the Kara Valley. 
These prisons, mines, and convict settlements, 
taking them in serial order from south to north, 
are known separately and distinctively as Ust 
Kara or Kara mouth, the Lower Prison, the 
Political Prison, the Lower Diggings, Middle 
Kara, Upper Kara, and the Upper or Amur- 
ski (Am-moor’skee) Prison. The administra- 
tion of the whole penal establishment centers 
in the Lower Diggings, where the governor of 
the common-criminal prisons resides, and where 
there is a convict settlement of two or three 
hundred inhabitants and a company or two of 
soldiers in barracks. It seemed to me best to 
make this place our headquarters; partly be- 
cause it was the residence of the governor, 
without whose consent we could do nothing, 
and partly because it was distant only about 
a mile from the political prison in which we 
were especially interested. We therefore left 
our horses and our guide at Ust Kara with 
orders to wait for us, and, after dining and rest- 
ing for an hour or two, set out in a telega for 
the Lower Diggings. The road ran up the 
left bank of the Kara River through a shallow 
valley averaging about half a mile in width, 
bounded by low hills that were covered with a 
scatity second growth of young larches and 
pines, and whitened by a light fall of snow. 
The floor of the valley was formed by huge 
shapeless mounds of gravel and sand, long ago 
turned over and washed in the search for gold, 
and it suggested a worked-out placer in the 
most dreary and desolate part of the Black 
Hills. 

We reached the Lower Diggings just before 
dark. It, proved to be a spacious but strag- 
gling Siberian village of low whitewashed 
cabins, long unpainted log barracks, officers’ tin- 
roofed residences, with wattle-inclosed yards, 
and a black, gloomy, weather-beaten log prison 
of the usual East Siberian type. The buildings 
belonging to the Government were set with 
some show of regularity in wide open spaces or 
along a few very broad streets ; and they’ gave 
to the central part of the village a formal and 
official air that was strangely at variance with 
the disorderly arrangement of the unpainted 
shanties and dilapidated drift-wood cabins of 
the ticket-of-leave convicts which were huddled 
together here and there on the outskirts of the 
settlement or along the road that led to Ust 
Kara. Onone side of an open square, around 
which stood the prison and the barracks, forty or 
fifty convictsin long gray overcoats with yellow 
diamonds on their backs were at work upon a 
new log building, surrounded by a cordon of 
Cossacks in sheepskin “shubas,” felt boots, and 
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muff-shaped fur caps, who stood motionless at 
their posts, leaning upon their Berdan rifles 
and watching the prisoners. At a little distance 
was burning a camp-fire, over which was hang- 
ing a tea-kettle and around which were stand- 
ing or crouching a dozen more Cossacks, 
whose careless attitudes and stacked rifles 
showed tliat they were temporarily off duty. 
In the waning light of the cold, gloomy 
autumnal afternoon, the dreary, snowy square, 
the gray group of convicts working listlessly as 
if hopeless or exhausted, and the cordon of 












WORK UPON A NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


IN THE LOWER DIGGINGS. 


CONVICTS AT 





Cossacks leaning upon their bayoneted rifles, 
made up a picture that for some reason exerted 
upon me a chilling and depressing influence. 
It was our first glimpse of convict life at the 
mines. 

We drove at once to the house of the gov- 
ernor of the prisons, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing where we could find shelter for the night. 
Major Potulof, a tall, fine-looking, soldierly 
man about fifty years of age, received us cor- 
dially and said that he had been apprised of 
our coming by a telegram from the acting gov- 
ernor in Chita; but he did not really expect 
us, because he knew the Shilka was no longer 
navigable, and he did not believe foreign trav- 
elers would undertake, at that season of the 
year, the difficult and dangerous journey across 
the mountains. He expressed great pleasure, 
however, at seeing us, and invited us at once 
to accept the hospitalities of his house. I told 
him that we did not intend to quarter ourselves 
upon him, but merely wished to inquire where 
we could find shelter for the night. He laughed 
pleasantly, and replied that there were no hotels 
or boarding-houses in Kara except those pro- 
vided by the Government for burglars, counter- 
feiters, and murderers; and that he expected us, 
of course, to accept his hospitality and make 
ourselves at home in his house. This was not 
at all in accordance with our wishes or plans. 

















We had hoped to find some place of abode 
where we should not be constantly under official 
surveillance ; and I did not see how we were 
secretly to make the acquaintance of the polit- 
ical convicts if we consented to become the 
guests of the governor of the prisons. As there 
did not, however, seem to be any alternative, 
we accepted Major Potulof’s invitation, and in 
_ten minutes were comfortably quartered in a 
large, well-furnished house, where our eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of such unfamiliar 
luxuries as long mirrors, big soft rugs, easy- 
chairs, and a piano, 

The Kara prisons and penal settlements, at 
the time of our visit, contained, approximately, 
1800 hard-labor convicts. Of this number 
about one-half were actually in close confine- 
ment, while the remainder were living in bar- 
racks, or in little cabins of their own, outside 
the prison walls. 

The penal term of a Russian convict at the 
mines is divided into two periods or stages. 
During the first of these periods he is officially 
regarded as “on probation,” and is held in 
prison under strict guard. If his conduct is 
such as to merit the approval of the prison 
authorities, he is released from confinement at 
the end of his probationary term and is en- 
rolled in a sort of ticket-of-leave organization 
known as the “ free command.” He is still a 
hard-labor convict ; he receives his daily ration 
from the prison, and he cannot step outside 
the limits of the penal settlement without a 
permit; but he is allowed to live with other 
“ reforming ” criminals in convict barracks, or 
with his family in a separate house of his own; 
he can do extra work for himself in his leisure 
hours, if he feels so disposed, and he enjoys a 
certain amount of freedom. At the end of this 
second or “reforming” period he is sent as 
a “forced colonist” to some part of Eastern 
Siberia for the remainder of his life. 

The prisons connected with the Kara penal 
establishment at the time of our visit were 
seven in number, and were scattered along the 
Kara River for a distance of about twenty 
miles. The slow but steady movement of the 
working convict force upstream in the search 
for gold had left the Lower Diggings and Ust 
Kara prisons so far behind that their inmates 
could no longer walk in leg-fetters to and from 
the placers, and a large number of them were 
therefore living in enforced idleness. The di- 
rect supervision of the common-criminal pris- 
ons was intrusted to smatritels (smah-tre’tels), or 
wardens, who reported to Major Potulof; and 


1 According to the annual report of the Chief of Prison 
Administration the number of convicts in the Kara 
prisons and penal settlements on the 1st of January, 
1886,— about two months after our visit,— was 2507. 
This number, however, included 600 or 800 women 
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the prison buildings were guarded by detach- 
ments of Cossacks from the Kara battalion, 
which numbered about one thousand men. The 
two political prisons — one at the Lower Dig- 
gings for men, and the other at Ust Kara for 
women — were not under the control of Major 
Potulof, but were managed by a gendarme of- 
ficer named Captain Nikolin (Ne-ko’lin), who 
had been sent out from St. Petersburg for this 
particular duty, and who was at the head 





MAJOR POTULOF. 


of a carefully selected prison guard of 140 
gendarmes. The political prisons had also 
their free command, which at the time of 
our visit consisted of twelve or fifteen men 
and women, who had finished their terms of 
probation and were living in little huts or 
cabins of their own on the outskirts of the 
Lower Diggings. All of these facts were 
known to us long before we reached the mines, 
and we shaped our course in accordance with 
them. 

The objects that we had in view at Kara 
were, first, to go through the common-criminal 
prisons and see the criminals actually at work 
in the mines; secondly, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the political convicts of the free com- 
mand; and, thirdly, to visit the political prison 
and see how the condemned revolutionists 


and children who had come to the mines voluntarily 
with their husbands and fathers. (See Report of the 
Chief of Prison Administration for 1886, pp. 46, 47. 
St. Petersburg: Press of the Ministry of the Interior, 
1888. ) 
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TYPE OF HARD-LABOR CONVICT —SENT TO SIBERIA AT THE AGE OF 65. 


lived, even if we were not permitted to talk 
with them. That we should succeed in attain- 
ing the first of these objects I felt confident, 
of the second I was not at all sure, and of the 
third I had little hope; but I determined to 
try hard for all. What instructions Major Po- 
tulof had received with regard to us I did not 
know; but he treated us with great cordiality, 
asked no awkward questions, and when, on the 
day after our arrival, I asked permission to 
visit the prisons and mines, he granted it with- 
out the least apparent surprise or hesitation, 
ordered out his horses and droshky, and said 
that it would give him great pleasure to ac- 
company us. 

It is not my purpose in the present paper 
to describe minutely all of the prisons in Kara 
that we were permitted to inspect, but I will 
sketch hastily the two that seemed to me to 





be typical, respectively, of the worst class and 
of the best. 

The Ust Kara prison, which in point of sani- 
tary condition and overcrowding is perhaps the 
worst place of confinement in the whole Kara 
Valley, is situated on low, marshy ground in the 
outskirts of the penal settlement of the same 
name, near the junction of the Kara River with 
the Shilka. It was built nearly half a century 
ago, when the Government first began to work 
the Kara gold placers with convict labor. As 
one approaches it from the south it looks like 
a long, low horse-car stable made of squared 
but unpainted Iqgs, which are now black, 
weather-beaten, and decaying from age. Taken 
in connection with its inclosed yard it makes a 
nearly perfect square of about one hundred 
feet, two sides of which are formed by the 
prison buildings and two sides by a stockade 




















about twenty-five feet in height, made of closely 
set logs, sharpened at the top like colossal lead- 
pencils, As we approached the court-yard gate, 
an armed Cossack who stood in the black- 
barred sentry-box beside it presented arms to 
Major Potulof and shouted, “Starshe !” (Star’- 
shay)—the usual call for the officer of the 
day. A Cossack corporal ran to the entrance 
with a bunch of keys in his hand, unlocked 
the huge padlock that secured the small door 
in the larger wooden gate, and admitted us to 
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has a suggestion of damp decaying wood and 
more than a suggestion of human excrement 
—and still you will have no adequate idea of 
it. ‘To unaccustomed senses it seems so satu- 
rated with foulness and disease as to be almost 
insupportable. As we entered the corridor, 
slipped upon the wet, filthy floor, and caught 
the first breath of this air, Major Potulof turned 
to me with a scowl of disgust, and exclaimed, 
“Otvratitelni tiurma!” (Ot-vra-te’tel-nee 
tyoor-ma’) —“ It is a repulsive prison!” 























A KAMERA, OR CELL, IN 
the prison court-yard. Three or four convicts, 
with half-shaven heads, ran hastily across the 
yard as we entered, to take their places in their 
cells for inspection. We ascended two or three 
steps incrusted with an indescribable coating 
of filth and ice an inch and a half thick, and 
entered, through a heavy plank door, a long, 
low, and very dark corridor, the broken and de- 
caying floor of which felt wet and slippery to the 
feet, and where the atmosphere, although warm, 
was very damp, and saturated with the strong 
peculiar odor that is characteristic of Siberian 
prisons. A person who has once inhaled that 
odor can never forget it ; and yet it is so unlike 
any other bad smell in the world that I hardly 
know with what to compare it. I can ask you 
to imagine cellar air, every atom of which has 
been half a dozen times through human lungs 
and is heavy with carbonic acid; to imagine 
that air still further vitiated by foul, pungent, 
slightly ammoniacal exhalations from long 
unwashed human bodies; to imagine that it 

1 This picture is the reproduction of a rough, hasty 


sketch made by Mr. Frost from memory. The number 
of prisoners that the cell contained has been intention- 











THE UST KARA PRISON.! 

The Cossack corporal who preceded us threw 
open the heavy wooden door of the first ka- 
mera (kah’/mer-ah) and shouted, “Smirno!” 
(Smeer’no) —“ Be quiet!” the customary warn- 
ing of the guard to the prisoners when an offi- 
cer is about to enter the cell. We stepped 
across the threshold into a room about 24 feet 
long, 22 feet wide, and 8 feet high, which con- 
tained 29 convicts. The air here was so much 
worse than the air in the corridor that it made 
me faint and sick. The room was lighted by 
two nearly square, heavily grated windows with 
double sashes, that could not be raised or 
opened, and there was not the least apparent 
provision anywhere for ventilation. Even the 
brick oven, by which the cell was warmed, 
drew its air from the corridor. The walls of 
the kamera were of squared logs and had 
once been whitewashed ; but they had become 
dark and grimy from lapse of time, and were 
blotched in hundreds of places with dull red 
blood-stains where the convicts had crushed 
ally diminished in order not to hide the nares, or sleep- 


ing-platforms. The point of view is the threshold of 
the door. 
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bed-bugs. The floor was made of heavy planks, 
and, although it had recently been swept, it 
was incrusted with dry, hard-trodden filth. Out 
from the walls on three sides of the room pro- 
jected low sloping wooden platforms about six 
feet wide, upon which the convicts slept, side 
by side, in closely packed rows, with their heads 
to the walls and their feet extended towards the 
middle of the cell. They had neither pillows 
nor blankets, and were compelled to lie down 
upon these sleeping-benches at night without 
removing their clothing, and without other cov- 
ering than their coarse gray overcoats. The cell 
contained no furniture of any kind except these 
sleeping-platforms, the brick oven, and a large 

















wooden tub. 
When the door 
was locked for 
the night each 
one of these 29 
prisoners would 
have, for 8 or 
10 hours’ con- 
sumption, about 
as much air as 
would be con- 
tained in a pack- 
ing-box 5 feet 
square and 5 feet 
high. I could 





it gave me an impression of freshness and com- 
parative purity. We then went through hastily, 
one after another, the seven kameras that 
composed the prison. They all resembled the 
first one except that they varied slightly in 
dimensions, in shape, or in the number of 
prisoners that they contained. In the cell 
shown in the illustration on page 171 I 
noticed a shoemaker’s bench on the sleeping- 
platform between the windows, and the 
foulness of the air was tempered and dis- 
guised, to some extent, by the fresh odor of 
leather. Even in this kamera, however; I 
breathed as little as possible, and escaped into 
the corridor at the first opportunity. The results 

of breathing such 
air for long peri- 
ods of time may 
be seen in the 
Kara prison hos- 
pital, where the 
prevalent diseases 
are scurvy, typhus 
and typhoid fe- 
vers, anzemia, and 
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in which a single 

cubic foot of fresh air could get into that 
cell after the doors had been closed for the 
night. 

We remained in the first kamera only two 
or three minutes. J think I was the first to 
get out into the corridor, and I still vividly 
remember the sense of relief with which I drew 
a long breath of that corridor air. Heavy and 
vitiated as it had seemed to me when I first 
entered the prison, it was so much better than 
the atmosphere of the overcrowded cell that 





consumption. No one whom we met in Kara 
attempted to disguise the fact that most of 
these cases of disease are the direct result of 
the life that the convicts are forced to live 
in the dirty and overcrowded kameras. The 
prison surgeon admitted this to me frankly, 
and said: “ We have more or less scurvy here 
all the year round. You have been through 
the prisons, and must know what their sani- 
tary condition is. Of course such uncleanli- 
ness and overcrowding result in disease. We 
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CONVICTS AT WORK IN ONE OF THE KARA GOLD PLACERS. 


have 140 patients in the hospital now; fre- 
quently in spring we have 250.”! 


1 In 1857, when the famous, or infamous, Razgildeyef 
(Raz-gil-day’yef) undertook to get for the Tsar out of 
the Kara mines 100 poods (about 3600 pounds) of 
gold, more than 1000 convicts sickened and died in the 
Kara prisons from scurvy, typhus fever, and overwork. 
Alexander the Liberator was then Tsar, and it might 
be supposed that such awful misery and mortality in 
his own mines would inevitably atiract his attention, 
and that he would devote at least a part of the gold 
bought with a thousand men’s lives to the reforma- 
tion of such a murderous penal system. Nothing, 
however, was done. Ten years passed, and at the ex- 


Most of these cases come froma prison popu- 
lation of less than one thousand; and the hos- 


piration of that time, according to Maximoff (Max-im’- 
off), there were at the Kara mines “the same order of 
things, the same prisons, and the same scurvy.” (See 
“ Siberia and Penal Servitude,” by S. Maximoff, Vol. 
I.,p. 102. St. Petersbur . Transhel, 1871.) Nearly 
twenty more years had elapsed when we visited the 
mines in 1885, and the report still was, “ We have 
more or less scurvy here all the year round.” 

The number of cases of sickness treated in the 
Kara prison hospital and lazarets in 1886 was 1208. 
The average daily number was 117. (See Report of the 
Chief Prison Administration for 1886, pp. 46, 47.> 
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pital records do not, by any means, represent 
the whole aggregate of sickness in the Kara 
penal settlements. Many convicts of the free 
command lie ill in their own little huts or 
cabins, and even in the prison kameras there 
are scores of sick whose cases are not regarded 
as serious enough to necessitate their removal 
to a hospital that is perhaps overcrowded al- 
ready. A convict in the early stages of scurvy 
may therefore lie in a prison kamera for a week 
or two, poisoning with his foul, diseased breath 
the air that must be breathed by men who are 
still comparatively well. 

After visiting all the kameras in the men’s 
prison, we came out at last into the pure, cold, 
delicious air, crossed the court-yard, went 
through another gate in the stockade, and en- 
tered the women’s prison —a similar butsmaller 
log building, which contained two large cells 
opening into each other. These rooms were 
well warmed and lighted, were higher than the 
cells in the men’s prison, and had more than 
twice as much air space per capita; but their 
sanitary condition was little,if any, better. The 
air in them had perhaps been less vitiated by 
repeated respiration, but it was so saturated 
with foul odors from a neglected water-closet 
that one’s senses could barely tolerate it. The 
floor was uneven and decayed, and in places 
the rotten planks had either settled or given 
way entirely, leaving dark holes into a vacant 
space between the floor and the swampy 
ground. Into these holes the women were 
evidently in the habit of throwing slops and 
garbage. I went and stood for a moment 
over one of them, but I could see nothing 
in the darkness beneath; and the damp air, 
laden with the effluvium of decaying organic 
matter that was rising from it, seemed to 
me so suggestive of typhoid fever and diph- 
theria that I did not venture to take a second 
breath in that vicinity. The kameras in the 
women’s prison had no furniture of any kind 
except the plank sleeping-platforms, which, of 
course, were entirely destitute of bedding. I 
did not see in either room a single pillow or 
blanket. In these two cells were imprisoned 
48 girls and women, 6 or 7 of whom were 
carrying in their arms pallid, sickly-looking 
babies. 

At every step in our walk through the two 
prisons Major Potulof was besieged by unfor- 
tunate convicts who had complaints to make 
or petitions to present. One man had changed 
names with a comrade on the road while in- 
toxicated, and had thus become a hard-labor 
convict when he should have been merely a 
forced colonist, and he wanted his case inves- 
tigated. Another insisted that he had long 
since served out his full prison term and should 
be enrolled in the free command. Three more 
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declared that they had been two months in 
prison and were still ignorant of the nature 
of the charges made against them. Many of 
the convicts addressed themselves eagerly to 
me, under the impression, apparently, that I 
must be an inspector or “reviser” sent to Kara 
to investigate the prison management. In order 
to save Major Potulof from embarrassment 
and the complainants from possible punish- 
ment, I hastened to assure them that we had no 
power to redress grievances or to grant relief; 
that we were merely travelers visiting Kara out 
of curiosity, The complaints, and the manifestly 
bad condition of the prisons, seemed to irri- 
tate Major Potulof, and he grew more and more 
silent, moody, and morose as we went through 
the kameras. He did not attempt to explain, 
defend, or excuse anything, nor did he then, 
or at any subsequent time, ask me what im- 
pression the Ust Kara prisons made upon me. 
He knew very well what impression they mzs¢ 
make. 

In another stockaded yard, adjoining the one 
through which we had passed, stood the politi- 
cal prison for women ; but Major Potulof could 
not take us into it without the permission of 
the gendarme commandant, Captain Nikolin. 
From all that I subsequently learned with re- 
gard to this place of punishment, I have little 
doubt that, while it is cleaner and less over- 
crowded than the common-criminal prisons, it 
does not rank much above the latter in com- 
fort or in sanitary condition. 

Early Tuesday afternoon we visited the Mid- 
dle Kara prison, which was perhaps the best 
one we inspected at the mines. It was dis- 
tant from the Lower Diggings about three miles, 
and was reached by a road that ran up the right 
bank of the Kara River through a desolate, 
snowy valley, dotted here and there with the 
dilapidated huts and cabins of the free com- 
mand. More wretched and cheerless places 
of abode than these can hardly be imagined. 
Readers who remember the so-called “ shan- 
ties on the rocks” in the upper part of New 
York City can form, perhaps, with the aid of 
the illustration on page 172, some faint idea 
of their appearance. The best of them could 
hardly bear comparison with the poorest of the 
Irish laborers’ houses that stand, here and there, 
along our railroads, while the worst of them were 
mere dog kennels of driftwood and planks, in 
which it was almost incredible that human be- 
ings could exist throughout a Siberian winter. 

The ostensible object of organizing a free 
command in connection with the Kara prisons 
was to encourage reformation among the con- 
victs by holding out to them, as a reward for 
good behavior, the hope of obtaining release 
from confinement and an opportunity to better 
their condition. It doesnot seem to me, how- 
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CONVICTS RETURNING AT 


ever, that this object has been attained. The 
free command is a demoralizing rather than 


a reforming agency; it promotes rather than 
discourages drunkenness and licentiousness ; it 
does not guarantee, even to criminals who are 
actually reforming, any permanent amelioration 


NIGHT FROM THE MINES. 


of condition ; and every decade it is the means 
of turning loose upon the Siberian population 
three or four thousand common criminals of 
the worst class. The custom of allowing the 
wives and children of convicts to accompany 
them to Siberia and to live — sometimes alone 
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and unprotected —in the free com- 
mand, results necessarily in great 
demoralization. Such wives and chil- 
dren are supported—or at least 
aided to exist — by the Government, 
with the hope that they will ultimate- 
ly exert a beneficial domestic influ- 
ence over their criminal husbands 
and fathers; but the results rarely 
justify official anticipations. The 
women and girls in a great majority 
of cases go to the bad in the penal 
settlements, even if they have come 
uncorrupted through two or three 
hundred overcrowded étapes and 
forwarding prisons. There is little 
inducement, moreover, for a convict 
in the free command to reform and 
establish himself with his family 
in a comfortable house of his own, 
because he knows that in a compar- 
atively short time he will be sent 
away to some other part of Siberia as 
a “ forced colonist,” and will lose all 
the material results of his industry 
and self-denial. He generally tries, 
therefore, to get through his term 
in the free command with as little 
labor and as much vicious enjoy- 
ment as possible. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of convicts look forward 
with eagerness to enrollment in the 
free command merely on account of the op- 
portunities for escape thatit affords. Every sum- 
mer, when the weather becomes warm enough 
to make life out of doors endurable, the free 
command begins to overflow into the forests ; 
and for two or three months a narrow but 
almost continuous stream of escaping con- 
victs runs from the Kara penal settlements 
in the direction of Lake Baikal. The signal 
for this annual movement is given by the 
cuckoo, whose notes, when first heard in the 
valley of the Kara, announce the beginning 
of the warm season. The cry of the bird is 
taken as an evidence that an escaped convict 
can once more live in the forests; and to run 
away, in convict slang, is to “go to General 
Kukushka for orders.” (Koo-koosh’ka is the 
Russian name for the cuckoo.) More than 300 
men leave the Kara free command every year 
to join the army of “General Kukushka” ; 
and in Siberia, as a whole, the number of run- 
away exiles and convicts who take the field in 
response to the summons of this popular officer 
exceeds 30,000. Mostofthe Kara convicts who 
“go to General Kukushka for orders” in the 





early summer come back to the mines under 
new names and in leg-fetters the next winter ; 
but they have had their outing, and have 
breathed for three whole months the fresh, free 








COMMAND SURREPTITIOUSLY 
OUT GOLD. 


A CONVICT OF THE FREE 


WASHING 
air of the woods, the mountains, and the steppes. 
With many convicts the love of wandering 
through the trackless forests and over the great 
plains of Eastern Siberia becomes a positive 
mania. They do not expect to escape alto- 
gether; they know that they must live for 
months the life of hunted fugitives, subsisting 
upon berries and roots, sleeping on the cold 
and often water-soaked ground, enduring hard- 
ships and miseries innumerable, and facing 
death at almost every step. But, in spite of all 
this, they cannot hear in early summer the first 
soft notes of the cuckoo without feeling an in- 
tense, passionate longing forthe adventures and 
excitements that attend the life of a brodyag 
(brod-yag’, a vagrant or tramp). 

“ T had oncea convict servant,” said a prison 
official at Kara to me, “ who was one of these 
irreclaimable vagrants, and who ran away peri- 
odically for the mere pleasure of living a 
nomadic life. He always suffered terrible hard- 
ships; hehad nohope of escaping from Siberia ; 
and he was invariably brought back in leg-fet- 
ters, sooner or later, andseverely punished; but 
nothing could break him of the practice. Fi- 
nally, after he had become old and gray-headed, 
he came to me one morning in early summer — 
he was then living in the free command — 
and said to me, ‘ Bahrin, I wish you would 

















lease have me locked up.’ ‘ Locked up!’ said 
I. ‘What for? What have you been doing ?’ 
‘I have n’t been doing anything,’ he replied, 
‘but you know I am a brodyag. I have run 
away many times, and if I am not Tocked up 
I shall run away again. I am old and gray- 
headed now, I can’t stand life in the woods as 
I could once, and I don’t want to run away; 
but if I hear General Kukushka calling me 
I must go. Please do me the favor to lock me 
up, your High Nobility, so that I can’/ go.’ I 
did lock him up,” continued the officer, “ and 
kept him in prison most of the summer. When 
he was released the fever of unrest had left 
him, and he was as quiet, contented, and docile 
as ever.” 

There seems to me something pathetic in 
this inability of the worn, broken old convict 
to hear the cry of the cuckoo without yielding 
to the enticement of the wild, free, adventurous 
life with which that cry had become associated. 
He knew that he was feeble and broken; he 
knew that he could no longer tramp through 
the forests, swim rapid rivers, subsist upon roots, 
and sleep on the ground, as he once had done; 
but when the cuckoo called he felt again the 
impulses of his youth, he lived again in im- 
agination the life of independence and freedom 
that he had known only in the pathless woods, 
and he was dimly conscious that if not pre- 
vented by force he “must go.” As Ulysses 
had himself bound in order that he might not 
yield to the voices of the sirens, so the poor old 
convict had himself committed to prison in 
order that he might not hear and obey the 
cry of the cuckoo, which was so intimately 
associated with all that he had ever known 
of happiness and freedom. 

It may seem to the reader strange that con- 
victs are able to escape from penal settlements 
garrisoned and guarded by a force of a thou- 
sand Cossacks, but when one knows all the 
circumstances this ceases to be a matter for 
surprise. The houses of the ticket-of-leave con- 
victs in the free command are not watched ; 
there is no cordon of soldiers around the penal 
settlements; and it is comparatively an easy 
matter for a convict who is not under personal 
restraint to put into a gray bag a small quan- 
tity of food saved from his daily ration, tie a 
kettle to his belt, take an ax in his hand, and 
steal away at night into the trackless forest. It 
is a well-known fact, moreover, that many 
prison officials wink at escapes because they 
are able to turn them to pecuniary account. 
This they do by failing to report the runaways 
as “absent,” by continuing to draw for weeks 
or months the clothing and the rations to which 
such runaways would be entitled if present, and 
by selling to the local representatives of Jewish 
speculators the food and garments thus ac- 
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quired. Not infrequently these speculators 
have contracts to furnish prison supplies, and 
they fill them by reselling to the Government at 
a high price the very same flour and clothing 
that have just been stolen from it by its own 
officials. To an unscrupulous prison warden 
every dead or runaway convict is a source of 
steady revenue so long as his death or flight 
can be concealed and his name carried on the 
prison rolls. Under such circumstances, ener- 
getic measures to prevent the escape of crimi- 
nals or to secure their recapture could hardly 
be expected. 

The prison of Middle Kara, which is situated 
in the penal settlement of the same name, is a 
one-story log building of medium size, placed 
in such a way that one of its longer sides stands 
flush with the line of the street, while the other 
is inclosed by a high stockade so as to form 
a nearly square yard. It did not seem to me 
to differ much in appearance or plan from the 
prison at Ust Kara; but it was in better sani- 
tary condition than the latter, and was evidently 
of more recent construction. As nearly all its 
complement of prisoners were at work in the 
upper gold placer when we arrived, I could 
not determine by inspection whether or not it 
would be overcrowded at night. Major Potulof 
told me, in reply to a question, that the num- 
ber of criminals confined in it was 107. At the 
time of our visit, however, its kameras con- 
tained only a few men, who had been excused 
from hard labor on account of temporary dis- 
ability, or who had been assigned to domestic 
work such as sweeping or cooking. The at- 
mosphere of the kameras was heavy and life- 
less, but it seemed to be infinitely better than 
the air in the Ust Kara prison, and I could 
breathe it without much repugnance. By fas- 
tening against the walls over the sleeping-plat- 
forms large fresh boughs of hemlock and pine, 
an attempt had apparently been made to dis- 
guise the peculiar odor that is characteristic 
of Siberian prisons. Between these boughs, in 
some of the kameras, I noticed, tacked against 
the logs, rectangular cards about twenty inches 
long by twelve inches wide, bearing, in large 
printed letters, verses from the New Testa- 
ment. The only ones that I can now remem- 
ber were: “ Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out,” and “ Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Whence these scriptural cards came 
I do not know, but there seemed to me to be 
a strange and almost ghastly incongruity be- 
tween the dark, grimy prison walls and the 
festal decorations of aromatic evergreens — 
between the rough plank sleeping-benches in- 
fested with vermin, and the promise of rest 
for the weary and heavy laden. How great 
a boon even bodily rest would be to the hard- 














iabor convicts was shownin the pitiful attempts 
they had made to secure it by spreading down 
on the hard sleeping-benches thin patchwork 
mattresses improvised out of rags, cast-off foot- 
wrappers, and pieces cut from the skirts of their 
gray overcoats. Not one of these mattresses 
contained less than twenty scraps and rem- 
nants of old cloth, while in some of them there 
must have been a hundred. They all looked 
like dirty “ crazy-quilts”” made out of paper- 
rags in a poor-house, and they could hardly 
have made any appreciable difference in the 
hardness of the plank sleeping-platforms. A 
man might as well seek to obtain a comfortable 
night’s rest on a front-door step by interposing 
between it and his tired body a ragged and 
dirty bath-towel. There can be no reasonable 
excuse, it seems to me, for the failure of the 
Russian Government to provide at least beds 
and pillows of straw for its hard-labor convicts. 
Civilized human beings put straw even into 
the kennels of their dogs; but the Russian 
Government forces men to work for ten or 
twelve hours a day in its East Siberian mines; 
compels them after this exhausting toil to lie 
down on a bare plank; and then, to console 
them in their misery, tacks up on the grimy 
wall over their heads the command and the 
promise of Christ, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Mr. Frost and I made a careful exami- 
nation of ten prisons in the province of the 
Trans-Baikal, and in none of them — with the 
single exception of the new central prison in 
Verkhni Udinsk (Verkh’nee Oo/dinsk) — did 
we find a bed, a pillow, or a blanket. Every- 
where the prisoners lay down at night in their 
gray overcoats on bare planks, and almost 
everywhere they were tortured by vermin, 
and were compelled to breathe the same air 
over and over again until it seemed to me that 
there could not be oxygen enough left in it to 
support combustion in the flame of a farthing 
rush-light. If any one who can read Russian 
thinks that these statements exaggerate the 
facts, I beg him to refer to the description of 
the convict prison at the Kara Lower Diggings 
in Maximoff’s “ Siberia and Penal Servitude,” 
Vol. I., pages 100-103; to the description of 
the old Verkhni Udinsk prison in Orfanoff’s 
“ Afar,” pages 220-222; and to the statements 
of the latter author with regard to East Siberian 
prisons and prison management generally in 
the second part of his book.! I am not saying 
these things for the first time; they have been 
said before, in Russia and by Russians. I do 
not repeat them because I like to do it; but 


1 “Siberia and Penal Servitude,” by S. Maximoff. 
‘St. Petersburg: A. Transhel, 1871. “ Afar,” by M. I. 
Orfanoff. Moscow: Kushnereff & Co., 1883. 

Mr. Orfanoff says, for example,—and says.it in 
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because they ought to be repeated until the 
Russian Government shows some disposition 
to abate such evils. 

After we had finished our inspection of the 
cells in the Middle Kara prison, we made an 
examination of the kitchen. Hard-labor con- 
victs at Kara receive a daily ration consisting 
of three pounds of black rye-bread ; about four 
ounces of meat, including the bone; a small 
quantity of barley, which is generally put into 
the water in which the meat is boiled for the 
purpose of making soup; and a little brick 
tea. Occasionally they have potatoes or a few 
leaves of cabbage; but such luxuries are bought 
with money made by extra work, or saved by 
petty “ economies” in other ways. This ration 
seemed to me ample in quantity, but lacking 
in variety and very deficient in vegetables. 
The bread, which I tasted, was perhaps as 
good as that eaten by Russian peasants gen- 
erally ; but it was very moist and sticky, and 
pieces taken from the center of the loaf could 
be rolled back into dough in one’s hands, The 
meat, which I saw weighed out to the convicts 
after it had been boiled and cut up into pieces 
about as large as dice, did not have an invit- 
ing appearance, and suggested to my mind 
small refuse scraps intended for use as soap- 
grease. The daily meals of the convicts were 
arranged as follows: in the morning, after the 
roll-call, or “ verification,” breakfast, consist- 
ing of brick tea and black rye-bread, was 
served to the prisoners in their cells. The 
working parties then set out on foot for the 
gold placers, carrying with them bread and 
tea for lunch. This midday meal was eaten 
in the open air beside a camp-fire, regardless 
of weather, and sometimes in fierce winter 
storms. Late in the afternoon the convicts re- 
turned on foot to their cells and ate on their 
sleeping-platforms the first hearty and nourish- 
ing meal of the day, consisting of hot soup, 
meat, bread, and perhaps a little more brick 
tea. After the evening verification they were 
locked up for the night, and lay down to sleep 
in closely packed rows on the “nares,” or 
sleeping-benches, without removing their cloth- 
ing, and without making any preparations for 
the night beyond bringing in the “ parashas,” 
or excrement buckets, spreading down their 
thin patchwork crazy-quilts, and rolling up 
some of their spare clothing to put under their 
heads. The clothing furnished to a hard-labor 
convict at Kara consists — or should, by law, 
consist —of one coarse linen shirt and one 
pair of linen trousers every six months; one 
cap, one pair of thick trousers, and one gray 


italics;— that in the course of nine years’ service in 
Siberia, he “never saw a prison in which there were 
less than twice the number of prisoners for which it 
was intended.” (Page 233.) 




















overcoat every year; a“ polushuba ” (pol/oo- 
shoo-ba), or outer coat of sheepskin, every two 
years ; one pair of “ brodnias” (brode’/nee-yas), 
or loose leather boots, every three and a half 
months in winter ; and one pair of “kati” (kot- 
tee’), or low shoes, every twenty-two days in 
summer. The quality of the food and clothing 
furnished by the Government may be inferred 
from the fact that the cost of maintaining a 
hard-labor convict at the mines is about $50 
a year, or a little less than fourteen cents a 
day.! 

After having examined the Middle Kara 
prison as carefully as time and circumstances 
would permit, we proceeded up the valley to 
a point just beyond the penal settlement of 
Upper Kara, and, leaving our vehicles there, 
walked down towards the river to the mines. 

The auriferous sand in the valley of the Kara 
lies buried under a stratum of clay, gravel, or 
stones, varying in thickness from ten to twenty 
feet. The hard labor of the convicts consists 
in the breaking up and removal of this over- 
lying stratum and the transportation of the 
“ pay gravel,” or gold-bearing sand, to the “ma- 
chine,” where it is agitated with water in a sort 
of huge iron hopper and then allowed to run 
out with the water into a series of shallow 
inclined troughs, or flumes, where the “ black 
sand” and the particles of gold fall to the bot- 
tom and are stopped by low transverse cleats. 

The first placer that we visited is shown in 
the illustration on page 173, which was made 
from an imperfect photograph taken by Mr. 
Frost under very unfavorable conditions. The 
day was cold and dark, a light powdery snow 
was falling, and a more dreary picture than that 
presented by the mine can hardly be imagined. 
Thirty or forty convicts, surrounded by acordon 
of Cossacks, were at work ina sort of deep gravel 
pit, the bottom of which was evidently at one 
time the bed of the stream. Some of them 
were loosening with pointed crowbars the hard- 

acked clay and gravel, some were shoveling 
it upon small hand-barrows, while others were 
carrying it away and dumping it at a distance 
of 150 or 200 yards. The machine was not in 
operation, and the labor in progress was noth- 
ing more than the preliminary “ stripping,” or 
laying bare of the gold-bearing stratum. The 


1 This was the estimate given me by Major Potu- 
of, 
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convicts, most of whom were in leg-fetters, 
worked slowly and listlessly, as if they were 
tired out and longed for night ; the silence was 
broken only by the steady clinking of crow- 
bars, a quick, sharp order now and then from 
one of the overseers, or the jingling of chains 
as the convicts walked to and fro in couples 
carrying hand-barrows. There was little or no 
conversation except that around a small camp- 
fire a few yards away, where half a dozen sol- 
diers were crouching on the snowy ground 
watching a refractory tea-kettle and trying to 
warm their benumbed hands over a sullen, fit- 
ful blaze. We watched the progress of the work 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and then, chilled and 
depressed by the weather and the scene, re- 
turned to our vehicle and drove back to the 
Lower Diggings. 

The hours of labor in the Kara mines are 
from 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. in winter, and from 5 
A. M. to 7 P.M. in summer. A considerable 
part of this time, however, is spent by the 
convicts in going back and forth between 
the “razreis” (raz-rays’), or “cutting,” and the 
prisons where they spend their nights. The 
amount of gold extracted from the placers an- 
nually is eleven poods, or about four hundred 
pounds, all of which goes into the private purse 
of his Majesty the Tsar. The actual yield of 
the mines is probably a little more than this, 
since many of the convicts of the free com- 
mand surreptitiously wash out gold for them- 
selves and sell it to dealers in that commodity, 
who smuggle it across the Chinese frontier. To 
have “ golden wheat,” as the convicts call it, 
in one’s possession at all in Siberia is a penal 
offense ; but the profits of secret trade in it are 
so great that many small speculators run the 
risk of buying it from the convicts, while the 
latter argue that “ the gold is God’s,” and that 
they have a perfect right to mine it for them- 
selves if they can do so without too much dan- 
ger of detection and punishment. The cost 
of maintaining the Kara penal establishment 
was estimated by Major Potulof at 500,000 
rubles, or about $250,000, a year. What pro- 
portion of this expense is borne by the Tsar, 
who takes the proceeds of the convicts’ labor, I 
could not ascertain. He receives from all his 
gold-mines in Eastern Siberia —the “ cab- 
inet mines,” as they are called —about 3600 
pounds of pure gold per annum, 


George Kennan. 
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PART III, THE CATASTROPHE, (CONCLUDED.) 


IV. 


RIDAY, the anniversary of 
the Assembly Ball, was gen- 
| eral sweeping-day at Mrs. 
Dansken’s. Ann had taken 
cold, or so she chose to 
assert, perhaps as an excuse 
é for an irritability which 

= =} vented itself in savage ex- 
cesses of work. Milly’s help was wanting, but 
Ann wrought for both. She worried her tasks, 
growling like a dog with a bone when her mis- 
tress attempted to take a share. 

It was matter for curiosity to Mrs, Dansken 
and for solitary headshakings for Ann that 
Milly’s trunk still stood in the hall, a silent 
postulate, no one inquiring for it and no sign 
of the owner’s interest in its disposal. 

“Don’t ye be frettin’,” said Ann, who was 
doing all the fretting herself. “She ’ll not be 
long parted from her clothes. Belike she’s sick 
like meself, with thrampin’ thim snawy streets.” 

Mrs. Dansken, in the nile-green silk, looked 
and felt every year of her age as she took her 
place at table, opposite Hugh Williams, to give 
him his late supper. He had just presented him- 
self, although the stage had been in an hour. 
He had not seen his partner; Mrs. Dansken 
had the field to herself, but she took no advan- 
tage. She gave Williams the history of the 
household during his absence from a point of 
view that was magnanimous, considering the 
soreness of the narrator. 

“And where is the girl now?” Williams 
asked. 

“ She is at the Sisters’.” 

“ No, she is n’t; because I ’ve yust been there 
myself, to make some inquiries about her. 
I got on the track of that brother of hers — 
turns out to be her husband.” Mrs. Dansken 
listened with relief and entire conviction to 
Williams’s account of what he had learned 
about Milly. 

' “Qh, I shall give Master Frank a dose, if 
he needs one,” he ended. “We ’ll have him 








back here within the week. You don’t suppose 
he could have sent her the gown?” 

Mrs. Dansken flouted the idea. “ Is it like 
Frank Embury to be bribing servant girls with 
cheap finery?” Mrs. Dansken’s survey of 
Frank’s purchase had been a hasty and preju- 
diced one. 

“ No, of course that’s out of the question,” 
Williams agreed. “She hassmiled and retreated 
with somebody else.” 

“T ’m not sure about that,” said Mrs. Dan- 
sken. “ Ann insists she is all right — but then, 
they always stand up for each other.” 

“TI ’m perfectly satisfied, myself,” said Will- 
iams. “The Sisters had no idea they were 
giving it away —I ’m keeping you from your 
party.” He looked at his watch. 

“Are n’t you going?” 

“ No; I’ve done my duty, and itseems there 
was no hurry after all. And now I ’m going to 
sleep.” 

Williams showed the brisk confidence of an 
ally newly arrived with fresh information on 
the scene of old complications. Mrs. Dansken 
was doubtful that the last word had been said ; 
but she knew herself to be helpless, and was 
glad to leave the matter in his hands. 

She was not happy at the thought of meet- 
ing Frank, with the difference between them 
unhealed. The keystone had fallen from the 
arch of domesticunity. She was no longer sure 
of the allegiance of her boys. It might trans- 
pire that a faction of separatists had secretly 
been forming in Frank’s support; and a re- 
volted favorite has ever been held the most 
dangerous of private enemies. 

It was a relief to find that at half-past nine 
o’clock —the Assembly assembled early— 
Frank was not there. 

The ladies were all on the floor. Mrs. Dan- 
sken noticed the exchange of emphatic looks, 
the occasional low-spoken words, as they 
crossed each other’s orbits in the dance. ‘The 
overstock of young men were whispering and 
smiling queerly in little knots against the wall. 
Strode was waltzing with a Mrs. Paul, one of 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Mary Hallock Foote. 
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the new ladies in the camp, still under con- 
sideration by the other ladies, but entirely ac- 
ceptable, it seemed, to Mr. Strode. The lady 
was in a thorough-going mood to-night; she 
neglected even the business of waltzing for en- 
ergetic conversation with her partner, and 
seemed impatient of the coolness of his replies. 

“ He intends to capture the room—take us 
all bystorm.” Mrs. Dansken caught these words 
as the pair swept by her. “ Good idea—before 
you ladies have a chance to combine.” 

“ He’s too late, then,” said Mrs. Paul. “It 
does n’t take us long, I can assure you, when 
we ’ve got a cause.” 

Strode laughed, and stooped to murmur 
something in her ear, with a glance at Mrs. 
Dansken. 

“ Does n’t she know ?” Mrs. Paul exclaimed 
aloud. “ How very queer! Somebody must 
tell her at once.” 

The name of her escort, Mr. Blashfield, was 
the only one on Mrs. Dansken’s card ; but now 
the waltz was over and she found herself in the 
midst of her accustomed circle. She perceived 
that Strode was walking across the room with 
Mrs. Paul, and instantly fixed her features in 
an expression of unconsciousness until they 
were at her side, when she turned in effusive 
surprise. But Mrs. Paul proceeded at once to 
business. 

“ Mrs. Dansken, have none of these gentle- 
men told you of the introduction we are to be 
favored with to-night ? They are very consid- 
erate, I ’m sure, but it ’s no time now to spare 
one another’s feelings. We are to be taken by 
surprise, it seems.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Dansken. 

“ T think it ’s perfectly abominable he should 
n’t have told you! I ’m afraid you don’t look 
after your young gentlemen, Mrs. Dansken. 
You are too busy making them comfortable.” 

Allusions to her professional hospitality were 
not pleasing to Mrs. Dansken, but she merely 
smiled, and asked if it was Mr. Strode who 
needed looking after. 

“Oh, Mr. Strode can take care of himself, 
I think. He is n’t going to be run off with by 
anybody’s pretty waitress. It’sthat poor young 
Embury and your Annie, Allie, whatever her 
name is: they were married last night — 
goodness knows where! He’s going to present 
her to us this evening. Do you mean to say 
you had n’t the faintest suspicion what was 
going on?” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Dansken, gallantly 
hugging to her breast her deep chagrin, “I ’ve 
had these young persons on my mind all day, 
especially ‘my’ Annie, as you call her. I had 
my suspicions, but I was ashamed of them.” 
She could not help a little huskiness in her 
_ Voice, “ But it seems one need n’t be ashamed 
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of anything. I ’m happy to say nothing that 
girl could do could possibly surprise me.” 

“ But it is too bad about Frank Embury! 
And the worst of it is, we can’t punish her 
without punishing him too. I think it’s the 
brazenest performance I ever heard of! The 
question is, how are we to receive her—as 
what she is, or what he wants to make us be- 
lieve she is?” asked Mrs. Paul. ' 

“Oh, I don’t care what she is! She is his 
wife now —let him look out for her.” Mrs. 
Dansken disdained the applause that followed 
this speech. It was bitter to her that the catas- 
trophe of her household should be paraded in 
this way, and that a Mrs. Paul should be the 
one to inform her of it. 

“ He ’s quite capable of it,” she went on, 
her smarting eyes fixed on a far corner of the 
room. “He has quite circumvented me. I 
begin to think I ’m a perfect child.” 

“T don’t see why Embury has n’t a right to 
bring his wife. I should want to bring mine, 
if I had one,” said Strode, judicially. “ Let 
them have their dance, I say. Embury has 
paid for his share of the floor.” 

“ They may have the whole of it for me,” 
said Mrs. Dansken. She asked Blashfield to 
give her his arm and he took her away, out of 
the discussion, 

“ She ’s all right,” commented Mrs. Paul, 
lookmg after her. “She will never forgive 
him—and I would n’t either. Any young man 
may be foolish, but to marry her, and brazen 
it out to our very faces!” 

“T wish you would take me home,” said 
Mrs. Dansken. “I believe I ’m not much of 
a fighter after all. Mrs. Paul seems fo have 
taken the whole thing upon her shoulders. She 
will see that justice is done; I can’t say I care 
to stay and look on. It will be thumbs down 
with every woman in the room.” 

“ T ain’t anxious to see it myself,” said Blash- 
field. “ But don’t you think —had n’t we better 
stand byhim, Mrs. Dansken? Frank’s a pretty 
good boy.” 

Mrs. Dansken gave him a look. “ You can 
come back and stand by him, if you wish to. 
I think you ’ll have your hands full.” 

They were in the middle of the room, 
opposite the main entrance, when the whisper 
went round, “There they come!” 

Blashfield fairly blenched. He fell back, leav- 
ing Mrs. Dansken to face the triumphant young 
couple, advancing; Embury looking hand- 
somer than she had ever seen him, with a girl 
on his arm who was the apotheosis of Milly. 

All his personal grievances had been out- 
lawed in that day of Frank’s seclusion with his 
wife—the day that had lasted years. He saw 
Mrs. Dansken before him, as in dreams one 
sees a friend from whom one has long been 
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separated. He remembered only that she had 
been kind— that now, if ever, she must be 
kind. He looked at her earnestly, insistently, 
imploringly, seeing that her face remained cold. 
He held out his hand. She swerved from him, 
and bore off Blashfield with her to 4 bench 
against the wall. 

“Tell him to come to me one moment — 
without that girl.” 

Blashfield obediently crossed the room to 
the place where Frank had seated his wife. 
The neighboring ladies had instantly moved 
away ; he was standing at her side, covering 
her isolation. He had taken her fan and was 
beating back the bright hair from her temples, 
not daring to look at her now the ordeal was 
upon them. 

He could have embraced Blashfield for his 
bow to Milly and his matter-of-course manner 
to them both, though the little man was pink 
with embarrassment. He attempted no foolish 
congratulations, but asked Milly, quite natu- 
rally, if she were well, and said, with a deeper 
blush, that they missed her awfully. 

Milly came out of her stony silence to say, 
“ Mr. Blashfield, would you give my love to 
Ann, please, and tell her—” A look from Frank 
disturbed her and she stopped. 

“ Yes, indeed, Mrs. Embury.” Again Frank 
would have liked to embrace poor Blashfield, 
who was having a desperate time of it. “ Ann 
is a regular funeral in the house ever since you 
left. Embury, Mrs. Dansken wants to speak 
with you. Will you let me stay with Milly?” 
This was somehow even better than the “ Mrs. 
Embury”; a choking feeling in her throat 
made Milly put down her head. 

“Mrs. Dansken might have spoken to me a 
moment ago,” said Frank. “She didn’t seem 
particularly anxious then.” 

“She was taken by surprise, you know. 
You ’d better go and speak to her, Embury. 
Don’t you think he had ?” He addressed him- 
self to Milly, who turned her face away and 
said, “7 don’t want to speak to Mrs. Dansken.” 

Blashfield looked unhappy. He rose up and 
bowed again to Milly. “Take her away, for 
God’ssake!” he muttered to Frank, apart. “She 
has n’t a friend in the room,” 

Frank was cool and savage. 

“ It would be all right if the women were n’t 
here. But you can’t fight women with a woman 
you know —and your wife. Take her out of 
it.” 

“We ’ll have a dance first,” said Frank. 
“ But I thank you, Blashfield.” 

“T’d like to dance with her myself,” said 
Blashfield, “but I ’ve got to take Mrs. Dan- 
sken home.” 

“ What is the matter with Mrs. Dansken ? ” 

“She is afraid there’s going to be a row. 
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Come and speak to her, Frank; you ought to, 
for your wife’s sake.” 

“For my wife’s sake!” said Frank, scorn- 
fully. “I must go back to my wife. Thank 
you, Blashfield.” 

“ Blashfield is the flag of truce,” the ladies 
said, But the flag of truce disappeared a 
moment later with Mrs. Dansken, and the 
ladies understood that the terms of surrender 
were Off. 

Frank and Milly took their places as third 
couple in the lanciers. He had not dared to 
ask her if she could dance, but she showed no 
hesitation and bore herself to his entire ad- 
miration. The manner of the perfect servant, 
which Mrs. Dansken had approved, did not 
forsake her now ; she stood up as calmly as if 
she had been behind her mistress’s chair, with 
the double file of laughing young men’s faces 
in front of her. 

“ My brave girl—my beauty,” Frank whis- 
pered, and the next moment he saw that they 
were deserted. The set had melted away and 
they stood in their places alone. He whirled 
Milly off into another set that was forming ; 
that too dissolved, and left them objects of 
commiseration or of derision to the room. 

Then they took their seats. “I wish we 
could go away,” Milly said. 

“ We will go, after a while. I will not skulk 
out of the room with you and leave a trail of 
sneers behind us. Who are they?—a lot of 
washed-out old women; and where did they 
come from, I should like to know? Ladies 
don’t assemble in mining camps, as a rule,” 
Frank stopped, and Milly said: 

“ 7’m not a lady. I never pretended to be.” 

“And they do pretend, that is just the 
difference.” He was more sure of himself, now 
that the case was simple—his bride to buckler 
against the world. “We will have one waltz 
together. Can you waltz, Milly?” 

Milly smiled faintly in reminiscence. “ What 
should I care about the music if I’d never 
danced to it?” she asked. 

“ Ah, that night! Poor Milly !— Heavens, 
how beautiful you look! You are my Cinder- 
ella after all. We’ll make those proud sisters 
own up who is the belle of the ball. Wait till 
the men have their turn.” 

Frank was not himself to-night. He was 
not in the habit of such speeches as these, but 
the form of attack he was meeting called up 
all that was cruelest and coarsest in his nature. 
The company had now got down to the level 
of primitive instincts. It was simply a tussle 
for supremacy. 

When the waltz began Frank rose and took 
Milly by the hand. Her hand was cold. He 
looked at her beautiful face and saw that she 
was colorless, except for her bright hair and 

















her opaque, gem-like eyes, on which the light 
floated as on dark green water. 

“Can you go through with it?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Can I waltz?” asked Milly. “ You will 
see.” 

“What are those poor things going to do 
now ?” Mrs. Paul exclaimed as they took their 
places. “ Does he imagine that she can dance ? 
| propose we give them the floor.” 

It was yielded them by tacit consent, and 
they floated over it, a pair of dancers who might 
have been chosen to incarnate the spirit of the 
waltz. 

“That ’s business,” Strode murmured, and 
then not another word was spoken. The com- 
pany were reduced to the attitude of mere 
spectators; every eye followed the exalted, 
dreamlike motions of the beautiful young pair. 

This was Milly’s triumph. Whether it was 
worth the cost Frank did not ask himself. He 
flung himself into it with an aching forecast 
that such henceforth would be the nature of 
his wife’s triumphs — conquered by strife, and 
in a field open to all competitors without subtle 
distinctions. A perfect physical endowment; a 
sense of rhythm; muscles true to the quiver of 
anerve; a calm, uneager face. The soul of the 
waltz passed, in anguished ecstasy, before the 
silent company, and the hearts of the women 
were pained and the men were at Milly’s feet. 

But none the less was she doomed. 

“ Really, one would think it was profes- 
sional,” said Mrs. Paul. ‘“ How does she keep 
herself in practice ?” = 

“ By Jove, she’s stunning! It does n’t look 
as if she needed much practice,” said Strode. 

Such remarks did not. help Milly’s case, 
especially as a majority of the young men car- 
ried their defection to the point of going over 
to her ina body, asking to be introduced, and 
crowding her card with their names. 

The ladies were beaten from the field. Those 
who had escorts summoned them, and at 11 
o'clock Milly was the only woman in the room. 

The best of the men had gone with the ladies. 
It needed but a glance to show Frank that the 
tables were turned, and that the retreat of the 
women had been a stroke of vengeance. The 
men whose names were on Milly’s list were 
not such as he intended his wife should dance 
with. 

When it was seen that he was taking his 
beautiful waltzer away, a crowd of protestants 
gathered about them, reproaching her famil- 
larly and joking with Frank in a way that 
drove him wild. Some of them had been drink- 
ing. Decidedly Strode was not himself. He 
had disposed of Mrs. Paul at her door and 
had hastened back, pausing for a parentheti- 
cal glass at the bar, to confirm his indorse- 
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ment of Milly. It was he who followed up the 
retreat, who intercepted the pair at the foot of 
the staircase, and tipsily demanded his dance 
with the bride. The stairs went up from the 
office of the hotel, where a crowd of men were 
laughing witnesses of the scene. 

** Some other time, Strode,” said Frank, con- 
trolling himself. 

“ Wha’ ’s your hurry ? Have n’t you cut her 
out and got you’ brand on her?” Strode mut- 
tered, lapsing into cowboy slang. 

They had reached the first landing, Strode 
pursuing. Frank turned upon him. “ Clear out, 
before I kick you downstairs.” 

Strode braced himself, and Frank took him 
by the collar and flung him backwards off the 
landing. It was not far to fall. Strode was up 
and at the bedroom door, sobered and white 
with rage, as Frank shut the door upon his 
wife and faced about to meet him. 

Strode looked into his eyes. “ You ’ve got 
to apologize,” he muttered. 

Frank laughed at this proposition, following 
the scene on the stairs. He was perfectly cool. 
“ Do you want any more of the same sort ?” 
he asked. 

“ When will you meet me like a gentleman ?” 

“ Like an idiot, you mean! Gentlemen don’t 
fight duels off the stage.” 

“ Gentlemen, with us, don’t use their fists,” 
said the Arkansas boy. “ You are a cow- 
ard!” . 

“Am 1? You shall prove it — any ridicu- 
lous way you like, and as soon as you like.” 

“Twelve o’clock then, out here in the lot 
back of the hotel. Who ’s your friend ?” 

Frank thought a moment. “ Blashfiéld,” he 
said. “ You need n’t make a noise about it.” 

“T think you will squeal first,” said Strode. 

“ Hound!” said Frank, looking after him. 

He went into his room and took Milly in his 
lap, putting his head down upon her shoulder. 
She laid her hands timidly one on each side of 
his temples, and felt the hot veins throbbing. 
Her heart was very soft towards him, her 
wonderful young lover, her protector, whom 
she found more formidable than all the dangers 
he had tried to save her from. 

“ He ’d taken too much, had n’t he?” she 
whispered. 

Frank shuddered. 

“ You ain’t afraid he ’Il make you trouble ?” 

He shook his head. He gripped her to him, 
gave her a little shake, and put her down from 
his knees. 

“ Why wouldn’t you let me dance?” she 
asked presently, following him with her eyes 
as he strode about the room. “ You wasn’t 
jealous, was you?” 

He threw up his head like a creature that 
feels itself stifling. It was clear that Milly had 
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not perceived the nature of her success, and 
was immensely supported by it. Her exhilara- 
tion was even more dreadful to him than the 
incomprehension he had been beating himself 
against all day. 

“ Milly,” he said, “did I ever show you 
my mother’s picture ?” 

“Ts it that one in a leather frame on your 
bureau ?” 

Again, was it possible he could be sensitive 
on so slight a point as that Milly should be 
already intimate with his personal belongings 
in her domestic capacity ? “ Yes,” he said, 
with a sigh. Once he had compared this 
beautiful girl to Enid, who was so sweet and 
serviceable, and had sympathized with Geraint 
in his desire to “kiss the tender little thumb 
that crossed the trencher as she laid it down”; 
though as a matter of fact Milly’s thumb was 
neither little nor tender, and she had been 
instructed by Mrs. Dansken never to let it 
cross the trencher. 

“ My mother was never anything but kind 
to any living soul, I believe. Do you think you 
could be fond of her, Milly? Have you looked 
at her face ?” 

“Yes,” said Milly, listlessly. “She looks 
older,”— she hesitated,—“ but that, maybe, 
is the way she’s dressed.” , 

“ The way she is dressed ? Why, how should 
she be dressed?” Did Milly suppose his mother 
wore her hair in a fuzz on her forehead, like 
Mrs. Dansken, and dressed in nile-green silk ? 
Then he remembered that the picture had 
been taken when she was in mourning. But 
it did not matter. He felt as if he should never 
speak of his mother again. 

Milly was silent, feeling that she had missed 
the right words, as usual. She had not been 
thinking much of what she was saying. She 
had not got as far as Frank’s mother yet. 
Frank saw she had sunk into that attitude of 
stolid watchfulness, with something reproach- 
ful in it, that all day had been his despair. 
Her triumph was cold. He looked at her, fair 
as she was, with a face of that simple but 
elusive type the masters felt for, with broad, 
soft touches, in palest chalks, on the margins 
of bolder conceptions; he thought of Andrea 
del Sarto, of Lydgate, of all the men who had 
wrecked their lives in such frail craft as this. 
He thought of that nameless youth who was 
surprised and stabbed as he stepped from a 
gondola after a night’s delirious drifting —the 
youth who boasted that he had “lived.” But 
he could not find the.comfort of a prototype, 
eitherin romantic reality or in realistic romance. 
He was no Andrea, no Lydgate: he was not 
even a youth who had “lived”; he was merely 
the husband of Milly. As for the duel, it was 
the crowning act of this dreary little farcical 
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romance. He most certainly did not intend to 
hit Strode, and he doubted, on general prin- 
ciples, that Strode would be able to hit him, 
should the affair culminate in their pointing 
pistols at each other. 

At a quarter to twelve Blashfield came to 
the door. “Strode will apologize,” he said, 
“if you will give him a chance.” 

“T’ll give him every chance when we get 
on the ground.” 

“ He is downstairs now. He has come to 
himself. There ’s no sense.in this meeting, you 
know.” 

“ What do you want of me? It’s a quarter 
to twelve now. Let him meet me where he 
said he would and we will shake hands. No, I 
won’t go downstairs, Blashfield. I shall punch 
his head if I do.” 

“ Are you going to be reasonable ?” 

“T have been reasonable. Strode was tipsy. 
Let him say so, when the time comes, and ask 
my pardon. I’m not going to hunt him up.” 

“T’ll bring him up here.” 

“Thank you, I’ve no use for him up here. 
Keep an eye on him, Blasshy, if you ’re afraid 
he won’t stay with it.” 

“ He is n’t my man.” 

“ Keep with him all the same. I’ll meet you 
at the barber’s.” 

The quarter-hour was passed. Frank had 
said to Milly that he would have to go out 
for a few moments; it was the little engage- 
ment he had told her he would have to sit up 
for. He would tell her about it, and make her 
laugh, when he returned. He himself laughed 
as he kissed her. 

He was leaving the hotel when he met Hugh 
Williams, beaming with outstretched hand. 

“The dance lets out early to-night,” he re- 
marked pleasantly. “I did n’t know Mrs. 
Dansken was at home till I stumbled over 
Blashfield.” 

Frank decided, after a look at Williams, that 
Blashfield had kept the meeting quiet. 

“ Well, how’s everything since I ’ve been 
away? I’ve been asleep for two hours. Mrs. 
Dansken gave me some supper — and, by the 
way, I’m mightily pleased that girl has gone.” 
Williams had concluded to give Frank his 
“dose” while he could speak without appar- 
ent knowledge of all that had taken place in his 
absence, since it would never do to let Frank 
suppose he had been talked over. 

“ What girl?” 

“Come out here, Frank,” said Williams; 
and when they were in the street he said, 
“ You know who I mean — the Perfect Treas- 
ure. I met the partner of her brother. The 
brother turns out to be a husband, He was 
n’t a particularly good one, it seems, and so 
she hedges a little and calls him —” 























“Tt’s a lie.” 

“T thought it was a lie myself, Frank.” 
Williams would not look at his friend to see 
how he was taking it. “I’m not much in the 
habit of packing lies about, especially lies 
about a woman, so I stepped round to the 
Sisters’,” he went on, trying to speak naturally 
and in an unpremeditated way — “ who took 
care of her, you know, when her child was 
born —” 

Frank clutched him by the shoulders. 
“Stop!” he panted, “you are talking about 
my wife.” 

The two men reeled apart and stared at 
each other. 

“ Curses on it, why did n’t you tell me?” 

“ Why did you open on me, before I could 
speak ? Out with it now, to the last word!” 

“T have nothing to say about your wife, 
Frank.” 

“T ‘ll have it out of you, I say.” 

Blashfield, who had been waiting for his 
principal, caught sight of him and joined them. 
He gripped him by the elbow. “Do you know 
what time it is?” he suggested. 

“T’ll be with you in a moment, Blashfield ; 
I want to speak with Williams—I ’ll be 
around.” 

Blashfield gave his arm another squeeze and 
ran off to the rendezvous. 

“ Frank,” said Williams, “ I can’t take those 
words back, but you should allow for my ig- 
norance. I’ve been gone a thousand years, it 
seems,” 

“You can say you believe me when I tell 
you those words are false.” 

Williams did not speak. 

“ Your silence, do you know, is insulting.” 

“T have nothing to say about your wife, 
Frank,” Williams repeated, “except that she 
is a very handsome girl and I hope you will 
be happy.” 

“Tt is kind of you to mention her beauty.” 

“T think we had better not talk any more 
to-night. There ’s all to-morrow, you know.” 

“T have no desire to talk, but I think there 
is something more for you to say.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ You will finish what you began to tell me, 
and then you will say whether you believe it 
is true.” 

“ What does it matter what I believe? Go 
to your wife and find out the truth.” 

“Go to my wife, and ask her if she has had 
a child ?” 

“ God help you, Frank. Go to her and learn 
to know your wife ; and be thankful, whatever 
she is, that she is no worse. You ’ve got to 
know the truth, sooner or later, It’s all over 
the camp to-night.” 

“What is the truth?” 
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“Goto her,man. Don’task me. For God’s 
sake, am I to tell you she has been a mother; 
that her child was born at the hospital; that 
its father deserted her before it was born? 
I’d have kept it from you with my life, but I 
told Mrs. Dansken two hours ago, before she 
went to the ball. It’s all over the town by 
now, God forgive me!” 

Frank could not have been sure that he 
heard the last words of his friend, or that he 
was the man who was being led up and down 
the street, brokenly, like one intoxicated or 
asleep. 

The rage had all gone out of him, the flame 
that had driven him for the past five days, since 
the evening he was published before the house- 
hold, In its place was a light-headed calm- 
ness, in which he could think of Milly with a 
strange indifference. 

“Have you got any money about you ?” 
were the first words he said. 

“Any money?” said Williams, “ Do you 
want money to-night ? ” 

“Yes, I want some money. I want a good 
deal. Do you know it ’s my wedding night?” 

Williams stopped him in the street and fairly 
shook him, to get his attention. 

“ Frank, do you mean she is n’t your wife 
yet?” 

“Yes, she ’s my wife. I was married last 
night.” : 

“ Then, it is too late—” 

“ Too late to desert her? She ’s been de- 
serted once, you say?” 

Williams groaned, and they resumed their 
aimless walk. 
“Did you say you had n’t any money in 

your clothes ? ” 

“T’ve got two dollars and a half.” 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Frank; “I’m not 
out of my head. I’m going upstairs a moment. 
You need n’t follow me. Can’ta man speak to 
his wife?” 

He went up swiftly to the door of his room. 
There was something he had yet todo; it was 
rather a crazy thought, but it chimed in with 
his fancy that he must not be ungentlemanly, 
whatever he meant by that. He stood a mo- 
ment, listening by the door. The room was 
quiet. Could she be asleep on her wedding 
night—his bride without a history; the girl 
who within the year had suffered, in poverty 
and desertion, the agony of motherhood ; who 
had buried her child; who had waltzed in his 
arms that night, a spectacle—how had he 
paraded. his shame! This was why the ladies 
had retreated and the men had staid, those 
who were suited to the company of his bride. 
He prayed that she might be asleep. 

Milly had been lying dressed and awake on 
the bed, when she first heard her husband’s 
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step and knew that the moment she had been 
drifting upon had come, and that she must 
meet it, at last, with her lamp unlighted and 
the darkness of falsehood in her soul. She 
wondered if it might be possible for her to 
speak even now ; but as Frank approached the 
bed the instinct of dread alone prevailed, and 
she lay still, scarcely breathing, and trembling 
like a hare in its form. 

He stooped over her and thought that she 
slept; but with that horrible weak yet heavy 
beating of the heart going on inside his breast 
he would not have known if it had been death 
he looked upon, instead of sleep. In the hollow 
of her arm that was nearest him he deposited 
all the gold and silver he could find in his 
pockets, softly, one piece laid against another, 
not to waken the sleeper. He did not despoil 
himself further. His watch and the ornaments 
that completed his dress he kept upon his person. 
He looked at her once more, her face turned 
away from the little heaps of coin gleaming 
against the whiteness of her arm. The sight 
smote him, and yet what more did he owe 
her now ? 

Williams watched him as he came through 
the office. He stopped at the bar and asked 
for a glass of brandy ; he drank it and then went 
over to the desk and spoke to the clerk, saying 
something about feeling the brandy in his head. 
His behavior struck Williams as simply idiotic 
under the circumstances, unless the boy had 
some purpose in making a fool of himself. He 
caught sight of Williams and smiled in a way 
that did not allay his friend’s uneasiness. Hugh 
took him by the arm and said, speaking low as 
they stood by the door together : 

“ This is n’t fair to her, Frank. You ought 
to give her a chance to explain.” 

“ She can’t explain now,” said Frank, lightly. 
“She’s asleep. And I have an engagement. 
Will you go up there and wait till I come back ? 
The room is the one opposite the ladies’ par- 
lor. Stay round where you can hear her if she 
calls.” 

“ Where in the world are you going ? I don’t 
like your engagement, at 12 o’clock at night.” 

“ A man can’t help his engagements,” said 
Frank. “You heard me promise Blasshy I ’d 
be there. You were pretty rough on her, 
Hugh. You owe her a good turn. And if 
your friend’s wife is n’t all you ’d like her to 
be, is that any reason you should n’t stand by 
her? ” 

“ T should prefer, just now, to stand by you.” 

“ So you will, if you ’ll just wait, you know. 
Wait up there till I get back.” 

“ Go on, then; I will wait: and don’t be out 
all night.” 

Frank smiled back at his friend with that 
wretched, inconsequent smile. 
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Hugh was still uneasy, but the fact that 
Blashfield was concerned with Frank’s engage- 
ment comforted him somewhat: his friend 
could not have any very desperate or tragic 
intentions, with Blasshy in tow. 

The ladies’ parlor was empty, but Williams 
was too restless to compose himself to solitary 
contemplation of its splendors. He walked the 
length of the hall, back and forth, pausing once 
at Milly’s door when he thought he heard a 
sound of weeping. “ Poor little fool,” he said 
to himself, “I could be sorry for her if it was 
n’t for Frank — his life spoiled at twenty-four.” 

He stood in one spot in the middle of the 
hall for some moments, thinking of his friend’s 
future. 

“ And what is he up to now, I wonder?” He 
looked at his watch and saw that Frank had 
been gone three-quarters of an hour. 

A window at the lower end of the hall was 
open and the wind blew harshly in, making the 
lamps flicker. He stepped down the hall to 
close it, and as the keen night air crossed his 
face he heard the report of a pistol. He went 
to the window and looked out. It was a high 
window, opening on the narrow fenced alley 
between the hotel kitchen and the open lot be- 
hind. The alley was lighted for a short distance 
by the lamps of late workers in the kitchen; 
beyond, as far as he could see in the direction 
of the shot, all was dark. 

Williams found the door of a back stairway 
and ran down to a rear entrance opening upon 
the fenced passage. One or two of the hotel 
servants—there were but few up at that hour 
—stood bareheaded in the alley, in the light 
from the hot kitchen, staring into the blackness 
of the lot. 

“ What is it?” Williams asked. 

“Some young fellows went past here a while 
back,” one of the waiters said, peering ahead 
of him. “I do’ know what they ’re up to.” 

Williams crowded by him and met Blash- 
field, a few steps farther on, running, his face 
towards the light. 

“ Who is hurt ? ” asked Williams, seeing that 
something was wrong. 

“ Embury.” 

“ How—who did it ?” 

Blashfield did not answer, but ran on. He 
gave money to one of the waiters, who disap- 
peared and took himself the nearest way into 
the street. 

Williams ran blindly forward towards a spot 
of light near the rear fence of the lot. There 
were figures moving against it; those nearest 
the light were motionless, but one was moving 
back and forth in a curious trot. A few steps 
brought Williams near enough to see that it 
was Strode, still in evening dress except that 
he had changed his coat for a reefing-jacket. 




















He grasped Williams by the hand and began 
a childish babbling. Hugh could not shake him 
off; he ran beside him talking excitedly. 

“T thought you were the sheriff. I’m wait- 
ing to give myself up; but the boys will tell 
you, Williams, I never meant to fight. I had n’t 
a thing against him. I offered to apologize. 
I was n’t even heeled. The boys will tell you 
one of ’em had to lend me a pistol; I had n’t 
a weapon on me.” 

“ Let go of me, Strode. Where is he?” 

“T ’m taking you there. He was bound to 
have the thing come off. You can ask the 
boys if I could help myself. I don’t know how 
I came to hit him. I never meant to do it. 
And he never fired a shot. His pistol was cold. 
I think he was drunk, Williams, or else he ’s 
off his head. Why, good Lord, it was noth- 
ing—what I said.” 

The figures by the spot of light moved aside 
and showed one that lay on the snow, in an 
angle of the fence, sheltered from the wind. 
A lantern at his feet shone upward upon his 
blanched hands and chin and throat. 

“ Howare you now, Embury?” asked Strode, 
pressing up. “ You ain’t much hurt, are you?” 

Hugh put him aside. “ Where is it, Frank?” 
he said. “ Are you bleeding much?” 

Frank groaned as Hugh passed his hand 
over the soaked clothing, feeling for the wound. 

“Tt was the brandy,” he muttered. “ You 
saw me take it, Hugh. Went to my head 
like — keep them off a minute,” he whispered. 

“ Has Blashfield gone for a doctor ?” Hugh 
inquired. 

“ Yes,” he was told. “ We thought we had 
n’t better move him.” 

“Well, step away, boys, a moment, will 
you? O Frank, I could curse myself to death, 
if that would save you!” 

“I’ve got what I wanted. You ’ll hush up 
the talk, Hugh? Let them think it was the 
brandy — went to my head,” he murmured 
wanderingly. 

“Ts there anything else, dear boy? You ’ll 
get a chill lying here.” 

“No—I wanted to tell you—I ’ve got 
what I wanted,” Frank repeated dreamily. 
“You must not think —that you—” He sighed, 
and gave up the effort to explain. “ It was not 
happy,” he whispered, trying to fix his eyes 
upon his friend’s face. They could not hold 
the look; the meaning faded out of them, and 
he spoke no more. 

“We must get him in,” said Hugh. They 
laid him on an overcoat stretched upon the 
snow and carried him in, past the lights of the 
kitchen, by the servants’ entrance. 

“ Not upstairs,” Hugh whispered. 

They turned into the dining-room, where the 
tables were set in order again for the morning, 
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and laid him on the floor with a pile of cheap 
quilts from one of the waiter’s beds under him. 


The doctor had gone, commanding that 
Frank should not be moved, his slender chance 
for life depending on absolute quiet. It wasa 
Leadville night, wind and sharp volleys of sleet 
succeeding the early hours of still darkness. 
From time to time the watchman came in and 
put coal noiselessly, with his mittened hands, 
upon the fire. 

Frank had not spoken since his fainting-fit 
when they carried him in. Towards morning 
he opened his eyes and turned them upon Hugh, 
with that look which those who have watched 
by the dying recognize as the approach of the 
final change —the look that obliterates person- 
ality, that makes the young face old and the 
old face young. Hugh saw that he wished to 
speak. He gave him the stimulant the doctor 
had ordered in case of a return to conscious- 
ness, and waited for its effect. 

“Could you go up softly, before she wakes, 
and take that money away ?” Frank whispered. 

Hugh thought that he was wandering. Pres- 
ently he said, quite collectedly, “When you 
take me home, tell them everything. Perhaps 
they will not mind, if they know—lI got what 
I wanted.” 

“Oh, my dear boy, was there no way out 
of it but this ?” 

“ Not for me — the way of the foolish,” he 
murmured. 

But at the last the smile that dawned upon 
the still face was an awesome sight to see. 
Williams thought, as he dwelt and dwelt upon 
it, and tried to strengthen his faith and ease 
his pain by gazing, that if Frank’s father and 
mother could but see that look, there must 
have been consolation, even for them, in that 
marvelous light shed by the unknown upon 
this wreck of the known. 

When the smile, with its silent protest against 
grieving, had been put away out of sight, Hugh’s 
pain returned ; he saw all the wasted moments 
of retrieval, all the turning-points that had been 
hurried past. 

Mrs, Dansken showed him a letter she had 
written to Frank’s mother, bitterly accusing 
herself and giving minute details. 

“You have n’t said anything about what I 
did,” said Hugh, when he had read the letter. 

“ You did nothing that I was not responsi- 
ble for.” e 

“You can’t tell the whole truth about this 
matter, Mrs. Dansken. Better leave it alone. 
I will tell them all that he wanted them to 
know.” 

“ But they will never know his provocation,” 

“ They know their own boy—and would it 
comfort them to think we had muddled his 
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life away here among us? You can’t tell the 
whole truth, Mrs. Dansken. We don’t know it 
ourselves.” 


THERE have been dancers and dancing on 
the floor of the Clarendon dining-room since 
the night of Milly’s début, but very few of the 
original Assembly ever appeared there again 
in pursuit of pleasure. 

There was one corner of the room, over 
against the bench where Milly had sat at bay, 
that was haunted for those who helped to lay 
the young bridegroom there upon the floor, as 
it might have been, at her feet. Milly herself 
never entered the room again, nor willingly 
looked in the face of one of those who wit- 
nessed her entrance and her exit there. Six 
months after that evening the household at 
No. 9 had dispersed, and knew each other no 
more except by hearsay. 

Blashfield continued on his amiable career 
westward until he reached Honolulu, where he 
married an heiress of the island, with a shade, 
it is said, of the liberally disseminated blood 
of the royal family in her veins. She is reported 
to be a beautiful woman, with a yard or more 
of darkest brown hair and a constitutional 
leaning towards the wearing of wrappers in 
the afternoon. 

Mrs. Dansken continued to make Hugh 
Williams the confidant of her grief and repent- 
ance for the miscarriage of her relations with 
Embury, but in respect to Milly she could 
never be brought to accuse herself except for 
the fact of the girl’s presence in the house. 
With no audience to applaud, Hugh ceased to 
try to make points against her in conversation. 
Before a year had passed he was the sole 
boarder at No. g, and this time the arrange- 
ment was a permanent and exclusive one. Mrs. 
Dansken was a few years older than her phil- 
osophical husband, but his was the elder tem- 

erament. Hugh had parted with his best 


opes, in the way of marriage, some time be- 
fore he made the acquaintance of his Leadville 
landlady: he had always liked the merry, ca- 
pable, honest little woman ; he used to feel her 
wearinesses, her mistakes, and humiliations 
almost as if they had been his own; he did not 
mind her sharp tongue or her rowdy little ways, 
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and she made him, he believed, a better com- 
rade in his wandering Western life than a deli- 
cately bred, supersensitive, romantic girl from 
the more carefully weeded ranks of society. 
But it was long since he had known any girl 
of this sort, and his ideas on the subject were 
somewhat vague. 

Strode went to New Mexico, where the story 
of his having killed his man in a duel after a 
Leadville dance had preceded him, and won 
for him prestige of a kind he did not covet 
under the circumstances.. He never had oc- 
casion to confirm the report which described 
him as a dead-shot and a dangerous man in a 
quarrel, 

Milly went to live with Mrs. Black, who, 
with her gift for discerning what was best in 
those around her, discovered that Milly was 
“a born sick-nurse”—of the capable and 
restful, rather than the intuitive, kind. There 
was plenty of employment outside of the 
hospitals for Milly’s powers during the suc- 
ceeding season at the camp. Sometimes 
it was the mother of a young babe at some 
crazy cabin on a claim that the father was 
“holding down,” perhaps with barricade and 
shotgun; sometimes a houseful of little chil- 
dren prostrated by an epidemic. Once it was 
a traveler overtaken at his hotel—a big stock- 
raiser from Montana, in beaver overcoat and 
diamond pin, who perforce upon his recovery 
presented his pretty nurse with the life he was 
pleased to owe to her services. What Milly 
did with the gift, after she went back with 
him to his cattle-ranch, is not known. But 
Mrs. Black was glad to have the girl off her 
mind, she said, “ For a girl as pretty as that, 
who has n’t learned to say either yes or no, is 
n’t safe to have around in a place where there 
are so many men folks.” 

Poor Frank, alas! had given occasion for 
all the family prophets who had ever doubted 
him to say, “I told youso.” But there is one 
little girl who will always believe that if they 
had only allowed her to marry her own love 
all would have been so different. Perhaps a 
belief of this kind is a better thing than its 
realization could have been; at all events, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason still think that they knew 
best. 

Mary Hallock Foote. 














My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With eares that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallowed to, nor cheer’d with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


HE bloodhound, formerly called 
the sleuth-hound (from the word 
slouth, probably meaning scent), 
slow or slough hound (as he fre- 
quently pursued over bogs or 
sloughs), limier or lime-hound 

(so called because he was often led in a leathern 
thong), is the most ancient breed of hounds in 
England; and although the favorite of the 
painter, and universally admired for his majestic 
and dignified appearance and for his associa- 
tions with the old-time romances in which he 
took such an exciting part, and which have 
been celebrated so frequently in song and 
prose, he is not common even in England, and 
is perhaps less understood than any other of 
the canine race. 

Until comparatively recent times these 
hounds were only to be found in the kennels 
of the nobility, and even now well-bred blood- 
hounds are in the hands of very few breeders, 
and are all closely related. 

Jesse says the earliest mention of blood- 
hounds was in the reign of Henry III. The 
breed originated from the talbot, which was 
brought over by William the Conqueror, and 
seems to have been very similar to the St. 
Hubert, a breed from St. Hubert’s Abbey in 
Ardennes, which, according to the old legends, 
was imported by St. Hubert from the south of 
Gaul about the sixth century. The talbot was 
the popular hound from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, but became extinct about the 
end of the last century. The southern hound, 
another very old breed showing many charac- 
teristics of the bloodhound, is very difficult to 
find now in his pure state, although many of 
our old packs of harriers are descended chiefly 
from him. The best authorities agree that the 
St. Hubert, talbot, and bloodhound are all 
very closely allied. 

Many writers assert that all our English 
breeds of hounds are descended from the blood- 
hound; but I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to prove this, and must regard 
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these statements as conjectural. At the same 
time I do not know that any one can trace 
our other breeds of hounds to any other source 
than the bloodhound or talbot, and certainly 
this conjecture seems a very probable one. 

One of the most careful and best informed 
authorities on hound lore, who contributes to 
“Baily’s Magazine” under the signature of 
“N.,” contends that the foxhound is not de- 
scended from the bloodhound, but is a hound 
of pure race, indigenous; or, if not indigenous, 
that probably his ancestors were brought back 
by the crusaders, as Xenophon describes a 
Grecian hound that is very similar. The same 
writer warns us not to accept the statements of 
those who assume 


that when fox-hunting became a really national 
sport, some 150 years ago, the dog now known as 
the foxhound had to be manufactured in order to 
carry it out, instead of being already in existence, and, 
as I may say, only waiting to be put to that special 
use. ss 


The old English bloodhound is quite differ- 
ent, both in appearance and disposition, from 
the Cuban bloodhound of slave-hunting noto- 
riety. An authority says: 


We are not of opinion that the dogs which were 
used in tracing the Indians of Cuba were the same 
with the bloodhound here alluded to. The dogs of 
South America were undoubtedly introduced by 
Columbus from Spain; and, if we mistake not, the 
Cuban dogs were of such a make and shape as 
would be produced between the mastiff and pointer, 
both of which breeds were common to Spain, The 
British bloodhound is more of an indigenous nature, 
originally cultivated from a mixture of olden races 
of sagaces and celeres, or sagacious and swift-footed, 
whereas the Cuban dogs were, in all probability, de- 
rived from an intermixture between the pugnaces, or 
dogs of war, and celeres. 


Bloodhounds were originally used for track- 
ing wounded game, and afterwards in the pur- 
suit of outlaws, 

“The Actis and Deidis of Wallace,” by 
Blind Harry the Minstrel, who is believed to 
have written about 1470, contains a descrip- 
tion of a pursuit of that chief made with the 
assistance of a bloodhound; and a bloodhound 
plays an important part in the poem of Bar- 
bour’s, written in the fourteenth century, which 
recites how Sir Aymer de Valence and John 
of Lorn assembled a large force to attack the 
Bruce. 

In Nicholson and Burns, “History of the 
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Antiquities of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land,” published 1777, we find that 


slough dogs were for pursuing offenders through 
the sloughs, mosses, and bogs that were not pass- 
able but by those that were acquainted with the 
various and intricate by-paths and turnings. These 
offenders were peculiarly styled moss-troopers: and 
the dogs were commonly called bloodhounds, 
which were kept in use till within the memory of 
many of our fathers. 

And all along the pursuit of ‘‘ hot trod” ( fla- 
grante delicto), with red hand (as the Scots term it), 
was by hound and horn and voice. 


At a still later time bloodhounds were used 
for the capture of sheep-stealers and others, 
and a tax was often levied for their mainte- 
nance for this purpose. 

It is only in very old writings that we find 
talbots, or white bloodhounds, mentioned. The 
“thick, round head” Somerville describes 
would certainly not be admired now, and I 
believe was never an accurate description of 
_ the bloodhound. A long, narrow, peaked head 
is indicative of great scenting powers, and large 
flews and dewlap of a deep, mellow voice. 

The bloodhound has a much more delicate 
nose than any other known breed of hound, 
and can puzzle out a cold scent under the 
most adverse conditions. He is remarkable 
for adhering to the scent of the animal on 
which he is laid. Some years since a pack of 
staghounds was kept in Derbyshire, and it 
was no infrequent occurrence for the hunted 
deer to take refuge among a herd in some 
park. In this case the pack was whipped off 
and a couple of bloodhounds laid on, who 
stuck to the hunted deer until they got him 
clear of the herd, when the pack was again 
laid on. 

The bloodhound is easily entered to hunt 
anything, and with a strong scent will some- 
times absolutely sit down on his haunches for 
a few seconds and throw tongue in sheer de- 
light. The note is very deep, mellow, and pro- 
longed, and may be heard for miles. The bay, 
or “ singing,” of a kennel of bloodhounds just 
before feeding or exercising is most melodious. 

The bloodhound was originally so slow that 
in border warfare he was taken up and carried 
on horseback for a time when the pursuers 
came to soft ground, where the trail was visi- 
ble. Ifthe horse of that period was faster than 
the bloodhound, the latter must indeed have 
been slow. 

Lord Wolverton owned a pack of blood- 
hounds a few years ago with which he hunted 
turned-out deer in Dorsetshire and the Black- 
moor Vale. He finally gave them up, and Lord 
Carrington brought them to hunt in Bucking- 
hamshire, but only kept them a season, as he 
either had not the key to Lord Wolverton’s 
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management, or the country was not so’suitable 
forthem. In 1881 the greater part of this pack 
was sold to Count le Couteulx de Canteleu, 
who has kept a number of pure English blood- 
hounds for many years, and used them with 
others crossed between the bloodhound and 
some of the old French breeds, hunting deer 
and wild boar. 

Count le Couteulx told me that he found 
the pure bloodhound very suitable for this 
purpose, except that he is often not so cou- 
rageous as is desirable for boar-hunting. He 
showed me the head of a boar which was 
brought to bay in the middle of a forest and 
killed eight hounds before the horseman could 
get up to perform the happy dispatch. 

Some years since Mr. Selby Lowndes hunted 
outlying deer in Whaddon Chase with a small 
pack of bloodhounds, and sometimes hunted 
deer-stealers and sheep-stealers with them also, 
to the great discomfiture of these outlaws. An 
old man now living who used to hunt with these 
hounds relates that a hound called Gamester 
was the most reliable man-hunter they had, 
and that on one occasion when hunting a sheep- 
stealer, the man had gone away from his cot- 
tage some considerable distance to an old shed 
or cow byre, where he had literally buried 
himself in the manure which had been allowed 
to accumulate there; but the dog found him 
at once, and he was forced to come out from 
his hiding-place. 

Mr. Lowndes bought Gamester out of a 
higgler’s cart which he was drawing (although 
quite a puppy), giving £10 for him. Soon 
afterwards he refused #100 for the hound. 
The old servant referred to above stated that 
Gamester was so powerful that he could take 
up a horse’s head, such as a man could only 
lift with some little difficulty, and leap on his 
high bed withit. He would hunta buck through 
all his travels in the night and find him the 
next day. 

Until a comparatively short time since, each 
keeper in the New Forest was required to 
keep a couple of bloodhounds on his walk. 
They called them talbots, and one keeper 
named Primer, on the Boldrewood walk, used 
to boast that he had had the breed in his 
family for more than three hundred years. 

Some forty to fifty years ago Mr. Thomas 
Nevil of Chillend, New Winchester, procured 
one or two couples of these hounds from Primer, 
and from them originated a small pack which 
is deserving of aseparatearticle. These hounds 
were described as being much like our present 
bloodhounds, but somewhat lighter in build, 
although Random, one of the finest hounds 
Mr. Nevil bred, is said to have been so high 
that he could walk round a high dining-room 
table and with his forefeet on the ground help 























himself to anything he liked. Mr. Nevil took 
a fancy to have them all as nearly black as he 
could,— marked like black-and-tan terriers, 
in fact,— and so they were at his death. He 
always destroyed the lighter-colored puppies. 
Mr. Nichols, one of our most noted blood- 
hound breeders, obtained a hound called 
Countess from Mr. Nevil about 1876, and the 
cross was so successful that there is scarcely a 
bloodhound living to-day that has not some 
of this blood in his veins; and through Mr. 
Nevil’s fancy for this color, which had become 
so emphasized in his pack, the general color 
of our bloodhounds is much darker than for- 
merly. 

Speaking of Mr. Nevil’s black St. Huberts, 
a writer in “ Baily’s Magazine” says : 


They were the descendants of that pack of which 
William Rufus was master. They were certainly 
splendid-looking hounds when we saw them, and 
their deep bay was a grand thing to hear. Mr. 
Nevil hunted everything with them, from the wild 
jackal and the lordly stag to the water-rat and ‘‘ such 
small deer.” In the summer time, when 
the St. Huberts were taking holidays, no better 
sport could be imagined, said Mr. Nevil, than a 
run with a fine water-rat; and the earnestness with 
which he described to us a ‘‘ run” of this sort, and 
the wonderful behavior of the St. Huberts under 
rather trying circumstances, was most amusing. 
He had trained his hounds to hunt the stags he 
kept in a paddock adjoining his house, and to trot 
home together side by side, the hunters and the 
hunted, after the stag had been taken. We have 
mentioned a jackal—an animal that lay on the 
tug like a collie dog, and was quite willing to be 
hunted by the St. Huberts and return to his rug 
after the hunt was over; but his chief loves were 
the stags. He had taught them to come to his call 
and feed out of his hand. He had taught the hounds 
that hunted them one day to be their companions 
the next, while the jackal went in and out as an 
occasional visitor. 


There is not now any established pack of 
bloodhounds in England. Mackenzie’s “ His- 
tory of Northumberland,” published at New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1811, gives the following 
account of a pack of partly bred bloodhounds : 


SpirtLe Hitt, ParisH oF MILForp. 

The late William Bullock, Esq., of this place; was 
a keen and skillful sportsman, and kept a small but 
choice and valuable pack of hounds. So excellently 
were they trained that, like sleuth-dogs of the 
borderers, they could trace out a thief through all 
his turnings and windings. Whenever a hen-roost 
was robbed, geese killed, or other depredation com- 
mitted by reynard in the neighborhood, Mr. Bul- 
lock was applied to and seldom failed to exterminate 
the nocturnal robber. At one time a most extraor- 
dinary instance occurred of the quality of two of 
his hounds. He threw off his pack in a covert near 
this place: when beating the bushes, a fox was un- 
kenneled on the flank of the near hounds. They 
doubled upon him with their usual eagerness, and 
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after a spirited chase lost his track; but the two 
leading hounds were missing, and they neither came 
up at the voice of the huntsman nor the sound of 
bugle. The fox took towards Rothbury Forest, where 
he was seen followed by thehounds. Here it would 
appear he was headed off, when he directed his 
course to a stronghold on Simonside Hill, from 
whence, being still pursued, he ran northward and 
crossed the Coquet at crag-end, where he expected 
to find an asylum. Being again disappointed, he 
made towards Thrunton Crag, where he was 
equally unsuccessful. He then stretched across the 
country towards Cheviot. A shepherd on the skirts 
of that mountain in the evening heard the cry of 
hounds in the distance, and shortly after saw a 
fox coming towards him at a slow pace, and two 
hounds a few yards behind, running abreast and al- 
ternately chanting in a feeble key. The man con- 
fined his cur and stood stationary till they came up 
to the fox, which they tumbled down and fell upon 
but were unable to worry. The spectator then 
sprang to the spot, took reynard by the brush and 
pulled him forward in order to dispatch him, but 
he was already at the point of expiring. As soon as 
the hounds were a little recovered, he gave them 
some pieces of bread, and then conveying them to 
his cottage entertained them with the best viands 
his cupboard could afford. He had them called 
at Wooler market and the neighboring churches, 
butno person claimed them, They continued under 
his hospitable roof until Mr. Bullock accidentally 
heard of their place of residence, when he instantly 
recovered his two favorites and liberally rewarded 
their kind host. The zigzag course they had run 
in the chase was computed at upwards of seventy 
miles, and, what is remarkable, the fox seemed per- 
fectly acquainted with all the strongholds in this 
passage. The writer has often heard these anec- 
dotes repeated in this part of the country, where he 
resided for some time. 


In “ Boyle’s Life and Works,” by T. Birch, 
1772, I find the following remarks “On the 
Strange Subtilty of Effluviums” : 


A person of quality, to whom I am nearly allied, 
related to me that to make a trial whether a young 
bloodhound was well instructed (or, as the hunts- 
men call it, made), he caused one of his servants, 
who had not killed or so much as touched any of 
his deer, to walk to a country town four miles off, 
and then to a market town three miles distant from 
thence ; which done, this nobleman did, a competent 
while after, put the bloodhound upon the scent of 
the man, and caused him to be followed by a ser- 
vant or two, the master himself thinking it also fit 
to go after them to see the event; which was that 
the dog, without ever seeing the man he was to 
pursue, followed him by the scent to the above- 
mentioned places, notwithstanding the multitude 
of market people that went along in the same way, 
and of travelers that had occasion to cross it; and 
when the bloodhound came to the chief market 
town, he passed through the streets without taking 
notice of any of the people there, and left not till 
he had gone to the house where the man he sought 
rested himself, and found him in an upper room, 
to the wonder of those that followed him. The par- 
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ticulars of this narrative the nobleman’s wife, a per- 
son of great veracity, that happened to be with him 
when the trial was made, confirmed to me. 

When we consider the marvelous attributes 
of the bloodhound, it is difficult to understand 
how it could possibly have gone almost out 
of use, as it evidently did. Probably this deca- 
dence began when he was no longer required 
in border warfare. For some reason he gradu- 
ally ceased to be used as a limier, and the 
pursuit of criminals by means of bloodhounds 
was entirely given up long before the public 
learned to regard the new police, established 
in 1829, as their natural protectors. As a mat- 
ter of course the breed became very scarce, 
and was only kept up by old families who were 
loath to part from their ancient traditions, or 
who had deer parks and used bloodhounds 
for tracking wounded deer, Fortunately, dog 
shows came to the rescue, or the breed would 
probably have by this time become extinct. 

I fear that dog shows and their attendant 
changes of fashion have done an immense 
amount of harm to some of our most useful 
breeds; but luckily the bloodhound has been 
estimated most highly for his best and most 
characteristic qualities, and the long, narrow, 
peaked head, always associated with special 
scenting powers, and the long earsand immense 
dewlap, indicative of voice, are much more 
common now than ever before. The chief 
alteration has been in the lines denoting speed, 
and we now have a very much faster hound 
than in the moss-trooping days; in fact, many 
bloodhounds are quite as fast as average fox- 
hounds. They have seldom been hunted in 
packs, and it would take generations of careful 
breeding and handling to make them suitable 
for English fox-hunting. 

Nothing but the foxhound would work with 
a mob of perhaps 200 or 300 horsemen crash- 
ing behind him, and then trot home gayly after 
10 or 12 hours of hard work. The huntsman 
of a pack of foxhounds has to lift them con- 
stantly and often guesses his fox to death, but 
the bloodhound would not stand this treat- 
ment. He likes to work out a scent carefully 
and cast himself, and will not brook much 
interference. No doubt he might be modified 
in this respect if it were thought desirable to 
do so; but it must be remembered that for 
generations many of our most experienced 
men have spared neither time, trouble, nor 
money in the perfection of our foxhound, 
and for his particular work it would seem 
scarcely possible to produce a more suitable 
hound. Probably out of 100 foxhound puppies 
bred annually at Belvoir Castle all but about 

- 20 are drafted, and out of these 20 one-half 
are not bred from again; and this kind of care- 
ful selection has been going on all over England 
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for nearly a century. I should think that for 
every bloodhound reared in England there 
are five hundred foxhounds ; and of course fox- 
hounds have had the advantage of being bred for 
work, which has not latterly been the case with 
bloodhounds. We have, however, been intensi- 
fying the type and formation indicative of the 
special properties inherent in him, and I am 
satisfied that with a reasonable amount of care- 
ful training we may obtain much more won- 
derful results in the tracking of criminals than 
have ever been attained before. We have now 
few hounds trained to hunt the “ clean boot,” — 
i. é., merely the natural scent of a man through 
his boots,—and the very few bloodhound 
owners who attempt anything of this kind do 
not devote sufficient time to the pursuit to 
bring their hounds to even a moderate degree 
of excellence. » 

I am convinced that the time has now come 
when we may hope to see this matter taken up 
in a thoroughly intelligent manner ; and if this 
is done, we shall, in a very few years, be quite 
unable to understand why the bloodhound 
was ever allowed to fall into disuse for this pur- 
pose. Each succeeding generation of trained 
hounds must become much more proficient 
than the last one; and when they have come 
into general use the deterrent effect on crime 
will be incalculable. Such detectives would be 
incapable of accepting a bribe, and would often 
discover criminals when other means could 
only end in failure. 

At the Warwick dog show of 1886 some 
bloodhound trials were attempted in the castle 
park, Seven hounds were entered, but unfor- 
tunately several of them had evidently never 
been trained, and the courses run were made 
much too short for any real test of the capa- 
bilities of the hounds. Still three of them ran 
the line very accurately, although they had 
not been trained at all until about two months 
before the trials, 

Some few years ago the idea of the use of , 
bloodhounds for detective purposes was 
mooted in the daily papers, and the how] of hor- 
ror at the barbarity of such a proceeding that 
it raised from the uninformed was most amus- 
ing to those who know the tractability of the 
bloodhound. He was associated with the tales 
of slave-hunting in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“ Dred,” and was supposed to be a ferocious 
monster, endowed with witch-like attributes, 
and capable of pursuing his victim successfully 
under any conditions until caught, when he 
would certainly tear him limb from limb. 

The horrible murders committed in the East 
End of London last year and the complete 
failure of the police to trace the perpetrator 
of these outrages were the means of calling 
attention once more to the qualifications of 




















this old-time detective. The daily papers were 
filled with letters advocating his use ; but, from 
the thoroughly impracticable nature of many 
of these epistles, I fear that the change in public 
opinion was due more to a strong desire for 
vengeance on an exceptionally loathsome mis- 
creant than to increased knowledge of the dis- 
position of the bloodhound, At one time the 
police received about 1200 letters daily con- 
taining various suggestions, and of these some 
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400 proposed the use of bloodhounds. Some 
of the newspaper correspondents seemed to be- 
lieve that the police had only to take a blood- 
hound of any kind to the place where a murder 
had been committed weeks or months before, 
and the animal would at once scent out the 
trail of the murderer in preference to thousands 
of others and infallibly run the man down. 

In the beginning of October I was consulted 
by Sir Charles Warren, then the Chief Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police, as to the 
feasibility of employing bloodhounds to track 
the Whitechapel murderer, and after some 
correspondence I took two hounds up to 
London to experiment with. We ran them 
repeatedly in the parks for the information of 

1 The engravings in this article were drawn by 
R. H. Moore from dogs owned by the author. 
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police authorities and various representatives 
of the press, and sufficiently demonstrated the 
facts that the hounds will run a man who 
is a complete stranger to them, that when 
they have come up to their man they will not 
molest him in any way, and that although the 
line may be crossed by others they will not 
change. While in London I never ran them 
without the line of the hunted man being 
crossed (often by quite a number of people), 
but the hounds never once 
changed. They could carry the 
line across and for a short way 
along the gravel paths in the 
parks, but the experiments made 
on the London stones could not 
be considered as satisfactory as 
we should have wished. Hunt- 
ing the clean boot on a London 
pavement is, I believe, the most 
severe test that any hound can be 
put to, and will of course require 
special and careful training. 

I think I know every breeder 
of bloodhounds in England, and 
am not aware that this has ever 
been attempted before. I have 
not the least doubt that an intel- 
ligent, patient trainer, with well- 
bred hounds, can surmount these 
difficulties. At present I believe 
that no one does more training 
to hunt the clean boot than my- 
self, but I am unable to give my 
hounds one-tenth of the work 
necessary to show really first-rate 
results. 

One method of training advo- 
cated is to rub with blood the 
boots of the man who runs for 
the hounds, and to discontinue 
this gradually as the hounds 
become more expert. This is 
a very bad system. It is quite easy to enter 
bloodhounds without any artificial aid of this 
kind, and it is much more difficult to get them to 
run a man after they have become accustome<| 
to a stronger scent. I consider that hounds 
work better when entered to one particular 
scent and kept to that only, and I never al- 
low my hounds to hunt anything but the clean 
boot. I begin to take my pups to exercise on 
the roads when three or four months old, and 
a very short time suffices to get them under 
good command. You can begin scarcely 
too early to teach pups to hunt the clean boot. 
For the first few times I find it best to let them 
run some one they know; afterwards it does 
not matter how often the runner is changed. 
He should caress and make much of the pups 
and then let them see him start, but get out of 
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their sight as quickly as possible and run in a 
straight line, say two hundred yards up wind 
on grass-land, and then hide himself. The 
man who hunts the pups should know the ex- 
act line taken, and take the pups over it, try- 
ing to encourage them to hunt until they get 
to their man, who should reward them with a 
bit of meat. This may have to be repeated 
several times before they really get their heads 
down; but when they have once begun to hunt 
they improve rapidly and take great delight in 
the quest. Everything should be made as easy 
as possible at first and the difficulties increased 
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very gradually. This may be done by having 
the line crossed by others, by increasing the 
time before the pups are laid on, or by crossing 
roads, etc. When the pups get old enough they 
should be taught to jump boldly and to swim 
brooks where necessary. When young hounds 
have begun to run fairly well it will be found 
very useful to let the runner carry a bundle of 
sticks two feet or two feet six inches long, 
pointed at one end and with a piece of white 
paper in a cleft at the other end. When he 
makes a turn or crosses a fence he should put 
one of these sticks down and incline it in the 



























direction he is going to take next. This will 
give the person hunting the hounds some idea 
of the correctness of their work, though the 
best hounds do not always run the nearest to 
the line. On a good scenting day I have seen 
hounds running hard fifty yards or more to 
leeward of the line taken. These sticks should 
be taken up when done with, or they may be 
found misleading on some other occasion. The 
hounds will soon learn to cast themselves or try 
back if they overrun the line, and should never 
receive any assistance so long as they continue 
working on their own account. It is most 
important that they should become self- 
reliant. The line should be varied as much as 
possible. It is not well to run hounds over 
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when hunting any wild animal, but many 
hounds run perfectly mute when hunting man. 
This is, however, very much a matter of breed- 
ing. Some strains run man without giving 
tongue at all; others are very musical. 

If any reader is fond of seeing hounds work 
and has only a limited amount of country to 
hunt over, he will find much pleasure in hunting 
man with one or two couples of bloodhounds. 
In such circumstances it is a great convenience 
to be able to select the course, which cannot 
be done if hunting some wild animal, and a 
great variety of different runs can be made 
over limited ground. Bloodhounds can be 
easily entered to hunt a horse; and, if this is 
preferred, a man may be sent across country 
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exactly the same course they have been 
hunted on some previous occasion. If some 
hounds are much slower than the rest it is best 
to hunt them by themselves, or they may get 
to “score to cry,” as the old writers say, in- 
stead of patiently working out the line for 
themselves. 

It is a great advantage to get hounds ac- 
customed to strange sights and noises. Ifa 
hound is intended to be brought to a pitch of 
excellence that shall enable him to be used 
in thoroughfares, he should be brought up in a 
town and see as much bustle as possible. If he 
Is Only intended to be used in open country, 
with occasional bits of road work, this is not 
necessary. Bloodhounds give tongue freely 





on horseback and the hounds laid on when it 
is thought that he has had sufficient start. 

I know nothing more delightful than to see 
bloodhounds working out a scent carefully 
under varying circumstances, and to hear their 
sonorous, deep, bell-like note. ‘To my ear there 
is more melody in a chorus such as this than 
was ever put into song or ballad. 

To become, however, a complete fanatic in 
the breed, one well-bred bloodhound should 
be kept as a constant companion and insep- 
arable friend. Under these circumstances the 
hound’s individuality is developed, and his 
capacity as a good comrade will be chiefly 
determined by the intelligence and fraternity 
of his human associate. He is essentially and 
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preéminently a gentlemanly dog, and when 
you have once won his esteem he may be de- 
pended upon as your stanch, trusty, and life- 
long friend. He has a solemn, stately bearing, 
and a thoughtful, ingenuous expression, which 
is quite in keeping with his princely birth. 
Landseer painted some very good portraits 
of the bloodhounds of his day. He was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jacob Bell in the breeding of 
bloodhounds, and it is related that on one 
occasion Mr. Bell drove into his stable-yard 
when an old favorite named Countess was lying 
asleep in a hayloft. She half woke up at the 
familiar sound made by her master’s wheels, 
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be kept clear of this contagion or infection, 
they are as hardy as other breeds of dogs. 
Breeders in France and Germany have been 
more successful, probably owing to their hounds 
having been bred and reared in a different cli- 
mate and under different conditions. The last 
time I had distemper in my kennels I lost 
only one out of eight pups attacked, and I at- 
tribute this good fortune to the use of quinine 
in large doses. I gave from three to four 
grains twice daily, and this is the only drug | 
have tried that has had any effect in reducing 
the fever. 

The most important matters are great clean- 
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came to the door, and falling down into the 
yard was killed instantly. If the death of 
Countess was sudden her immortality was im- 
mediate, for Mr. Bell put her into his dog- 
cart and drove at once to Sir Edwin Landseer, 
who posed the hound and painted the picture 
known as “The Sleeping Bloodhound,” which 
is now in the National Gallery. 

Grafton, the model for “ Dignity and Impu- 
dence,” was considered a very fine specimen 
at that time, but we have now many hounds 
which are very much better in every particu- 
lar, so far as it is possible to form an opinion 
from the picture. 

When bloodhounds contract distemper they 
generally have the disease ina very severe form, 
owing to their close in-breeding ; but if they can 





liness and unsparing use of disinfectants, ab- 
solute quiet, a room of even temperature, 
admitting plenty of fresh air without draught, 
and a variety of the most nourishing liquid food 
possible, given very frequently in small quanti- 
ties. The puppy should not have any exercise 
until he has completely recovered and the 
temperature has for some days been quite natu- 
ral, as a relapse is generally fatal. 

The bloodhound may be described as 
follows : 

The head is the chief characteristic of the 
breed and should be estimated very highly ; 
the skull is very long (good dogs generally ex- 
ceed eleven inches in length), narrow, and very 
much peaked; muzzle deep and square ; ears 
very thin, long, and pendulous, set on very 
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low, hanging close to the face and curled upon 
themselves; eyes hazel colored, deep set, with 
triangular shaped lids showing the haw. Flews 
long, thin, and pendulous, the upper lip over- 
hanging the lower one. Neck long, with great 
quantity of loose skin or dewlap. ‘The skin of 
the face should be very loose and wrinkled, 
and when the nose is depressed a roll of loose 
skin should be seen on the forehead. ‘The coat 
should be close, but rather silky in texture, and 
theskinthin. Height, dogs from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven inches at shoulder, bitches rather 
less. Shoulders deep and sloping, brisket par- 
ticularly well let down, forming a sort of keel 
between the forelegs; loins broad and mus- 
cular; powerful, muscular thighs and second 
thighs; good legs and round feet, hocks well 
bent; tapering, lashing stern. 

The color most generally admired now is 
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black and tan, the legs, feet, and all or part of 
the face being a tan color, and the back and 
sides and the upper part of neck and stern 
black. There is generally a white star on the 
chest, and a little white on the feet is admissi- 
ble. Some fifteen years since it was not at all 
uncommon to see white flecks orf the back — 
making the hound look as if he had been out 
in a snow-storm—and a white tip to stern. The 
former peculiarity seems unfortunately to be 
quite lost, but the white tip to stern is still 
sometimes met with. A deep red with tan 
markings is common ; but to my mind the most 
beautiful color of all is a tawny, more or less 
mixed with black on the back. It is, however, 
very rare, and I only know one or two hounds 
of this color. The bitch is somewhat smaller 
than the dog, and in her the head properties 
are not so fully developed. 
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NE who turns over the leaves of 
a Japanese book of hermits is 
apt to exclaim: “ How like these 
old men are to hard-featured 
Scotchmen, or to Irish peasants 
from Ulster or Connaught!” It 

is only on studying the past of Ireland and 

Britain that one sees resemblances much more 

impressive than such coincidences — perceives 

they are more than coincidences, and rather 
in the nature of a radical correspondence be- 
tween the race mixtures at the two points about 
the round of the earth east and west between 
which lies the greatest stretch of land. Asastone 
dropped in a quiet pool sends waves equally in 
every direction, so for purposes of illustration 
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MUCH REDUCED IN SIZE, 

we can imagine that from some central point of 
folk-disturbance successive waves of emigrants, 
conquerors, colonists rippled out to what was 
called of old the uttermost parts of the earth. 

With the bold imagery of the peoples of 
Asia Minor, with the pride of the great com- 
monwealths of Semitic-Turanians on the Eu- 
phrates, the Bible places that point on the 
plain of Shinar and gives for the reason of the 
dispersion a confusion of tongues about the 
tower of Babel. Under this imagery, under 


the distortions inevitable from historical per- 
spective and the need of presenting com- 
plicated facts in a definite concrete shape, 
it is the privilege of modern research to find 
the grand outlines true, and to correct the 
minor inaccuracies due to ages which lacked 
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OF IRELAND. 
the wealth of materials now at hand. Of the 
many glories of little Ireland this is one, to 
have retained in her mythology and legends 
much that illustrates the history of humanity 
before what is strictly called history found its 
way into books. 

The narrative ballads of Oisin, whose name 
is explained by the Gaels of Ireland as “ little 
fawn,” in connection with an enchantment of 
his mother into the form of a doe previous to 
his birth, contain the longing and resentment 
of pagans under the yoke of Christianity. He 
is a revenant from the Land of Youth who 
finds St. Patrick in virtual control of Ireland. 
Gone are all the delights intellectual, all the 
pleasures carnal, of the Fenian days, when the 
summers were passed by that 
national militia in picnics 
among the abundant forests, 
hunting wild oxen, boars, 
deer, and wolf, harassing the 
foes of the arch-king who re- 
fused tribute of cattle, sleep- 
ing in the open, keeping 
pirates out of the rivers and 
estuaries; whose winters were 
passed in warm quarters at 
the homesteads of farmers, 
who did not dare refuse 
them anything their inso- 
lence asked. Ojisin finds as- 
ceticism the ideal of the day. 
The monkish rule forbids 
bloodshed, sensuality, and 
carousal, limits polygamy, 
and in a thousand ways en- 
forces uncomfortable Chris- 
tian precepts founded on a general doctrine 
of self-denial. 

We may well ask how it comes that such 
defiant utterances as are given below were able 
to survive centuries of Christian rule during 
which the professed teachers of that faith were 
very often the keepers of tradition. To ex- 
plain it we must not forget that the people 
had reason to resent the endowment of village 
bishopric, village cure, monastery, and clerical 
establishment. The largess of chief and pro- 
vincial king to clerics was at the expense of 
the peasants; always it was the latter who 
had to pay, and their consent was no more 
asked than it was under paganism when the 
Fenians rode over them roughshod. Listen to 
the dialogue between St. Patrick and Oisin, 
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translated by John O’Daly for the Ossianic Were my son Oscur and God 
Society: Hand to hand on Cnoc-na-bh-Fiann. 
If | saw my son down — 
Patrick. Misery attend thee, old man, I would say that God was a strong man! 
Who speakest the words of madness ; baad ‘ 
God is better for one hour hese are the words of a poet who saw the 
Than all the Fians of Eire. artistic value of Oisin’s contrast with St. Pat 


rick and made sharp that contrast by a touch 
Oisin. O Patrick of the crooked crozier, of blasphemy ; but the spirit is true to the old 
Who makes me that impertinent answer, national feeling of the irksomeness of a religion 
Thy crozier would be in atoms forced upon the people by their rulers and soon 
Were Oscur present ! developing into another sort of tyranny from 











that which their an- 
cestors suffered. Look- 
ing back they saw the 
glories of the pagan 
past, and did not 
realize its iniquities ; 
yearned for its free- 
dom, and forgot its 
death-fires and an- 
archy. The parish 
priest of Ireland can 
best tell if the peasants 
do not show glimpses of this medieval atti- 
tude towards the Church, in spite of three 
centuries of Protestant oppression which 
have riveted the bands of love between 
the people and their pastors. I venture to 
say that from the point of view at the Vatican 
the habitants of Lower Canada are better 
Catholics than the Irish, though the latter have 
done and suffered far more for the sake of their 
religion; and I explain it from the fact that 
whereas the Aaditants, by removing from Brit- 
tany and Normandy, have broken with most of 
the traditions of paganism, the Catholic Irish 
have kept those traditions alive, because all the 
efforts (even Cromwell’s) to dislodge them from 
the land have been without avail. They pos- 
sess Ireland still, and retain traces of paganism 
in the face of steady opposition from their own 
priests. 

Who keeps this healthy, this dignified, note 
of a nation’s past sounding down the centuries 
despite the frown of the Roman priest, the 
superciliousness of the Protestant minister, the 
jeers of the Orange faction? An old witch like 
this one in the picture, against whose invincible 
habit of collecting fagots from the “ demesne ” 
the landed proprietor builds those charming 
gray walls crowned with ferns and daisies which 
convert some Irish roads for mile after mile 
into open cuts between masonry soft with age. 
Seated by the turf fire she croons out scraps 
of old ballads, while the little girl whose earnest 
face is here depicted listens as if her life de- 
pended on it. When the village bard begins 
to collect his stock of ballads it is from such 
sources he takes the impulse and materials. 
Most of the lyrics and dramatic ballads written 
down between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries 
have owed their continued existence at one 
time or another to these humble imitators of 
the braveold bards and genealogists who lived 
in times when their office was honored and well 
recompensed. 

The ballad from which the above verse is 
taken is comparatively late and serves as intro- 
duction to the Battle of Cnoc-an-Air, or Hill 
of Slaughter, in which Oscar succeeds in killing 
Talc mac Treoin, a demon hero who has forced 
the king of Greece to give him his daughter. 
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The latter flies to Fion to demand protection — 
as well she might if Talc looked like this: 
“ Not without cause did I hate him,” she says. 
“ Black as the coal was his skin; two ears, a tail 
and the head of a cat are upon the man of re- 
pulsive countenance.” His name appears to 
mean Stout, son of Strong, and as such purely 
fictitious ; but the description tallies with a Kel- 
tic view of the aboriginal Irish, with the Finnish 
view of Lapps, with the fauns and satyrs of 
Greek statuary, and with Scandinavian descrip- 
tions of the zo¢uns, or giants, from whom Jutland 
gets its name—in general with the darker- 
skinned inhabitants of Europe exaggerated in 
the descriptions of Aryans. Compare in the 
Shah-Nameh the contrast between the cham- 
pions of Iran and the Deevs they vanquished. 
Mixed with these traditions of an actual 
warfare in the remote past are more poetic 
ideas such as Professor John Rhys of Oxford 
brings out with too much exclusion of the 
historical groundwork in his Hibbert lectures, 
namely, “ Ideas of Night in Contest with the 
Day, Winter with Summer, the Powers of Dark- 
ness and Cold with the Sun.” The champion 
who arrives in Ireland to avenge the death of 
Stout, son of Strong, is called Meargach, or 
Melancholy. When Fion mac Cumhal reviews 
his army before joining battle with this most 
redoubtable foe it is curious to observe that 
the van, the first of his seven battalions, is 
composed of “ heroes smooth and fresh.” ‘The 
allusion is to their complexions, and points to 
the fair-haired, tall Kelts, who were the latest 
comers into Ireland and the ruling military 
caste—those blue-eyed, yellow-haired Kelts 
who sacked Rome, ravaged Greece, and 
founded the Galatian commonwealth in Asia 
Minor. The battalion of “ middle-sized men ” 
and that of “small men” we may understand as 
recruited from the true hunter and fisher tribes, 
who gave the name Fenian to the army itself and 
Fion to the folk-hero. While it does not seem 
well to go so far as the author of “ Ancient and 
Modern Britons” (London, 1884) in supposing 
that there were black tribes in Britain and Ire- 
land, there is evidence of dark and light colored 
tribes, the former of which perhaps contained 
more Aryan, the latter more Turanian, blood. 
But the mixing of these peoples has been so 
intimate, and lies back so far in the past, that 
we must be content with the barest hints. 
Fion is often called Finn, descendant of 
Stammering, instead of son of Bondage, which 
may refer to the contempt one race bears an- 
other whose speech they understand with dif- 
ficulty, and be the nickname Kelts gave to the 
Ugrian tribes of Ireland. We may even detect 
the ancient race hatreds among the leaders of 
the Fenians in the feud that subsists between 
Fion and a chief lieutenant of his, one-eyed 
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Goll, descendant of Morna. When Fion asks Conan the Bald, another officer, was always 
Goll whether he will face Melancholy alone, ready to show the same spirit of revenge for 
that champion sneers : ancestral wrongs. Goll the One-eyed, though 


O Fionn, saith Goll, cunningly and wisely, & Captam under Fion, had pre- 
'T is true thou lovest not me: viously slain in battle not only 
Thou wouldst wish to put me in danger Fion’s father, but Luichet the 
And Oscur from trouble to be safe. Finn. His sept dwelt in Finn- 
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magh near Athlone, whence we may suppose 
they had expelled the former Finno- U grian in- 
habitants. ‘These are only a few instances of 
traces that confirm the idea that the Fenians 
were largely made up cf aboriginal Irish, be- 
tween whom and the purer Kelts the antique 
feuds only slumbered. We must think of Finns 
as living in Germany, Scandinavia, and Britain. 
Sania, the queen of an Irish king of the second 
century, is called the 
daughter of Scal the 
Stammerer, king of 
Finland. She is even 
said to have been 
grandmother to 
Fion, Here we may 
understand an allu- 
sion to Badb, old 
war-goddess of the 


primitive Europe- 
ans, taken into the 
pantheon of the 


Kelts. We lack pic- 
tures or sculptures of 
these early heroes. 
The woodcut of a 
warrior of the old 
Finnic type is taken 
from an edition of 
the Kalewala as the 
nearest approach to 
the appearance of 
a Fenian soldier of 
Ireland of the Tu- 
ranian type. 

Among the most 
curious __ traditions 
concerning Fion not 
the least is that by 
which St. Patrick is 
sharply marked out among saints, namely, the 
destruction of Aias/s, or dragons, in Erin. As 
Wainamoinen of Finland enters into the mouth 
of the Song-monster Wipunen, so Fion and his 
“ Fianna” are swallowed by the Arrach, in the 
ballad called “The Finnian Hunt of Sliabh 
Truim,” in John O’Daly’s edition of Fenian 
poems: 


It swallowed Fionn in the midst of them 

When the Fianna of Eirinn raised a shout ; 

We were for some time without aid, 

And the serpent dealing destruction amongst us. 


An opening in each side of his body 

Was made by Fionn, whose mind was not ill 
Until he let out without delay 

Every one of the Fianna he had swallowed. 


In the Kalewala the same episode is wrought 
with more artistic skill by the rustic bard, pos- 
sibly with some assistance from Lénnrot when 
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he prepared that epic as now published; but 
the general scene, though more circumstan- 
tially described, belongs to a more primitive 
race than the Irish. 


Wainamoinen of Wainola 

In his iron shoes and armor 
Careless walking, headlong stumbles 
In the spacious mouth and fauces 
Of the magic bard Wipunen. 





ORNAMENT 


A GORGET OR 
REDUCED, 


SUPPOSED TO BE BREAST 


GREATLY 
Wise Wipunen, full of song-charms, 
Opens wide his mouth and swallows 
Wainamoinen and his magic 

Shoes and staff and iron armor. 


Other water-dragons slain by Fion are those 
which haunted Lough Cuillinn, Lough Neagh 
near Belfast, the Hill of Howth close to Dub- 
lin, loughs Erne, Rea, Mask, and Remar, and 
the river Shannon. But it hardly is necessary 
to note many more of the parallels between 
Fion and Wainamoinen from Irish ballads and 
Kalewala, when their very names are the same. 
In the Kalewala the magical bard, demi-god, 
and national hero is also called Vaino, plainly 
a form of Fion, the root being the same as 
wana in Esthonian and vez in Hungarian. The 
meaning is, “ the old one.” Fion, son of Bond- 
age, is the same humanized god of the Finno- 
Ugrians as Vaino, but overlaid by Aryan ideas 
in Ireland to the point of losing most of his 
godlike traits. 























The hero Cuchulinn belongs to a more 
shadowy past than Oscar, Oisin, Fion mac 
Cumhal, and Diarmait, who elopes with Fion’s 
bride, the sun-goddess. Yet he does many 
things like Fion, and seems to be another version 
of the same ancient sun-god. With Cuchulinn 
we enter an earlier cycle, where Con- 
chobar mac Nessa takes the place 
of Fion, Cuchulinn has Diarmait’s 
place, Fergus mac Roig stands in 
the same relation to Cuchulinn that 
the Bard of the Boyne stood to Fion, 
as tutor or teacher. These heroes 
are assigned to the period of Christ’s 
appearance in Judea, while those 
who revolve about Fion belong to 
the second century A. D. As Oisin 
went to the Land of Youth and mar- 
ried the daughter of its king, return- 
ing several centuries later to find, like 
Rip Van Winkle, and the hero of a 
similar story in Japan, all his friends 
mere legends, so Cuchulinn is forced 
to visit a magical kingdom and marry 
the daughter of the Irish Neptune, 
Mananan mac Lir, though he returns 
betimes to console his jealous wife. 
The shadowy personage appears in 
the Kalewala as Mana, the god of 
death, and came down to Shakspere 
asa true historical king, namely, King 
Lear. 

Though placed several centuries 
earlier than the Fenians, the heroes 
of Ulster at the court of Conchobar 
mac Nessa belong to the most complete drama 
of any in Irish legendary. Here occurs an epic 
of wonderful roundness, in which Ailill and 
Medb, or Mab, king and queen of Connaught, 
are arrayed with their heroes against Concho- 
bar of Ulster, whose Achilles is Cuchulinn. It 
would take more space than this paper affords 
to tell even in outline the story of the war begun 
for the possession of a famous bull, and the feats 
of the chief hero in his contest at the ford with 
Ferdiadh, his former classmate at the military 
school of a war-goddess, Mention may be 
made of two feats, however. When his ordi- 
nary weapons fail to overcome Ferdiadh, and 
his own second begins to revile and taunt him 
from the bank of the river for his supineness, 
Cuchulinn gets his fury-fit aboard and turns 
into the primitive god of the savage; that is 
to say, he surpasses mere human deeds. He 
flies through the air and alights bodily on the 
rim of Ferdiadh’s shield. 

This Turanian trait crops up in far-off Japan 
with Yoshitsuné, a hero to whom the Japanese, 
like the Irish, assign a definite age, and whom 
they consider a historical personage. A favorite 
subject for Japanese painters, for the deft mold- 
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ers of decorations for sword-guards and trap- 
pings, is Yoshitsuné soaring in the air above 
Benkei, a burly ruffian whom he finally over- 
comes and attaches to himself as henchman. 
‘The Japanese hero has the same misfortunes 
in early life, his mother being forced to con- 
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ceal him, and he too learns swordsmanship 
from the dark powers, a king of the demons, 
who is represented in Irish by Scatach, the 
“shadowy,” a female teacher of the military 
art in Caledonia. In Ireland the Turanian 
hero fights at a ford, since bridges at that 
early date were hardly more than stepping- 
stones or baskets full of stone sunk at con- 
venient distances. In Japan, however, the 
fight is on a bridge. In both cases there 
must be some underlying reason for the lo- 
cality connected with the fact that gods were 
worshiped at fords, as we know from the votive 
swords, spears, and coins which are found in 
such spots. 

The other feat is the employment of a weapon 
whose appearance has not been accounted for 
by Irish archzeologists, whose relationship to 
known weapons is obscure, whose method of 
use as given by the epic seems preposterous. 
Yet the mention of this dart 1s so specific 
that no mistake is possible. Thus O’Curry 
translates : 


This was the character of that dart: it was upon 
a stream it should be set, and it was from between 
his toes he should cast it. It made but the wound 
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of one dart in entering the body; but it presented 
thirty inverted points against coming back, so that 
it could not be drawn from a person’s body without 
opening it. 

[t is this archaic weapon which compasses 
the death of Ferdiadh in the fearful struggle 
at the ford when Cuchulinn and his old school- 
mate are forced to fight each other to the 
bitter end. Cuchulinn was the only hero who 
could wield this water-dart. ‘To extract it from 
the body of his friend, Cuchulinn had to cut 
him open. Plainly we have here a barbarous 
weapon managed with the foot, an Indian or 
‘skimo salmon-spear, the several barbs of 
which are detached in the flesh of the prey. 
Yet a spear propelled by the 
foot was, and perhaps still is, 
part of the gear of a Lapp, 
and has found its way into 
print among the meager 
remains of Lapp songs col- 
lected by Professor O. Don- 
ner. A descendant of the 
sun, whose father, the sun- 
prince, has been slaughtered 
just as Fion’s father was, ap- 
proaches the old slayer of his 
parent, and a combat ensues 
like that between Cuchulinn 
and Ferdiadh in the main, 
but full of the utmost bar- 
barism, while the Irish bat- 
tle has along with its wild 
traits a host of chivalric ideas. 
The old enemy of the sun- 
child attempts to kill him 
with many weapons, among 
which is a poisonous spear 
driven by the foot from a 
bow: 


With his footbow 
window 

Casts the old one 

At the youth a poisoned javelin. 


from the 


a 


TORQUES AND 


Doubtless this represents 
a weapon of the chase and of 
war, once known in Ireland, the tradition of 
which adheres to Cuchulinn, a Finno-Ugrian 
demi-god accepted and explained by the 
Gaels in their own tongue. 

The sun-heroes of Ireland may be sought 
in a more primitive form in the Kalewala, while 
the Lapps show the same legends in the most 
primitive shape. Yet the sun is by no means 
always masculine in sex. Diarmait the Beau- 
tiful is forced by Fion’s bride to elope with 
her, and Fion sends his unwilling heroes in 
pursuit. She is the humanized Sun, feminine 
in old Ireland as still among the Germans, 
who say Die Sonne but Der Mond, as also in 
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Japan, whose legendary preserves the curious 
story of the sun-goddess sulking in the cave 
and lured out by dances which we see so often 
depicted in the art of Nippon. The story is 
very different in the cycle that includes Cuchu- 
linn; there it is the Spring who elopes with 
the hero. ‘Thereby hangs this tale : 

In a campaign undertaken against an island, 
said to be the Isle of Man, a “ gray fighter” 
takes part with the heroes of Conchobar, and 
is so extraordinary in valor and efficiency that 
he is allowed what he stipulated as his own 
part of the spoils, namely, the finest gem. In- 
stead of a jewel, however, he selects from the 
spoil Blathmat, the “ blossom,” a lovely princess 
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whom Cuchulinn intended for his own. Being 
pursued by that champion he turns and defeats 
him, binds him hand and foot, cuts off his long 
hair and rubs his head in filth, then disappears 
to the westward. Afterwards Cuchulinn visits 
one Curoi mac Dairé in Kerry, and discovers 
that the “ gray fighter” who overthrew him 
has Blathmat to wife. Like Grainné, bride of 
Fion in the later cycle, she hates the man Fate 
has assigned to her, and concocts a plot. Cu- 
chulinn returns to the wild mountain stream 
that rushes down past the fort of Curoi ona 
peak of the Kerry hills, and waits for the signal. 
At last he sees the water of the brook turn 
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white ; Blathmat has caused vats of milk to be 
emptied in the stream. ‘The champion and his 
men rush up to the fort, burst open the gates, 
and murder Curoi as he lies with his head on 
his wife’s lap ; then he carries off Blathmat and 
various wonder-working objects that belonged 
before to Midir, the fairy-king. 

The name of this blossom princess, the 
stream white from the freshet, the traits of 
Cuchulinn which ally him to male represen- 
tatives of summer and the sun, are indications 
of the seasonal element in the story. The 
blossoms of Spring are rescued from the frosty 
arms of Winter. But Finnic legends show in 
Kuura, the hoarfrost, the same person as 
Curoi, and prove the “ gray fighter” to be, 
like Fion, one of the original ‘Turanian gods 
taken up into Gaelic legendary. Cuchulinn, 
on the other hand, though undoubtedly at bot- 
tom ‘Turanian, has been so amplified by the 
Kelts that he is more national, perhaps, than 
any other hero. If he can be identified with 
the Gaulish god of war Cocidius, found on vo- 
tive stones, his cult must be extremely ancient 
among the Kelts. Professor John Rhys has 
very acutely pointed out a Welsh parallel to 
the story of the frail Blathmat, the false one 
having a name also meaning the Blossom. 

The hero Cuchulinn seems to unite in his 
story the strains of many traditions both hu- 
man and divine. Perhaps no other hero fa- 
mous in Irish song and prose legend takes up 
in himself so complicated a skein of threads 
from the Keltic and Turanian past. It may be 
remembered from an earlier paper that his 
name was elaborately explained by the Gaels 
to mean cu the dog, cudainn of Culann, a cer- 
tain smith whose watch-dog he slew with his 
childish hands. The Welsh parallel of Cu- 
chulinn serves among others to expose the 
fallacy of this translation, for in Welsh legend 
he is associated with King Arthur under the 
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name of Kulhooch. Just as the champions of 
Ulster search all Ireland for a wife befitting 
Cuchulinn, so the knights of King Arthur of 
Wales search Britain for a wife for Kulhooch. 
She is Olwen, the “wheel ” of the seasons, and 
her father is a giant named Hawthorn who 
represents Winter. ‘The combat between him 
and Kulhooch has remarkable points of resem- 
blance to that of the Lapp hero just men- 
tioned. Great is the rejoicing when Kulhooch, 
the sun-hero, storms the fortress of Winter, and 
seizes his bride, the Spring. It is the same idea 
we have just seen in the story of Cuchulinn 
storming the castle of the “ gray fighter” at 
the signal of the whitened stream, slaying him 
and tearing Blossom from his embrace. Of 
Olwen it is said that clover-blossoms sprung 
up wherever she walked. Eimer, Cuchulinn’s 
first wife, is seized in much the same way. 

But how are we to account for that first 
syllable cw in the Irish hero’s appellation 
which rationalizing Gaels translated “ dog” ? 
Kulhooch explains Culinn, but not the whole 
name. 

Here we come upon a most curious matter, 
which shows another strand in the parti-colored 
thread of Cuchulinn. For that special mystic 
bird of spring, the ventriloquist cuckoo, was 
mixed up with the legends about Cuchulinn 
long before the explanation “ dog of Culann ” 
was dreamed of. In Wales the cuckoo, coocoog 
(in Irish céach), held the same position in 
popular lore as it does to this day in Rou- 
mania and Finland, on the one hand as the 
harbinger of spring, on the other as an oracle— 
moreover, a bird of sly immoral habits, diffi- 
cult to see, and hard to locate in the woods 
owing to the peculiarity of its song. English 
children sing : 


In April 

He tunes his bill, 
And in May 

He sings all day. 


Then in June 
He alters tune, 


In July 
Away to fly. 


The British superstition is that cuckoos turn 
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into merlin hawks at midsummer. Its brown 
back seems to have given a name to an article 
of dress common in Ireland when we first get 
authentic accounts of the national garb from 
historians, namely, the cuchul, Latin cucudlus, 
the hooded cloak which the old Romans found 
among the Gauls and borrowed from them. 
In Cichol Gri the footless, whose name from 
the very earliest Gaelic records has been sug- 
gested in a former paper for the earlier aspect 
of Cuchulinn, we get a point where the cuckoo 
legend and the meaning of hood coalesce. 
‘The rude piece of carving found in the 

Vosges district in ancient Belgium which has 
been called a Hercules appears to give this 
god, from whom Cuchulinn got his name. 
Keating quotes from an old poem: 

The seventh people that possessed 

The beauteous Eri of high plains 

Came with curt Kical, the short-legged, 

To the fair fields o’er Inber Domnan.! 


He represents the piratical tribes who lin- 
gered longest on remote islands west and 
north of Britain, and, from constant use of 
the small skin-boat, were fabled to be like 
seals, without true feet. The Aryan on his 
horse who is smiting down this monster must 
have been the sculptor, for the same reason 
given by the lion in the fable. In this con- 
nection we must recall the Shetland ballad 
already quoted, in which the seals that turn 
into men and women are called Finns. ‘They 
are the same as the Fomoraigh (now pro- 
nounced Fowri), and are still thought of as 
monsters as well as pirates. But the old idea 
of Cichol must have become blended with 
ideas of “ cuckoo” and “hood” at a very 
remote period, probably during the amalga- 
mation between a mixed immigration from 
Britain and the pure Turanian aboriginals. 

The Welsh word coocool/, “ hood,” has come 
into our tongue as “cowl,” while in modern 
Welsh coocoog, “cuckoo,” has been contracted 
to cog, and has entered English with the 
meaning “to cheat” as used by Shakspere. 
The pedigree of Cuchulinn in his connection 
with the bird of magic may be run back to 
figures like two in the Kalewala of the Finns, 
who show in a tragic way those traits of im- 
morality which popular observation associates 
with the cuckoo, the bird that has no nest: 
one is a gay, reckless libertine, who loses and 
gains with equal light-heartedness ; the other is 
guilty of worse crimes than Cuchulinn, with- 
out having any of his success or his virtues. 

One Finnish equivalent of Cuchulinn, a fig- 
ure in the Kalewala that springs from the same 
stem in the Turanian past, is the luckless Kul- 
lervo, to dishonor his own sister. But first note 
that the cuckoo is a sacred bird among the 
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Finns, associated with misfortune, and particu- 
larly with unhappy lovers. 


When I hear the cuckoo calling 
Then my heart is filled with sorrow ; 
Tears unlock my heavy eyelids, 
Flow adown my furrowed visage, 
Tears as large as silver sea-pearls ; 
Older grow my wearied elbows, 
Weaker fall my aged fingers, 
Wearily in all my members 

Does my body shake in palsy — 
When I hear the cuckoo singing, 
Hear the sacred cuckoo calling.” 


Cuchulinn is, like Kullervo, a son of Bond- 
ige, all his family being destroyed while he is 
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a baby, and he is saved with difficulty from the 
foe. Hardly more than a boy, he develops 
the strength of a giant. The story of the cheat 
practiced by the wife of the wondersmith 
Ilmarinen on Kullervo, namely, the stone baked 
in the cake, is not told of Cuchulinn, but crops 
up in a late legend of Fion mac Cumhal. 
Many of the early legends of Fion are found 
in the story of Kullervo, where he takes the 
place of Cuchulinn. But neither can be carried 
far as a parallel to the Finnic child of ill-luck, 
whose adventures belong to a very much more 
primitive state of society than those of the 
Irish heroes. It must suffice here to say that 
the name of Kullervo and that of Kulhooch 
of Wales are the same in probable derivation. 
Kulhooch has a Welsh explanation in cu/han, 
to grow lean, coo/a, faltering, languid. Chudlinn 
may be traced to Finnic £u/un, to lessen, de- 
cline. Several Tatar languages have u/ in the 
meaning of evil demon. Kindred terms are 
Finnic £uo/en, to die, Hungarian hu//a, corpse, 
Etruscan and Finnic salma, death. So far as 
his name is concerned, Cuchulinn harks back 
1 John O’Mahony’s translation. 


2 Kalewala, Rune IV. Crawford's translation. 




















to the gods of night and death. This seems 
to have been his primitive aspect; but under 
successive alterations by Turanians and Kelts, 
particularly those made by the purer Gaels, he 
became a god of the sun and summer, with 
the sacred cuckoo merely as a herald and the 
blossom as his partner for a season. 

The other parallel of Cuchulinn in Finnic 
legend is Lemminkainen, often called Kauko, 
a name in which we see a common term 
for the cuckoo — Irish cuach, Lettish kauh, 
Norse gaukr, German gauch, English gowk. 
In him appears the less tragical side of the 
sun-god symbolized by the cuckoo. He 
seduces all the women, carries off a bride, 
plays havoc in Pohjola with the magic of his 
songs and harp-tones, goes like Cuchulinn to 
remote islands in the West, and is habitually 
at war with the peoples who represent night 
and winter. Longfellow has introduced some 
of his sportive, unstable nature into Paupuk- 
keewis, the gambler, in “ Hiawatha.” 

Those who are so wedded to Greek and 
Latin mythology that they have little patience 
with that of barbarians, whether Teutonic or 
Keltic or Turanian, may be glad of a parallel 
drawn from the old stores. They will find a 
plain one in Picus (the woodpecker), the father 
of Faunus. And if, surprised at the appearance 
of deified birds among the barbarian as well 
as classic peoples, they study deeper into the 
matter, other surprises are in store. ‘Thus Fion 
is not only the equivalent of Vaino, but is also 
the equivalent of Faunus among the Latins, 
and explains that Faunus also once meant, in 
a language that held Italy before Latin, “ the 
old one.” Now the identity of Faunus and the 
great god Pan, or Phan, is an old story ; so that 
we are able, starting from Ireland, to teach 
the Greeks what their forefathers of the time 
of Pericles did not know, namely, that Pan, 
the old nature deity of the Arcadians, can be 
explained by languages similar to those spoken 
by the inhabitants of Greece before the Aryan 
tribes overran it. As we know, the attempt of 
the Greeks to explain the name by their own 
dialects was more in the nature of a pun than 
serious; but when there is chance to show 
the analogies between the name and char- 
acteristics of this old Greek god and those of 
Turanian nations, his place and meaning will 
become clear. 

The “ Book of Rights” presents a very 
singular mass of laws mixed with superstitious 
observances in alternate passages of prose and 
verse, meant as aids to the memory of those 
bards and seannachies whose duty it was to 
prompt the provincial kings by quoting custom 
and precedent. The strangest, wildest things are 
taboo to this or that provincial king of Ireland. 
It also has mention of many articles of luxury 
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and common use which we may confidently 
assign to those periods when the heroes of Fion 
and those who fought for or against Conchobar 
are supposed to have lived. Cloaks, saddles, 
bridles, querns for grinding grain, coats of 
mail, belts, red, black, green and blue shields, 
tunics, helmets of brass, rings of gold and 
other metals (a primitive form of wealth before 
coins were known), mugs carved of wood and 
the same imitated in precious metals, drinking- 
horns richly ornamented, spears, chariots, enor- 
mous pins of bronze inlaid with silver, boats, 
ships large enough to have sleeping-berths, 
armlets, bracelets, gold spirals to wind about 
the hair, broad crescents of gold to decorate 
the head or lie upon the breast, baldrics highly 
decorated, a great variety of missile weapons 
defined by extraordinary names—these are 
some of the furniture of a rich farmer’s home 
and of a chieftain’s fortress. They played with 
a ball and sticks a game like the “ hockey” 
our boys play on the ice. The chiefs were 
fond of a game of checkers or chess—one that 
demanded much pondering, at any rate, and 
required a board covered with squares, mova- 
ble pieces, and a system of attack and defense 
of positions, ending in the capture of a last 
man by moves long foreseen. 

In some respects the ballads yield nowise to 
the songs of Asia Minor and Greece molded 
into, the incomparable poems of Iliad and 
Odyssey. They seem to be at the stage just 
preceding that reached by the Greek epics, 
needing only some Homer to cast them into 
undying flawless form. ‘There is the same fight- 
ing of individual heroes with spear and sword, 
on foot or from chariots; the same boasting 
and superhuman feats of prowess; the same 
well-nigh invincible champions who succumb 
at last, Cuchulinn falling by a little warrior lad 
named Erc, as Achilles fell by the smooth-faced 
Paris. 

The feats which these early heroes performed 
to show their expertness in the use of their 
weapons are many and singular, but they can- 
not be given here. ‘There is an analogy be- 
tween the relations heroes bore to the invisible 
beings, the fairies and ogres in hills, lakes, and 
distant islands of the sea, and that borne by 
champions at ‘Troy to the minor gods of 
Olympus; but of course the Irish is far more 
crude and primitive than the Greek thought. 
Human heroes attack and wound supernatural 
beings; sometimes they aid them, as Venus was 
wounded before Troy and the gods were de- 
fended by Hercules. In the delectable story of 
Bricriu Poison-tongue, a big island is visited 
by Cuchulinn, who kills Eocho Glas, a ruler 
who keeps the sidhaighe, or fairy-folk, in sub- 
jection. As soon as he is dead the vengeful 
race of beings whom he oppressed appear. 
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“Spring into the valley from east and west 
the sidhe-folk to bathe in his blood, since he 
had insulted them. Thereafter all were made 
sound [satisfied| from that insult.” The word 
sidh or sighe, long pronounced “shee” in Irish, 
was borrowed from the non-Keltic tongue of 
Ireland, as it well may have been, considering 
the probability in favor of the oldest race giving 
the term for the lowest and most ubiquitous 
form of spirits. It is now known in the com- 
pound “banshee,” woman-fairy, the apparition 
said to foretell the death of members of certain 
famous families in Ireland. an is the Gaelic 
word for woman, but of old there was another 
word, va, ni, or nue, taken up from the tongue 
of the aboriginals, but now obsolete. Shee-nu 
would therefore mean in the old language 
“ fairy-woman,” just as banshee does, In Fin- 
land it has entered mythology in the name of 
Suoyatar, the mother of the serpent. Lemmin- 
kainen, stayed on his hero-raid against Pohjola 
by the monster-serpent, sings : 


Leave thy station for the borders, 
| will hunt thine ancient mother, 
Sing thine origin of evil, 

How arose thy head of horror, 
Suoyatar, thine ancient mother, 
Thing of evil, thy Creator! 


The Finns have therefore carried the idea 
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of fairies further than the Irish, making a place 
for one in the pantheon, while the ‘Tatars show 
the primitive origin of fairies as the ghosts of 
dead men rather than as personifications of 
objects in nature, an idea which in their case ap- 
pears tocome later. Among the Irish the fairies 
have some connection with the wind, how- 
ever, particularly with whirling winds, which 
the peasant ascribes to the impish sports of 
this sly race, a blast of wind being called sheeyo 
and shee. In Roumania it is the devil dancing 
with a witch. Perhaps we may connect the 
Etruscan word suthi with this chain, since 
Dr. Isaac ‘Taylor translates it “tomb” and 
suthina “ offering.” 

But this word must be left for completer 
identification at another time. Analogies of 
Irish legends with those of China, Siberia, Fin- 
land, and Etruria are given in order to place 
them in their general relations to the common 
stock of mythology throughout the world, in 
the hope that readers, however prejudiced they 
may be against the Irish from religious or po- 
litical reasons, will feel their value and enjoy 
with a better understanding such popular 
books as the delightful compilation of Mr. 
Patrick Kennedy, “ Legendary Fictions of the 
Irish Celts,” a book that contains much infor- 
mation given in a brisk and picturesque way. 
It combines much of the lore dug from the old 




















literature by Eugene O’Curry, President W. 
K. Sullivan, Whitley Stokes, the late W. H. 
Hennessy, and others who are not of Irish birth, 
with similar legends gathered fresh from the 
lips of village story-tellers and farmers’ wives. 
From such books as these—and there isa wealth 
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of them nowadays—the reader may step to the 
works of the Irishmen, Frenchmen, and Ger- 
mans who look chiefly to the “ Revue Celtique,” 
edited by Professor H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
for the latest news of interest in Keltic myth 
and legend. 

Charles de Kay. 
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THE WOMAN 


dental Croesus, there ’s 
nothing like the meeting 
of old friends. It wakes 
up the sympathies, it 
checks the heart’s corro- 
sion. But you—rust has 
n’t touched ‘that organ. 
How prosperity has agreed with you! Me! — 
tartrate of acrimony has been my medicine 
for many a day, and what good has it done 
me ?” 

Alston said nothing, but stood looking at 
the speaker. The two men leaned against the 
marble breastwork thrown up in the office of 
the great hotel that the clerks might not be 
overrun by invading hordes. Servants came 
and went, arriving and departing travelers 
jostled one another in their eagerness. ‘Those 
who sought guests, and guests themselves, 
attacked the fortified men with ceaseless and 
varied demands, some perhaps asking to see a 
potentate, others possibly desiring a postage 
stamp. 

It was a characteristic night in the thronged 
‘corridors and crowded rooms. ‘Thousands — 
fortunes, perhaps — were made or lost in the 
quick utterance of short words. Hopes, ambi- 
tions, found then and there happy issue or 
paralyzing defeat. A man, master of world- 
craft, might laugh with light or bitter sarcasm, 
as was his temperament or his mood, as he 
looked upon those who met and talked together, 
or who sat or stood separately around, He 
would know, for it was in the air, that the future 
even of a political party depended largely upon 
the action of a score or more of its managers 
gathered in the house that night. A half-dozen 
VoL. XXXVIII.—28. 
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men, whose sleight of management was with 
as many counties, laughed at the turns of speech 
of another, who thought he manipulated a 
State, while they awaited the expected appear- 
ance of a man of national reputation who in- 
tended to “capture” all of them. A rumor 
flitted about like a bat in a twilight room, that 
it was expected by the knowing that before 
midnight a plan would reachits golden acme — 
a plan by which all the producers of one of 
the country’s great products would finally unite 
in a long desired, long unattainable “ trust,” 
the obdurate and recalcitrant manufacturer 
without whose concurrence all was impracti- 
cable having finally yielded to the irrefragable 
logic of necessity. In the afternoon there had 
been one of the usual flurries in the “ street.” 
Zenith and Nadir preferred had gone off three 
points, and brokers slid about with whisper, 
glance, and shrug, wondering whether a thrill 
of sympathetic depression would tingle along 
the stock of competing lines. Lawyers, editors, 
noted and powerful, were there ; millionaires, 
arch-millionaires, whose wealth made them 
world-famous, were in the throng. Not only 
the city’s habitual dwellers were to be seen, 
but many parts of the country had sent worthy 
representatives to this chaotic congress. Silent 
and self-contained owners of plantations in 
Louisiana chatted with alert, restless men whose 
wealth lay in the dark and odorous forests of 
Maine. A mining expert from Colorado, pane- 
gyrizing the stock of a silver company risen, 
so to speak, from the lode that day, walked up 
and down between two rigorously dressed, 
smooth-shaven capitalists from Massachusetts. 
Ranchmen from the prairies, almost awkwardly 
inert just then, and evidently the men they 
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really could be only where there were scope 
and air and- action, talked with prim and 
pragmatical business men from Manhattan’s 
“swamp.” Here and there a quiet provincial, 
with unacknowledged longing for his home, 
gazed silently upon the individuals, groups, 
the crowd, and wondered if he could really 
like what he thought he saw. Now a messen- 
ger boy hurried out; now a telegraph boy, 
hastening in, handed a dispatch over the 
counter —a dispatch that might mean so very 
much, so very little. The incessant tramp— not 
breaking silence, but crushing it as if into atoms 
under foot — mingled with the unceasing grind, 
the suppressed roar, of the wheels in near and 
in distant streets. 

Alston’s inattention to all around grew even 
deeper. His companion stood gathering the 
ragged end of his mustache between his teeth, 
biting it vigorously, It was easy to see that, 
though apparently for the moment lost in 
thought, he was struggling towards some reso- 
lution. His eyes were fixed upon a large mirror 
that seemed to open up a vista of other lighted 
halls, filled with other clustering or hurrying 
men. ‘Then the deep shadowed lines in his 
face grew thinner, straighter, as if beneath 
sudden and stronger tension, and he turned 
towards Alston with at first an inarticulate 
sound, too unformed for an oath, too raucous 
for a laugh — still like either, but above all fit 
at once to arrest attention by its mocking tone 
of defiant propitiation. 

“ T say, Alston, I want to celebrate your re- 
turn, I want some money, I want—” It was 
evident he was forcing his recklessness to a 
point where it might give way. “1 must do 
this occasion honor. I want to drink your 
health. I am particular about my drinks: a 
man must be particular about something or he’ll 
lose his self-respect. I wantto drink your health 
at one particular place —a place where they 
know me, perhaps not wisely but certainly too 
well. But there’s nothing like a money differ- 
ence to keep men apart. I’ve had their liquids 
and I have n’t liquidated. Lend me—” 

Alston turned upon him with alook that was 
a peremptory stop, a sentinel’s challenge to 
one about setting foot on prohibited ground. 
‘The last speaker glanced furtively up, checked 
himself abruptly, and with sudden confusion 
his forced effrontery came to a momentary end. 
Again he gathered his mustache between his 
teeth, gnawing it savagely, and brushed a parti- 
cle of dust from the sleeve of his perfectly fitting 
coat. It was an obstinate particle ; it required 
some embarrassing seconds for its removal, 
and then the eyes of the men met, but only in 
instantaneous encounter. They were young 
men, neither over thirty-five ; Alston, perhaps 
from his heavier figure and broader shoulders, 
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apparently the older of the two ; both evidently 
in the full vigor of manhood ; both men with 
every aspect full of that indescribable signifi- 
cance that belongs only to one who has had 
something far more than the usual life, who 
has undergone much and lived all through it, 
without the weakening of a muscle or the less- 
ening of a faculty. Fora moment Alston stood 
silently looking at his companion — looking at 
him with the questioning, long practiced look 
with which experience so quickly sums up, so 
to speak, the human column that stands be- 
fore it. 

“Trego,” he said,— and there was contempt, 
wonder, pity, perhaps a touch of triumph even, 
in that one word,— “ Trego, come up to my 
room. I want to talk to you.” 

Alston turned without waiting for reply and 
moved towards the main stairway. ‘Trego, not 
in reluctance, but only instinctively pausing 
that he might the better gather into compre- 
hensible compass all that the unexpected meet- 
ing, the strangely different fortunes of the two, 
the past and the outlook for the future, brought 
in mingled confusion to his half-consciousness, 
stood motionless for an instant, and then with 
hurried step caught up with Alston, already 
half-way across the hall, and slipped his hand 
familiarly over his arm. 

“ Ah, Alston,” he said, “ there’s nothing like 
having been boys together.” 

Alston half drew away. 

Without another word they mounted the 
marble stairs. 

“They seem to know you,” said Trego, in 
a tone of jarring, significant jocularity, painful 
to Alston’s ear, as they entered the room. 
“They ’ve lodged you well. I don’t believe 
they missed a single million when they took 
your measure for these rooms. I see the rail- 
road president in the bright hangings. I tread 
on traces of a dozen directorships in big cor- 
porations when I walk on these carpets. ‘There 
is not even a chair in which I cannot detect 
the essential rich man. Everywhere I see that 
devil-on-two-sticks, the dollar mark.” 

It was merely the main room of a suite of 
apartments in the huge hotel reserved for 
guests distinguished worthily, or perhaps some- 
times unworthily, from their kind—a room 
not like so many where provision for comfort 
is SO apparent as to make all uncomfortable ; 
where colors are in confusion without blending 
tone; splendor in its new clothes; a strike, a 
riot of upholstery, which even assu..ging shad- 
ows cannot quell. Nevertheless it was a place 
to which no human creature could ever be 
bound by the gradually tightening bonds of 
daily association — a place which retained no 
more personal impress from any of the hun- 
dreds that it had harbored than its mirrors had 














retained trace of the changing forms they had 
reflected. 

Alston turned up the gas already lighted, and 
threw himself with decisive action into one of 
the large arm-chairs. 

“ Sit down, Trego,” he almost commanded, 
pointing to another. “Sit down; I’ve some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Trego had really lost nothing of the defiant 
assurance that had for a moment apparently 
deserted him, an assurance evidently the re- 
sult of exertion so apparent that his assumed 
airiness of language and ease of manner were 
almost ghastly in their unnaturalness— ghastly 
as is the flutter, the involuntary twitch, follow- 
ing sudden animal death. 

Silently, and a little sullenly, he took the seat 
to which Alston pointed. 

“T didn’t think,” said Alston, “that you 
had come to this.” 

“Nor have I,” answered Trego, instantly. 
“It’s all come to me. I might say that I 
have n’t come to anything. It would be the 
strict truth.” 

“ No jesting,” said Alston, sternly. “I’vea 
reason for asking. How do you live?” 

“T might tell you it was none of your 
business,” answered the other. “ But I don’t. 
It’s seldom I can afford such luxury. You 
might feel insulted. I live on my wits. They 
don’t quote such stock in the market, but 
it pays nevertheless— pays something. But 
there ’s another kind that pays better, it ’s 
so weak and well watered —the witlessness 
of others.” 

“ You are telling me the truth,” said Alston, 
half rising. 

“ Sit down,” said Trego. “ Truth is another 
delicacy I can’t afford, but to-night I feel ex- 
travagant. I waste my substance on a return- 
ing friend.” 

Alston drew his chair slightly nearer the 
speaker, 

“To be fair with myself,” Trego began, “ I 
am not generally as low as this. It’s neap tide 
with me, and my life shows the slime and the 
ooze and the crawling things. I’ve a most ir- 
regularly regular occupation, a most unlearned 
profession, requiring a man to know everything. 
I am”—and then some humorous recollection 
or some grotesque turn of thought gave the 
first real ring of merriment to his voice — “I 
am an empirical philosopher ; peripatetic, and 
with such places as these for my groves, my 
porticos. I ama psychological expert. I pro- 
fess human nature in all its branches. I am 
about to issue a business card: ‘ William Trego, 
Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. Address, care 
of the Devil, No. 1 the Broad Road.’” 

“Trego,” interrupted Alston, with peremp- 
tory impatience, “ what do you do?” 
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“ Practice a liberal art —liberal if it only 
paid better.” 

He glanced quickly at Alston before he re- 
sumed, 

“ As fortune failed,” he went on,—“ and it 
soon did,— I felt I must be practical. I devoted 
myself to the study of that sufficiently unnat- 
ural branch of natural history — humanity. 
Perplexing, is n’t it, there ’s so much of hu- 
man nature in man, so little of the man in 
human nature? I found myself hard pressed. 
Something must be done. I had read or 
thought — perhaps I thought it—that if a 
man could supply one of the ordinary needs 
of mankind in a more satisfactory way than 
did any other, he might be assured of fortune. 
What could I do? Supplying appetites was 
overworked ; very accommodating millions 
were quite busy doing a good many things 
about people’s necessities. Really I did n’t 
want to disturb so many worthy persons by 
setting up the same kind of shop. Were there 
any other demands? Curiosity and vanity un- 
tiring, insatiate. Here were unbounded wants. 
Could I bring to market delicacies, in season 
or out, never before offered? The press had 
partly anticipated me, but there was much to 
which that altogether lovely thing ‘ personal 
journalism’ had not given type. I could beat 
the newspapers, I thought, and I have done it. 
I am ringmaster in the world’s great though 
single-ringed circus of performing animals.” 

The sudden light of merriment that had 
danced before each sentence as he went on 
sunk as sinks the will-o’-the-wisp, as he stopped 
for a moment, abandoning his face to an ex- 
pression as lacklusterless and repelling as be- 
fore. The smile stiffened and his lips tightened 
in his usual expression of light scornfulness. 

“What do you mean?” said Alston, exas- 
perated by what seemed to him a display of 
extravagant nonsense. 

“ Mean?” said Trego, the underlying bit- 
terness edging every word with spiteful tone. 
“T 'll tell you what I mean, Suppose your- 
self some mere raveling from civilization’s un- 
trimmed edge, some sober thread pulled from 
the warp or woof of provincial life; suppose 
yourself one of human nature’s tolerably well- 
meaning creatures, alone in this considerable 
city, anxious to see the world, without insur- 
mountable objection to the flesh, and not so 
terribly averse to that gentleman whose repu- 
tation improves every day—the devil. Would 
it satisfy you to see parks, buildings, libraries, 
galleries? Would n’t it depreciate you with 
yourself a little that you did n’t see more, 
where you knew there was so much more to 
be seen? Of course it would, You would 
rather lounge at the side scenes than sit with 
the audience. To know a city is more than to 
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know a science or another language than your 
own, and it takes much more time. I know this 
city. I give gentlemen seeking knowledge the 
benefit of what I know —for a consideration. I 
am a Mentor in a mustache to any Telem- 
achus, white-bearded or otherwise. You jostle 
against a man in the street and, if it were not 
for me, you would not know that he bore a 
name that is a household word, I point out 
the man of awe-inspiring millions; the poli- 
tician, who drops, on sight, from his apotheo- 
sis; the great actor, on the pavement so very 
unlike himself as he walked down the stage 
last night ; the gentleman who drives a suc- 
cessful trade in parts of speech, English war- 
ranted to go, and who sells his phrases to be 
put in print; the quite aberrant man, astray 
from the commands of the decalogue, the pro- 
hibitions of the statutes, who might be in 
prison if others did not fear to go there too ; 
notorieties; celebrities; worthies and un- 
worthies ; philanthropists; criminals; mezzo- 
malefactors, gay enough to catch the public 
eye—I show them all, all the performers in 
my raree-show, performers who furnish their 
own wardrobes and support themselves, play- 
ing among properties certainly not mine, every 
one a star. I am ready to meet all require- 
ments. I furnish gratification for the moment, 
and I do more—I supply a lasting pleasure. I 
enable my patrons to make their neighbors and 
friends miserable, as they recount, in rural 
quiet, adventures such as have never come 
within such simple experience. Would you 
like,” he added mockingly, “to see what there 
is in town, Mr. Alston ?” 

“ Trego,” said the other severely, “ are you 
telling me the truth ?” 

“ Truth, not the whole truth, but something 
very like the truth,” answered Trego, in the 
tone of one administering an oath. 

“ You mean that you are—” 

“T mean nothing,” said Trego, suddenly and 
almost fiercely starting into assumed dignity. 
“ But if you think I am more in a mood for jest- 
ing than you are, Harry Alston, you are mis- 
taken. You mistake ”—and for an instant he 
remembered himself, but at once was lost again 
in the rattling, jibing tone— “the sound of the 
fool’s-cap bells. If you think it was an easy 
thing, a bearable thing, for me, remembering 
what I was, to ask you, remembering what 
you were and recognizing what you are, to 
lend me money, you think me worse than I 
think myself. Your plummet sounds, swings 
in an abyss deeper, wider, darker than any to 
which I have sunk.” 

“ Why, then, did you attempt it ?” 

“T am talking to-night as I never expected 
to talk again. Ill tell you even that. I did 
it — strange, is n’t it? — from self-respect.” 





“ From self-respect ?” 

“ Those who have always held the straight 
way know but little of the tricks perverted 
nature plays us in the crooked. Had I, by the 
sight of you, found myself so far removed from 
what I thought myself as to forego an act 
to which I supposed I had been long since 
hardened, I should have been shaken in that 
strength of stolid indifference, cultivated and 
at last attained, which has become my best 
protection from shame and remorse. It is as 
unsettling to skilled, consistent, useful deprav- 
ity to admit a good impulse as for an honest 
man to yield to a bad one.” 

“ And you have done a shameful thing to 
prove to yourself that you were strong enough 
—or weak enough — to act as if wholly lost 
to shame.” 

a fg 

As he answered he looked up defiantly, and 
his almost convulsive grasp tightening on the 
arm of his chair was all that showed conscious- 
ness of his situation. 

There was silence for a minute, broken only 
by Alston’s scarcely audible step on the thick 
carpet. 

“Trego,” said Alston at last, “I will be 
even more frank than you. I shall speak of 
much that you know, but when I have said 
what I shall say you will understand why I 
have said it.” 

Trego silently bowed. 

“ Boyhood,” continued Alston, “is no time 
for friendship ; companionship is all it really 
knows. We were companions —nothing more, 
nothing less; but as we grew older,—let me 
be frank,—as each gathered to himself those 
many things that make character what it is, 
we did not like each other. It was hardly ha- 
tred, possibly only instinctive aversion arising 
from the repugnance of incongruous, irrecon- 
cilable dissimilarity ; a feeling, however, at last 
given intensity by that hostile instinct that 
comes to all male things at such time as came 
to us when you were to marry Mary Hayden.” 

Again ‘Trego bowed his head; now, how- 
ever, with more emphatic assent. 

“ But I will go back a little,” Alston went 
on. “ You remember Class Day. It is a day 
when in sudden kindliness men say things that 
sometimes they do not and sometimes will not 
remember. If ever there was a time to stand 
by every inference even a friend might then 
draw, it is now.” 

“ You are generous,” said Trego. 

“T am not. We did not think then who 
would give or take. We will not now. Per- 
haps you can give me much — more perhaps 
than I can give you.” 

“c I poe ” 


“Do not speak. I barely got my degree; 
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they gave you honors — whether you deserved 
them or not does n’t matternow. ‘Then trouble 
came to me,—ruin they called it,—the con- 
sequence of squandered time, of qualities, mer- 
its, perhaps, if only differently directed. You 
may have gloried in my failure—lI do not 
know. I, if it had been otherwise, might have 
gloried in yours —I do not know. I was dis- 
graced, and then, when all thought me lost— 
then there came to me that weakness that was 
my only strength. I dared not ask Mary Hay- 
den to marry me — I — but you —then I must 
have hated you — you, rich, unassailably re- 
spectable, skillful in the pretty, petty ways 
of what is called society, easily master of that 
indescribable grace of manner and flexibility 
of speech that, more than wealth, or reputation, 
or personal attractiveness, win their way with 
women; you plying light arts in piqued per- 
sistence, affecting humility, yet stealing an up- 
ward look to see whether the affectation would 
not give you vantage enough to push a ready, 
careful foot another line’s breadth in approach 
— you — you murmured and laughed, and at 
last, filling a presence into which I was too 
little or too much of a man to step, you won. 
I hated you then, Trego, and in such a nature 
as mine I do not believe such hatred wholly 
dies out. But I will help you if—if— in such 
act I can repay in smallest fraction anything 
of what I owe — to another.” 

Alston paused, as if hoping that Trego might 
say something, but the other sat silent. With 
slow, firm step Alston approached him, and 
for a moment stood silent himself before the 
silent man. 

“If you knew how I loved her,” he contin- 
ued, “ you might not listen to me. I loved her 
as a strong man, not yet wholly lost, loves 
the marvel of earth, a good woman; loved 
her as a man almost lost, a man not unfamiliar 
with evil, can love the woman who represents 
to him all that there is of good—for dull in- 
experience can never have true appreciation 
of the full beauty of such pure, high, gracious 
rectitude. I heard of your engagement. Ca- 
lamity —her loss—neither sunk me in despair 
nor roused me into anger. All only braced 
me—it seemed strange to me then, it seems 
stranger to me now—with strength concen- 
trated in vigorous capability ; every power, all 
that I was, was bent towards the attainment of 
that wealth and power that best attest success 
to the world.” 

Alston paused for an instant. 

“T have lived a dozen lives in the last ten 
years,” he resumed, “A man finds easy field 
for it beyond the Mississippi. I have known 
mere manual toil— months, years of it —in 
the very midst of all that was squalid, vicious, 
vile. I have lived years when I gave up every 
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minute, every power, to that unremitting labor 
absolutely necessary to the seizure of oppor- 
tunity, to the control of circumstances, the 
mastery of men. Courage, firmness, continued 
endeavor, strength in its fullness, and more, 
are necessary to win all that I have won in the 
last ten years. But I feel no touch of vanity. 
I know too well what we all are, and how 
weak the strongest is. I know that even with 
such strength as mine, unaided, I should per- 
haps have attained little. Mere integrity, in- 
dustry, intensity of purpose, would not have 
been enough for me; for men are busy, and ex- 
pediency, impatience in accomplishment, many 
things, hasten or persuade men into doing 
what they otherwise might not have done. But 
if ever there is present one noble idea, if there 
lives before the mind’s eye a personality, liv- 
ing, breathing, of human kind, though seem- 
ingly above it, whose every thought, whose 
whole being, is purest, best — yes, and most 
beautiful; and if such personality is loved, 
worshiped, loved, Trego,— resent it, if you dare, 
for I speak of your wife,— then comes knowl- 
edge of the reality, the power of all things 
good; then for him who so loves there is a 
rule ever present, ever strong to control evil, 
to restrain passion, quick to mold and direct 
character, acts, career. So my ten years of life 
have been shaped. The cunning of a doctrine, 
the stress of a moralist, the dogmatism of a 
creed, would have been to me as nothing. I 
was subdued, governed by the idea of one 
beautiful life. It is the serene life lived nearly 
two thousand years ago that to-day gives our 
religion prevailing actuality —the serene life 
of the sad Man without laughter. I hold but 
the half-fearful, half-hopeful credence of so 
many in these days. But there is one devo- 
tion that always has had, always will have, 
strong appeal to my better self — the worship 
of the Madonna. With an awe that would 
soften to tenderness ifreverence did not restrain, 
I found my shrine, I worshiped my Madonna, 
I regulated my life by what I supposed, had 
she known my acts and all that surrounded 
them, Mary Hayden would have thought 
worthy of a man true to himself. I found an 
absolutely adequate and unfailing rule of con- 
duct. I submitted every plan, every purposed 
act, to this test — would she approve if she 
knew all ? And more, would I shrink from tell- 
ing her? There was my safety. The thought 
that I might so shrink aroused alarm; some 
baseness must lurk somewhere. It was enough. 
I did nothing that I would not gladly have 
told her had I been permitted to seek her 
guidance —a guidance that I do not believe, 
Trego, you have followed.” 

Trego started. 

“See here, Alston,” he exclaimed, “have 
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you—how much do you believe a man will — 
can bear?” 

“Sit still dnd hear me out,” said Alston. 
“This simple rule,” he continued, “ this sim- 
ple method — this, more than what I was, has 
made me what I am, master of circumstance 
and of myself; has given meall that I possess — 
wealth, power, the confidence of men. It is as 
unfailing now—when I am attempting to do 
mere justice to her; when, not flattering my- 
self, I am the first man in my State—as when 
all that I had to resist was the push of an ap- 
petite, or the persuasion of the chance of small 
gain. No matter how complicated the circum- 
stances, my rule never fails me. Motives are 
dexterous in specious pretenses, but what would 
she say —she, who not knowing all that men 
know would yet know infinitely more? All 
else has been nothing, and is nothing, com- 
pared with the thought of her. That thought 
has been my strength, my test, my restraint, 
my impulsion, It is the vital point around 
which my life gathers —the nucleus of what 
otherwise would be baseless, unformed, empty. 
Life without this reality would be objectless, 
scattered, weak. Trego, understand me. I did 
not expect to know anything so soon. That 
I would have sought information of her and 
of you before I returned is true. Our meeting 
here to-night is of course purely accidental. 
Had I found you holding the place in the world 
expected of you,— that she expected of you,— 
I would have said nothing. I would have gone, 
and neither of you would have seen me. But 
I have not found you occupying such posi- 
tion. I find you resorting to an expedient, to 
say the least of it, questionable, even if neces- 
sary to the earning of your livelihood. I ask 
you —and remembering what Mary Hayden 
has unconsciously done for me, I have the 
right of a more than grateful man to ask it — 
what have you done for her? Has she suf- 
fered ? has she been in want? does she suffer ? 
is she in want now? Have you been as false 
to the promises that you made to her as you 
have to the promises you gave the world?” 

“ Had any other man spoken as you speak,” 
said Trego, hoarsely, “ he would suffer for it.” 

“ Not if he spoke as I speak,” answered Al- 
ston quietly, almost solemnly. “ Not if he spoke 
with such a motive as mine. There is no rem- 
edy for the past. We can mend the present. 
We must assure the future. We cannot do that 
properly if every word is not the plain, severe 
truth. What would Mary Hayden say that I 
should do now if she knew all?” 

Trego did not answer. 

Both had been silent for some minutes when 
there came a rap at.the door. Neither gave it 
attention, and Alston continued his walk. 
The knock was repeated. 
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“There is some one at the door,” said 
Trego. 

“Come in,” commanded Alston. 

A servant entered with a card. 

“T must see him,” said Alston, after he had 
taken it and glanced at the name it bore. “ He 
is here in answer to my dispatch, I will be 
gone but fora moment. Wait here; I will meet 
him in the next room.” 

He drew a heavily wrought portiére aside 
and passed through the doorway. 

Trego did not leave his chair. He glanced 
at Alston as he disappeared ; then, after a mo- 
ment of irresolution, he drew a letter from his 
pocket and spread it out upon his knee, care- 
fully smoothing down its creases and turning 
back its crumpled edges. 

He nervously glanced about the room as if 
he was fearful that some one might see what 
it contained. 

“If I were the man he thinks I am — if I 
were the man I thought myself—I would do 
it,” he muttered. “I could shake the founda- 
tion of his self-satisfied assurance. I could 
make him feel something of what I have suf- 
fered. Hates me, does he? I hate him. Why ? 
How has he hurt me? As success always 
hurts him who has failed. Because he can — 
dare offer me aid. But —shall I do him this 
harm? Shall I take from him that in losing 
which he says he would lose all? Rich as 
he is, shall I make him poorer than I am? 
Shall I rob him of his illusion — of his reality ? 
Because the coin is counterfeit shall I take it 
from him? And still, he hates me, and I—” 

Bending low and with difficulty making out 
the faint and blotted lines scrawled on the 
coarse paper, without date or intimation of 
place, he read: 


Dear Buty: When in my first love-letter 1 so 
wrote your name it was with something of the 
timidity with which I write it now, and yet how 
different the feeling! Then I wrote with joyous 
satisfaction, with shrinking, girlish glee; now | 
write in shame, and now I! am afraid. | did not 
think then that, as a broken-hearted woman, borne 
down with the sense of all that she has done, I should 
write to you, unworthy of forgiveness as I am, and 
only daring to use that name that I may ask you 
to remember what I once was to you — what I once 
really was. I cannot live long, Billy, they tell me, 
and it is really all that I can do to write this letter. 
I may die to-night, and I may live longer, and with 
something of my old strength; but the time will 
soon come when all that will be left of Mary Hayden 
will be her bitter memory in the mind of the man 
she loved with all the strength of which she was 
ever capable. For | have always loved you, Billy, 
in my way. All the time that I clogged your every 
effort, all the time I slowly but surely dragged you 
down, | loved you,—always in my way,—slight, 
perhaps, but still outlasting everything else. At the 
very last | loved you, strange as it may seem and 
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hard as it is to be believed. What! did was through 
flattered vanity and the need, fierce as an opium 
eater’s, for things—trifles, yet so much to me— 
which with only our narrowing means | could not 
have. Even the night when I went away, unnatural 
as it may seem, | remember thinking how much 
nicer it would be if you were going with us. It is 
absurd to have thought it at such a time, but | 
wanted you to go too—!I really did. I was not 
bad, Billy, | was not. I never could quite see, feel 
things as others did; I believe | never had what 
they call a moral sense. But | did so like pretty 
things, gayety, joy, abundance of bright life. But 
I am not attempting a vindication. I only wish 
before I die to tell you the truth, to tell you the 
remorse | feel for what I have done to you. I have 
ruined you and I know it. You would have been 
a good man, perhaps a great man, if it had not 
been for me. 

Everybody | once knew, for whom I cared, thinks 
me dead—every one but you. It was the least I 
could do, after leaving you, to help you in the de- 
ception. And it is the bitter truth that I am dead. 
Every hope, every joy that belonged to Mary Hay- 
den has passed away. I am not what I was, a 
woman yet to suffer, but am dead to you, and dead 
to all once so very pleasant, so very dear. And I do 
not tell you what I suffer. I believe even now it 
would give you pain could you know, and | am 
silent. If the girl you married could cling to your 
heart one moment,—sin and suffering have left her 
a woman even yet, and she would not hurt the 
man she loved,— agony could not wring from her 
even one murmur. It may come, for you have not 
succeeded in the world, and suffering explains so 
much, softens so much, teaches us to pardon so 
much: it may come—some moment of tenderness 
at thought of some little thing; not when our lips 
met, for such thoughts madden, but of some time 
when my hand just touched your arm and I laughed 
up in your face, happy in mocking caprice— some 
moment of tenderness when you might even wish 
to see me. But do not seek to do it. I long, but 1 
could not bear it, Billy. Could you? And I will not 
tell you where I am. 

lam dead; and if, as some say, remorse is the 
punishment that awaits our sins hereafter, | am al- 
ready in hell. I know the anguish of ineffectual 
repentance. My guilt stands out in all its naked 
hideousness, without any of the palliations with 
which I once clothed it, and I recognize the evil I 
have always been: do you think that He will 
punish us that way ? He knows we are women and 
how weak we are. Is it just that the weak should 
suffer most? If it were so, annihilation were far 
kinder than a merciful Father. If we sin, how much 
are we overtempted, how weak to withstand temp- 
tation! I know that He will be kind to us. One of 
us was the mother of the Child. 

I can hardly write anymore. Why I -havewritten 
at all, | have told you. 1am sorry. That is alll 
can say. If youcan feel more kindly towards me be- 
cause I feel so kindly towards you,—she who I was 
would say so much more than this,—1I would be 
glad. But do not seek to have me know it. I shall 
soon be where if it be possible to know anything I 
shall know all, and if one does not, then it does not 
matter. 

Good-bye, Billy. | owe you the happiest and 
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best days of my life, and, weak creature that I was, 
you held me for a long time above myself. I should 
like to feel that this poor letter even for one moment 
has softened you towards me, and so made some 
one better—better through me, who have made so 
many worse. Good-bye. I am sorry. Good-bye. 
Mary. 


He ceased reading and sat resting his head 
upon his hand, gathering the skin of his fore- 
head between his fingers, as is the habit of 
some men when lost in thought. 

“T can’t do it,” he muttered hoarsely. “I 
would not darken her heaven ; I would not add 
one agony to her hell. It might be justification 
of myself, revenge upon him, but — I cannot 
show him that letter. But they say He knows. 
He trusted me. Perhaps there is some good 
left in me after all.” 

He was so absorbed that he did not notice 
when Alston entered the room. He said noth- 
ing to him, even when he had crossed the floor 
and stood silently before him. 

“T am waiting for your answer,” said Al- 
ston. 

“Wait,” he replied roughly. 

He rose, went to the window and looked 
out. The evening was well advanced, but the 
crowds from the theaters soon to fill the walks 
had not yet appeared. The square and the 
converging streets were dismal, almost slimy, 
repulsive, shining as they were from the just 
fallen rain. The sharp shadows made by the 
electric lights, heavy and distinct as the border 
of a mourning-card, seemed to edge every- 
thing —to harden what he saw into greater 
and more impressive severity. 

“ What have you to say?” demanded Al- 
ston. 

“ Nothing,” replied Trego. 

Then he turned, faced Alston for a moment, 
and added: 

“She died five years ago.” 

Alston stood rigidly erect. 

“Died!” he said; “died —and yet it is 
better so. But stand there — she is no man’s 
now. I too have my rights. Tell me did she 
die before — did she know —” 

“ What I am? ” said Trego fiercely. “ Drop 
that. You had better.” 

“T will know the truth.” 

“TI swear, Henry Alston,” said Trego, in a 
tone that dispelled all doubt — “I swear that 
she suffered nothing from me. I swear it to you 
by all that there is left to me to hold sacred.” 

“And I believe you,” answered Alston; 
“ and it is well thatI do. If I did not, I would 
shoot you down where you stand.” 

“ Possibly,” said Trego, with harsh, rattling, 
enigmatical laugh. 

He rose and moved towards the table in the 
center of the room. 
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“ Will you allow me?” he added. “ A lady’s 
letter. I must see that it reaches no other 
hands.” 

He held the paper to the gaslight and the 
two men stood watching the eager flame snatch 
at it, watched the play of the yellow blaze, saw 
the blackening, writhing edges as the paper 
burned, saw the light ashes fall and pass from 
sight — watched, and said nothing. Would 
either have spoken had either thought how 
typical it was of a lost life ? 

The rain had stopped some time before, but 
the air seemed still heavy with moisture. A 
thin fog had come up suddenly and the usual 
bright coronal above the trees in the small 
park was dimmed, and the light lay in only 
dull, overspreading glow. As the two men 
stepped upon the walk, the crowd from the 
theater close at hand had just begun to break 
upon the street. 

“TI could not stay inside,” said Alston. 
“ There’s a life in every breath of air.” 

Trego said nothing. 

“Tam going back to-morrow,” continued 
Alston. 

“ Yes,” replied ‘Trego, absently. 

Both men spoke as if there was but little left 
for which they might care. ‘They seemed bewil- 
dered, lost, as if chaos had suddenly turned to 
blank space — vacancy without confine. 

They walked in silence up the avenue. 

Then suddenly there came, dull and yet 
distinct, that ominous sound that means so 
much to the dwellers in cities,— to every one 
who knows what it is,—the rush, the clang, 
the nearing, passing, departing something that 
brings to mind dark thoughts of disease, of 
casualty, of crime, of the long silent suffering 
of the sick-bed, of the mutilation of sudden 
accident, of the direful wrongs man dares do to 
man; a sound that brings to mind thoughts 
of the hospital, the knife, the grave. No man 
loiters so carelessly that he will not turn in 
sudden gravity when he hears it; none is so 
busy that he will not pause as it comes to his 
ear, a throbbing, dominating sound, heard now 
above the rattle of glittering equipages giving 
way before it, and now, at midnight, lessening 
down the distance of some deserted street. 

Alston scarcely noticed the ambulance as it 
approached. 

People farther along were gathered about 
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the edge of the sidewalk, and Trego hastened 
on alone. What led him to thrust aside those 
who stood in his way ? 

A woman lay upon the pavement, her head 
resting upon the curb-stone as upon a pillow. 

With quick, sharp exclamation he started 
back. The gathering whiteness, the tightening 
rigidity of his face, could be plainly seen be- 
neath the hard, brutal glare of the electric 
light. He fell upon his knees, and drawing a 
handkerchief from his pocket dropped it over 
the upturned face. 

The ambulance came to a sudden stop. The 
young physician who came with it sprung 
out and made a hurried examination, utterly 
disregarding the kneeling man, but in a minute 
he instinctively turned to him with significant 
gesture. 

“She is dead ?” asked Trego. 

The young man bowed his head, and with 
that instantaneous something that, when occa- 
sion comes, tells any man whither to turn for 
aid, he said: 

“ Will you help me?” 

Trego staggered to his feet, and together 
they placed the lifeless body within the terri- 
ble shelter of the injured and the dead. 

The bell struck the silence as with sudden 
blow ; the horse leaped beneath the lash; the 
wheels rattled on the pavement, and the am- 
bulance vanished down the avenue as might 
some quick and ghastly vision of the night. 

“What is it?” asked Alston, as he came 
up to Trego, who stood silent in the thinning 
crowd, 

He did not answer. 

“What is it?” repeated Alston, taking 
Trego by the arm. 

Trego started. 

“The end ofa tragedy,” he answered stead- 
ily, rigidly. 

Then, after a moment, he added abruptly : 

“Let me have some money. I have n’t a 
dollar. I must have money to-night. I ’Il need 
it to-morrow. It is the only way I can get it, 
and I must have it. Let me have some money. 
Do you hear me? Money! I will repay it; 
you may be sure of that.” 

‘Would she say that I should if she knew ?” 
asked Alston. 

“Yes,” answered Trego, more quietly —“ if 
she knew all that you have told me to-night.” 





George A. Hibbard. 
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ARDLY any phase in the story of progress 
is more marked or holds stronger significance 
than the change of feeling respecting work 
not only among and for women, but by them. 
Within a generation it was held to be practi- 
cally impossible for women to work together 
to any common end, on any larger scale than 
that included in the sewing-society or the 
missionary interests at home and abroad. 
Even now there are those who doubt, and 
who affirm stoutly that women are inherently 
and forever incapable of concerted and per- 
sistent action, and that the undertakings 
projected by them are stamped from the 
beginning as predestined to failure. 

To the woman fresh from ardent work 
with and among her own sex, any doubt as 
to the possibility of success ceased long ago, and she may even be too absorbed to realize that 
the question is still asked or the statement still made with a calmness born of ignorance and 
an obstinacy that ignores facts and accepts no judgment but its own. 

In this wonderful march of the nineteenth century it is always hard to understand how 
any can be deliberately standing still; or, if moving, moving merely because they are car- 
ried on by others, with neither volition nor consciousness of theirown. ‘To encounter this 
form of conservatism in the remote country is not so surprising. ‘The need for organization 
has had small occasion to define itself there, and one therefore need not wonder at coming 
suddenly, in the midst of this experimental generation, upon both men and women hold 
ing with resolute firmness to some fossilized theory more akin, one would say, to the spirit 
of the fifteenth than that of the nineteenth century. The narrow village may be pardoned, 
but what shall be said to the Philistines in town and city, who, with facts before them, close 
their eyes and announce the same theory ? 

Happily it is an always lessening number who hold to this belief — a belief that not so long 
ago had more reason for its existence than it would now be easy to credit. It was not that 
individual capacity for working harmoniously with others did not exist, but that theology stood 
always in the way, and hedged in the worker within the sharply defined boundaries of a 
sect. The earnest Baptist or Methodist or Presbyterian felt always that such service as could 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 29. 217 
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be rendered belonged to the denomination, and 
the passage out of this conviction was slow and 
full of uncomfortable doubts and suspicions. 
Women remained under their sway long after 
their husbands and brothers had settled to 
their own satisfaction that union is strength, 
and that prosperous work depends upon union 
for its successful accomplishment. 

Now and then, it is true, some cause or 
issue held such compelling force that persons 
and personalities had no place save as both 
urged to a common action ; but this was excep- 
tion rather than rule, and so the faith formu- 
lated itself, and found expression in the creed, 
“ Women cannot work together.” 

The civil war opened the eyes of all women 
to the fact that union was not only possible but 
essential, the Sanitary Commission binding 
them toa common effort; and there has been 
no retreat from the position taken then. Yet, 
inertia is so strongly rooted, that in each fresh 
step there has always been the same form of 
opposition to encounter; and though every real 
worker learned long ago that it is soonsilenced, 
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it is none the less a force to bé 
taken into account in every 
new undertaking. 

‘The war and its lessons were 
soon supplemented by the first 
attempts at organized charities, 
the wonderful results of which 
have been as powerful for the 
workers as for those in whom 
their interests centered; and as 
the field broadened, and mere 
alleviation gave way to the 
search for methods of preven- 
tion, one more argument for 
union has arisen. 

This is no place for any 
demonstration of this gradual 
process. It is rather with 
results that we are to deal 
results and their possibilities 
for the future. For New York 
such possibilities are in ever- 
increasing ratio, no city on 
the continent facing a problem 
so complicated or so uncertain 
of solution. It is not with her 
own poor or her own workers 
alone that she must deal, but 
with the same classes from 
every nation under heaven, 
each with its own peculiar dis- 
abilities, national and other- 
wise, and each demanding sep- 
arate and individual methods. 
There are white-haired women, 
whose faces may still be seen 
at special meetings of the con- 
ference of organized charities, who remember 
well the days when New York had no poor 
save the limited number who could be disposed 
of in the poor-house, and whose workers in 
factory or at trades were either bound out, and 
thus secure from care, or shared the family life 
of the employer. Less true for women than for 
men, it was still true for both, and there was 
small occasion to ask how their lives might be 
bettered, since such gifts as life held were 
practically common property. 

Save for isolated instances here and there, 
all this ended for New York forty years ago. 
With its transformation to a mere dumping- 
ground for the offscourings of all nations was 
born the New York tenement-house, a type at 
its lowest ranking side by side with the worst 
that London has to offer. With the tenement- 
house and its gradual degradation of the in- 
mates, whether workers or whether objects of 
charity, was born also the conviction that insti- 
tutions, well endowed, could, if only big enough. 
hold all who needed help, and thus transfer 
individual labor to certain fixed centers, a sub- 

















scription being all that the average citizen need 
supply. And so year by year the number 
swelled till the fair islands of the East River 
one by one were given up to wretched lives, 
and crime and shameful want became the only 
passports to such breathing-places as yet re- 
mained to the city. Year by year the worker 
fared worse and the criminal better, till society 
seemed to have entered into a conspiracy to 
render labor hopeless of any return save barest 
existence. ‘The factories, large and small, kept 
pace with the institutions. Men knew the faces 
of their employees, and not always even this ; 
but where they lived, or how, formed no part 
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of the contract. Here and there some “ Home” 
sprung up, gray and cheerless, hedged about 
with sharp restrictions, and ignoring most of 
the real needs of the dwellers within its walls. 
But the mass of working-women, reénforced 
perpetually by the stream of country girls whose 
faces turned always towards that Mecca in 
which for them all good was enshrined, had 
neither homes nor teaching that could give 
them better outlook for the future, nor any 
good thing save what their own dull eyes and 
weak hands saw and held as good. 

Men were too busy making money to spend 
thought on any conditions that might under- 
lie the process; but women had begun to 
think, and to realize that the energy given 
chiefly to the heathen needed immediate diver- 
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sion towards the crop of home heathen, planted 
and carefully cultivated by ourselves, and pre- 
senting as the result a harvest of faithless and 
often hopeless souls, toiling because they must, 
and seeking where they could such gleams of 
pleasure and satisfaction as could by any means, 
questionable or otherwise, be made a part of 
their starved and dreary lives. Wealth has come 
to be more often curse than blessing, but always 
among its owners may be found a few who count 
it their own only so far as it can be made to 
mean good for the many as well as the few. 
To these few it had become plain that the 
pauper and the criminal were not the only 
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members of the community demanding atten- 
tion. Imperceptibly had come up among us 
a class whose existence was denied, whose 
needs were ignored, and who found no stand- 
ing-ground save in the Purgatory which made 
up the only life the worker seemed likely to 
know. Evil fortune might thrust her still lower 
into the Inferno we devote to our poor, but to 
the Heaven of opportunity and freedom to grow 
there was no access. It appeared impossible 
for those who lived at ease to take in the new 
conditions or to accept the fact that more than 
one class must be dealt with. We had so assid- 
uously repeated the old formula, “ All men are 
born free and equal,” that there had been no 
time to observe the class distinctions defining 
themselves more and more sharply every year. 
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“We have no class divisions; there is equal 
chance for all,” piped the politician; and the 
wife of the politician sounded the same note, 
supplemented by the mass of women who take 
their opinions at second-hand, and wonder 
vaguely why things are so uncomfortable, 
and what had better be done about it. Such 
wonder, however, did not begin till evils had 
grown to such dimensions that further ignor- 
ing was impossible. It was not alone the poor 
and the wretched who were pouring into the 
city, but an equal stress of half-trained, ambi- 
tious, eager girls, who looked to factory or shop, 
or the trades opened up to women, as the road 
to fortune, and who, as the dream faded and 
they came face to face with increasing toil and 
pitifully small reward, turned, many of them, to 
the life which means temporary ease, and some 
flavor at least of what the century counts as 
chief good. Here and there a voice sounded 
a note of warning. Here and there a worker 
affirmed that for any such result society was 
directly responsible; yet neither church nor 
any method current in society seemed able to 
control the situation or to make life more tol- 
erable for the mass of women, who, for want 
of a better term, must be called middle-class. 
No Palace of Pleasure existed anywhere save 
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in the brain of 
some persistent 
dreamer; and 
facing this lack 
and this obtuse- 
ness of percep- 
tion, Arnold 
Toynbee, who 
spent his high 
young life in 
a vain struggle 
with conditions 
that he could not alter, wrote: 


I suppose what impresses us most in 
London is the dreariness of life. I do think 
that the question of recreation is a question 
for the great landlords in London to consider. 
Will not one of these great men ransom his 
soul by building a great building where people 
may come out of the dreary streets and rest, and 
listen, if they like, to music such as Milton listened 
to? Why should they not get, as we do, a sense of 
the Infinite ? —for a great building is really the In- 
finite made visible.’ Why should they not get a 
sense of the Infinite from great buildings? Why 
should not they also share in our pleasures? If 
these great men would do this thing, it would be 
worth their while in many ways. I do think that 
that is a thing which the rich at any rate might 
think of. 


What was true of London was true a hun 
dred-fold of New York hardly ten years ago. 
One woman, whose name stands high on the 
roll of those whose mission is something more 
than alleviation, said deliberately in a meeting 
of those who had projected special missions, 
“midnight” and otherwise, to a class of women 
popularly considered unreachable : 


I think, friends, that there are women even here — 
I certainly will include myself — who, if forced to 
live their starved and dreary livessix months, would 
accept anything that seemed to offer larger outlook. 
Until we provide some means of interesting and 
guiding them, give them a few at least of the things 
that make life worth living, we stand as their im- 
pulse towards ruin, and are responsible for every one 
of these wandering souls. It is not alone for them, 
but for the thousands we are driving in the same 
direction, that I speak. Something must be done. 
Let us consider what. 


It was from such thought that the most tan- 
gible and fruitful work for women was born, and , 
that the year 1871 saw the first formal report 
of the Young Ladies’ Christian Association, 
known in the beginning as the “ Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Ladies’ Christian Union,” the 
old-fashioned title carrying with it the flavor 
of Mrs. Ferrer’s “ Young Ladies’ Guide,” and 
being actually a barrier between its holders and 
the work they most honestly desired to do. But 
conservative women looked upon the name as 
in itself a guarantee against unpleasant criti- 














cism, and the thirty-one members who formed 
the little corporation were too busy and too 
much in earnest to spend any time upon a 
question of such apparently slight importance. 
Some common meeting-place was the first es- 
sential, and this was found in the room rented 
for that purpose, furnished, and put in charge 
of a superintendent who filled all the offices 
of all the embryo departments. 

The desire [read the first report] to extend 
Christian kindness to the multitudes of young women 
who come from quiet country homes to this city in 
search of employment or educational advantages 


———- it 
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185,000 young men for whom clubs and gym- 
nasiums and libraries had grown up were ofiset 
by 200,000 young women for whom there was 
nothing save this one oasis, and to most of whom 
it was still unknown. Five hundred places of 
business where women were employed were vis- 
ited in 1872 and the purpose of the Association 
made known, and as fast as means admitted 
facilities for work were enlarged and improved. 
By 1875 the report announced the “ Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York,” and thenceforth the woman who 
helped and the woman to be helped stood side 
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led to the formation of plans by which employment 
and safe boarding-places in private families might be 
secured for them ; also church privileges with social 
and intellectual pleasures. 

Here, for the first time, was to be found “an 
accessible free circulating library for women,” 
and the providers announced with gentle pride 
the fact that it numbered “five hundred bound 
volumes.” An employment bureau, with a paid 
secretary, was also opened ; but superintendent 
and secretary and the thirty-one members to- 
gether had no power to deal adequately with 
the flood of applicants pouring in upon them. 
Swift and sudden as the tide of Solway Firth 
these pent-up lives massed and rushed towards 
this new haven. The room became a house, 
the “five hundred bound volumes ” doubled, 
various training classes proved themselves in- 
dispensable, and all within the first six months. 

By 1872 statistics had been taken, and the 


by side, with no self-erected barrier of name 
between, and in mutual effort learned more of 
the underlying facts of human nature than had 
often found place in the scheme of any organiza- 
tion. It seemed the smallest, most trifling, of 
matters to a few of those who discussed the 
change; to others, a momentous departure 
from tradition, certain to bring disaster. But 
the point once gained demonstrated at once 
the wisdom of those who had urged it as vital. 
A year or two longer in the always narrowing 
quarters, and then the final move to 7 East 15th 
street, where the work went on with unflagging 
enthusiasm, demanding imperatively at last 
something more than any one house could 
offer. Friends and funds were equally ready. 
The ground occupied by the old house, 75 by 
103 feet, offered ample room for more generous 
accommodations, and these were planned after 
long deliberation as to what were the chief 
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Necessarily silence had been the rule in the 
old library, which, for want of space, had served 
also as reading-room, and the girls begged 
for any room, no matter how small, where 
they might talk freely. Plans were studied 
with anxious deliberation, but it was not till 
December 1, 1886, that the corner-stone was 
laid, the Association resigning itself to many 
months’ restriction in a smaller house. 

Delays lengthened the period of waiting, 
but January 18, 1887, saw the dedicatory cere- 
monies, and the simple, but beautiful building, 
five stories in height, was thrown open for pub- 
lic inspection. Brick, with red freestone arches 
and trimmings, was the material employed, 
terra-cotta ornamentation being freely used, the 
result being one of the most attractive fagades 
among the many examples of good work which 
New York now offers in this direction. A ves- 
tibule with tiled floor gives access to a broad 
hall, finished, like the entire interior, in ash, 
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stained to produce the effect of antique oak. 
Wide double doors open on the west side to 
the social parlor, thirty feet square, with carved 
mantel and cheerful open fire; on the east, to 
the employment rooms and their various offices ; 
while back of both is the chapel, running com- 
pletely across the building and some 70 by 40 
feet. On thesecond story is the library, running 
across the entire front, two small rooms at each 
side being partitioned off—that on the east as 
reading and reference room; on the west, for 
magazines and periodicals. Something over 
10,000 volumes are now on the shelves, space 
having been allowed for 50,000; and any 
woman may use the library as she would the 
Astor, only working-women, using the term 
in its largest sense, being allowed to take vol- 
umes from the building. 

The third, fourth, and fifth stories are de- 
voted to the class-rooms, including type-writ- 
ing, stenography, machine and hand sewing, 
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dress cutting and fitting, book-keeping and 
arithmetic, and technical design; inshort, all the 
branches in which women engaged in over thirty 
trades may desire to fit themselves for more effi- 
cient work. In all these, save dress cutting and 
fitting, instruction is free to members, whose 
small yearly fee gives opportunities in every di- 
rection. On the fifth floor are two art rooms 
with artists’ skylights, one of them occupying 
the entire back of the building, which is slightly 
narrower than the front. Altogether the Edu- 
cational Department occupies more space than 
any other, and is doing invaluable work, not 
only for the numbers who seek the city as their 
working-ground, but for the other numbers 
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who graduate from our public schools, help- 
less as babies for the real work of life: to such 
the Association gives the first hint of real edu- 
cation, four hundred having graduated from 
its classes in 1886, all of whom found positions. 
These are not included in the 12,000 who 
found work by means of the Employment Bu- 
reau, which in 1886 registered 1985 applica- 
tions, the successful proportion making 66 per 
cent. An Industrial Room gives seamstresses 
an opportunity of exhibiting their work, fancy 
and otherwise, and orders are taken for every 
variety. Monthly entertainments, concerts, 
recitations, etc., give needed diversion; and a 
small gymnasium with a skilled teacher is the 
satisfactory climax of the work undertaken. 
This is the temporal side. ‘The religious in- 
cludes as varied help. The great Bible class 
has 750 regular members, transient ones run- 
ning it up in 1886 to 1263. ‘There are weekly 
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prayer-meetings, monthly evening meetings, 
and various special services. A relief com- 
mittee cares for the sick and needy among the 
members, and sends tired women to the coun- 
try, ten thousand having had this opportunity 
last year, at an actual cost of less than a dollar 
per head. ‘The yearly expenses are slightly over 
$10,000, and it is safe to say that no system 
of education as applied in our public schools 
gives in any degree so valuable return for the 
same expenditure. With more money better 
work could be done, but the sum handled is 
made to yield the utmost that a dollar can ac- 
complish. Had our legislators any training 
in real political economy, every ward in the 
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city would have a similar building, supple- 
mented by kindergartens and industrial schools 
for those not yet compelled to earn, and thus 
abolish forever the necessity for the enormous 
appropriations now demanded by asylums and 
reformatories and the myriad engines of phi- 
lanthropy. Here, in the Association, is demon- 
strated again the fact that when brain and hand 
work together, in conditions that mean rest as 
well as stimulus, there is neither room nor time 
for vicious thought or vicious action. ‘The 
day’s work, long and exhausting as it often is, 
has no power to quench the enthusiasm with 
which these girls labor at their self-elected 
task, coming to it in all weather and leaving it 
reluctantly. Watching their enthusiasm as well 
as patience, and the steady development of un- 
suspected powers, one can only long for a time 
when an earlier beginning may be made pos- 
sible, and cry shame upon the system which 
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wastes the most susceptible years in mere 
routine, and makes any genuine education of 
brain and heart and hand the almost unattain- 
able thing. 

Few of the recruits who fill the new build- 
ing have any knowledge of the various forms 
of industrial training which have kept pace 
with the work of the Association and are now 
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in more definite shape than anything yet at- 
tempted since the organization of Dr. Felix 
Adler’s most successful work. Such training 
for the children of the poor began as a branch 
of practical philanthropy, and the endeavor 
to teach domestic industrial arts to children 
whose home-life held no possibility of such 
knowledge. ‘The Kitchen Garden Association, 
formally incorporated in 1880, had its origin 
in the endeavor of Miss Emily Huntingdon to 
apply some of the principles of Froebel’s kin- 
dergarten system to domestic service, her 
theory taking form in an admirable little book 
published in 1878. ‘Twenty-nine classes and 
990 children were taught in New York alone 
during the first year, the results demonstrating 
the entire practicability of the idea, and 13 other 
cities at once organized similar classes. 

Here then stand two phases of the work 
already accomplished for women in New York. 
They deal chiefly with a class to whom self- 
support was from the beginning a necessity. 
For another class no less needy, yet shrinking 
from any public recognition of such need, there 
was no provision, until wise heads and gentle 
hearts a few years ago made a way of escape. 
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‘The educated poor — the thousands who have 
“seen better days” and who have no training 
which can serve them when evil days have come 
— form often the most hopeless class of would-be 
earners. Cultivated, yet cultivated in that half- 
way fashion which isone of the curses of Ameri- 
can society, they had ample power for pretty 
work which could not stand before any genu- 
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ine criticism, So long as it meant merely the 
production of ornamental nothings for their own 
houses,— sketches, draperies, embroideries, 
decorated china, and the myriad possibilities 
of bric-A-brac,— they were safe, for critics and 
criticized were alike ignorant. But when an 
artistic production to be judged by artists be- 
came the question, once more the inherent 
falsity of the system of modern education 
demonstrated itself, and the wretched victims 
found themselves compelled to accept a fresh 
training and to demolish with all speed such 
foundations as they had counted firm and sure. 
The Decorative Art Society and the Associated 
Artists came to the rescue of the best order 
of intelligence in these directions, and with the 
Woman’s Exchange have acted as a high 
training-school, the work accomplished in the 
last ten years showing what quick perception 
and patient effort have worked together to 
produce the results we see. In the Woman's 
Exchange the object was simply to offer a place 
where the handiwork of gentlewomen, of what- 
ever nature, might be put on sale. Later, when 
success had become certain, the clear-headed 
projector of the undertaking told of her conster- 

















nation at the first meeting, when “thirty almost 
worthless articles covered a small table, and 
letters in great numbers waited to be answered, 
from anxious women, wanting to know what 
would sell.” 

Naturally the Exchange became instantly a 
school. General intelligence did its usual good 
service as background, and out of sharp neces- 
sity was born the inspiration that gave inven- 
tion and skill. Anything and everything good 
of its kind, from a pickle to a portiére, found 
place in one or another department, and the 
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Exchange has been forced to enlarge its bor- 
ders, the cheerful house at 329 Fifth Avenue 
overflowing with the handiwork of women. In 
seven years it has sent to its consignees 
$19,074.06, one woman alone receiving in a 
year over $1000, and eight societies have been 
established in other cities on the same plan. 
The Associated Artists have taken but one 
side of the same work,—all that could properly 
come under the head of decorative art,—and 
have done work of inestimable value in edu- 
cating not only the worker but the buyer. A 
new sense has been born in both. The presid- 
ing officer, whose instinct for beauty is only less 
strong than her nice sense of what definition 
VoL. XXXVIIL.— 30. 
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best fits the word, has faced every obstacle of 
ignorance, prejudice, and a false standard of 
taste, and one after another seen them dimin- 
ish to the vanishing-point. It was perfectly 
evident that the time was ripe for a more 
thorough education in artistic work, not alone 
as a means of help to workers to whom such 
outlet of energies was the only practicable one, 
but as a necessity for the people at large. 

The tyranny of the Puritan creed trampled 
out and well-nigh obliterated any zsthetic 
sense, and our homes represented a conse- 
crated ugliness against which few revolted, 
because few had the trained eye to distinguish 
ugliness from beauty. Yet an instinctive protest 
was made. The esthetic sense was not dead, 
but sleeping; but save for the few who traveled, 
and thus discovered what part beauty had in 
life, there was small hint of awakening till the 
Decorative Art Society began its work. The 
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sense of harmony and fitness in color and 
fabric was an American possession, gradually 
discovering itself in the dress of our women, 
but our houses defied every law of taste. We 
have yet an infinite deal to learn. We still 
overload with ornament and are apt to meas- 
ure by quantity rather than quality; but the 
tide has turned. ‘The “impassioned seekers 
after the invisible truth and beauty and good- 
ness” counted any earthly type a distraction 
from the contemplation of the heavenly. But 
they were idealists —the disciples, not of things 
as they are, but of things as they ought to be; 
and the time came when idealism asserted it- 
self in other lines than the religious, and men 
claimed the long-withheld inheritance in every 
form of art. Everywhere the sense of beauty 
was groping its way to the light, and if its 
first glimpses held slight distortions, they were 
at least prophecies of something better to 
come. 

‘To awaken even in faintest degree this sense 
of beauty is an instant enlargement of the poor- 
est life, and it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
its influence on the utilitarian character of the 
average American, whose life is more barren of 
beauty than that of any civilized people under 
heaven. The old idealism had fallen and van- 
ished in the struggle for life on a new conti- 
nent and the growing passion for getting on, 
and only in a rousing and quickening of the 
sense in every child can there be hope of eman- 
cipation from the bondage that is the portion 
ofall. ‘To the student of social conditions this 
fact demonstrates itself at once, and such stu- 
dent alone can rightly estimate the value and 
importance of a work at which the mere utili- 





tarian sneers. Industrial art is a prime essen- 
tial of the new industrial training, and is the 
first hint to the child of this generation of the 
beauty that coming generations will own. For 
such possession industrial education in its 
largest sense is the only foundation. With the 
many who accept it, as I have lately written 
elsewhere, “it stands merely an added capac- 
ity to make money, and if taken in its narrow- 
est application this is all that it can do. Were 
this all, it would be simply an added impetus 
towards the degeneration that money-making 
for the mere sake of money inevitably brings. 
But at its best, perfected as it has been by pa- 
tient effort on the part of a few believers, it is 
far more than this. Added power to earn comes 
with it, but there comes also a love of the work 
itself, such as has had no place since the great 
guilds gave joyfully their few hours daily to the 
cathedrals whose stones were laid and cement- 
ed in love and hope and a knowledge of the 
beauty to come that long ago died out of any 
work the present knows. ‘The builders had small 
book-knowledge. They could have been talked 
down by any public-school child in the second 
or third year. But they knew the meaning of 
beauty and order and law; and this trinity 
stands to-day, and will stand for many a gen- 
eration to come, as an ideal to which we must 
return till like causes work again to like ends.” 

‘The factory dominates daily life. Wholesale 
manufacture, while it cheapens and gives to the 
mass the “store clothes” craved by the coun- 
try lad, destroys all possibility of individual, 
characteristic work. Reaction is inevitable, and 
thus the meaning bound up inthe phrase “ hand- 
made” has at last made itself plain, and the 

















true disciple of beauty revolts against the deadly 
monotony of factory production and demands 
that the human hand shall once more lend its 
mysterious quality to the fabric which long ago 
parted with it. 

‘Thus an invaluable part of the work pro- 
jected as well as that accomplished by the As- 
sociate Artists lies in the fact that this necessity 
has been recognized, and that through their 
means we see again the opening for the slower 
processes still in vogue in the mountains of 
the South, whose women have begun to ask 
what will sell. And broader outlook still is 
the possibility that in every quarter of the 
United States women may come to see how 
they may associate themselves together, set- 
tling upon what industry best suits their special 
locality, and developing it to its highest point. 
Thus far all work has been hap-hazard, the 
result of circumstance, seldom of concerted 
or deliberate action. A thousand opportuni- 
ties all untried await women who must earn, 
but who have never yet sought to discover the 
real meaning of organization. Practically it is 
becoming the principle in all philanthropy ; but 
it grows slowly, the intense individualism born 
of our principles and institutions dominating 
all life and thought. ‘The organized charities, 
the Industrial Association, the many industrial 
schools, the kindergartens managed on this 
system, are all demonstrations of what may 
come when the laws of concerted action are 
taught us from the beginning; and in accept- 
ing this wisest type of socialism, the evils of 
socialism fall away. 

I have dwelt at length upon this phase of 
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work, because to my mind its importance as 
a reconstructing agent can hardly be overesti- 
mated, What is true of one great city must, 
with certain exceptions, be true of all, and the 
theories that hold regeneration for one hold 
it for all. Were this article a catalogue of chari- 
ties, a minutely detailed account of the noble 
work done by women for women, it would 
even then point to the same end. From the 
Wilson Industrial School — the pioneer of much 
of the work now going on under other names— 
to the latest trades-school, the one aim is to 
restore to labor the place it held in the old 
days, when the poorest cottage possessed what 
we know now as works of art, and the poorest 
child had its inheritance of beauty for eye and 
ear. ‘To all such beauty is still possible, and 
once a national possession, grosser ideals fall 
away and new possibilities lie before every 
child of the Republic. The training-school un- 
derlies any and all work of the future. The 
women who work to-day in countless ways 
seeking to alter existing conditions know this 
as truth, and bend every energy towards reach- 
ing the children and setting their feet in the 
only path that leads to freedom or fulfillment 
of desire. We have had enough of charity. All 
that is needed now is simple justice — a chance 
for the child whose time to earn has not yet 
come; a chance for the earner, for whom life 
cau be made less barren. Accept this, and insti- 
tutionalism dies naturally. Reject it, and we re- 
main at its mercy, and have no refuge save in 
never-ceasing additions to the long list, which, 
if it means honor to warm and tender hearts, 
means also unending shame to senseless heads. 
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We want no more institutions. Rather we want 
to empty those that already exist ; and this will 
be done most effectually by precisely the order 
of work imperfectly recorded here. 

It is not pessimism or even a momentary 
despair that impels the final word which must 
have place. We want no more institutions, and 
we want as little the palaces of pleasure which 
at present are the latest ideal in philanthropic 
work, unless, indeed, these palaces be owned 
and built by the people themselves. ‘That 
there is need of them need not be affirmed, 
nor that in time every city will see great build- 
ings dedicated to such happy uses. 

“ Every great city must have, every great 
city will have in time, its ‘ People’s Palace,’ ” 
said an eager philanthropist not long ago. 
“ Here we have the wealth to endow it, the 
poverty that needs such solace, and the philan- 
thropy to utilize the first for the benefit of the 
second, Let us have more and more ‘ people’s 
palaces,’ ” 

Can there be any question of the beauty, 
the fitness, the justice of such action? For the 
writer the first doubt was silenced; but as, more 
and more, a question seemed involved, words 
were spoken for a few, that have reproduc- 
tion here only because time appears to seal 
their truth, and to make such interrogation 
the first necessity for every eager worker. Till 
it arises, it is the instinct of such worker to 
urge the rich everywhere to give from their 
abundance towards the creation of such tre- 
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mendous redemptive forces, and to bend every 
energy born of personal conviction to the same 
ends. Hope and desire and fruition seem 
marching hand in hand in this new path. Isit 
possible that it is still a side path, and that the 
king’s highway to the Delectable Mountains 
has been missed ? ‘Can ardent souls have lost 
the way, and is the palace not the Palace of 
the Interpreter, but the fortress in which Giant 
Despair still crouches, and from which he will 
still issue to destroy? It is hard to question 
anything so beautiful, so filled with promise ; 
hard to doubt where the best that man can do 
for man would seem to be at work; and yet 
never was there sterner need of question. Man- 
hood is emasculated, freedom abolished, slav- 
ery of mind and soul perpetuated by every new 
form of charity ; and there is no hint of anything 
but charity in these free schools, free baths, free 
concert halls, and all the appliances of the 
“palaces.” Could they be built like the great 
cathedral in New York, from the small con- 
tributions of untold numbers, so that each 
might feel his or her personal share in work 
and ownership, this curse of mere charity might 
be annulled. But the gift of one or of many, 
to whom fortune may have come through a 
lifetime of oppressing their fellows, holds small 
justice. Better such return than none; yet for 
many of these givers the very stones will cry 
out and some day bear witness against them. 
The man who sees before him a Palace of 
Pleasure as the end for which he works 1s 
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just so far beyond the man whose hope is 
bounded by his own pleasure; and yet, en- 
compassed by that future, the day that is passes 
out of sight. Deeper than any need recognized 
by charity in general lies the need of a justice 
that asks, “ What place, what right, have this 
man and this woman on the earth where we are 
walking side by side ? How shall I help them 
to that place ? How shall I teach them to know 
it when it opens before them ?” When we have 
learned how to answer this question, there will 
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be fewer institutions, for no numbers will stand 
waiting to fill them ; and there will be less need 
for “palaces of pleasure,” for men and women 
will have found that the “ gate beautiful ” is 
within their own souls, and that earth and 
sky — nay, the universe itself — makes the pal- 
ace. If this seem carping, or even a form of 
hopelessness or pessimism, read again and find 
if such words do not hold the only escape from 
pessimism, the only sure hope for this or any 
age. 
Helen Campbell. 


ARETINO (1330-61410). 


(ITALIAN OLD MASTERS.) 


N Spinello we have at least 
the satisfaction of a clear 
artistic genealogy which 
goes back to Giotto. He 
was the pupil, properly 
apprenticed, of Jacopo di 
Casentino, who was the 
pupil of Taddeo Gaddi, the 
pupil of Giotto. Jacopo 
was one of the founders of 

the Company of Painters of Florence, a similar 
association to that which we have noticed ! as 
having at an early date been founded in Siena, 
and, like the Sienese, the Florentine Company 
was the outgrowth of the religious feeling 
which was characteristic of the time as well 
as of its art. The preamble of their constitu- 
tion was the expression of the sentiment of the 
masses of the people of Florence as much as 
of the Company of Painters: 





As it is our understanding that during this peril- 
ous pilgrimage on earth we should have St. Luke 
the Evangelist for our special advocate before God and 
the most blessed Virgin, and that at the same time 
his followers should be pure and without sin, we 
order that all who subscribe themselves members of 
this company, be they men or women, shall con- 
fess their sins or show that they intend doing so at 
the first opportunity, etc. 


The dates for the biography of the artists of 
this epoch are mainly to be found in the records 
of work done, in the entries of the books of 
convents and of communes, and in contracts 
preserved by chance from the ravages of war and 
from the consumption of parchment by the gold- 
beaters. Of Spinello, as of others whom I have 
dealt with, we know little else than what comes 
to us in this way; but that little shows how 
wide was his range of influence and his reputa- 


1 See article on Duccio, in THE CENTURY for De- 
cember, 1888. 





tion. ‘That his early literary education was 
much neglected by his father we know from the 
scraps of Latin that he left, for they are curi- 
ously incorrect for one who must be supposed 
to have read the Bible continually for his sub- 
jects. His love of painting, however, led to 
his being put early to study under Jacopo di 
Casentino, and his perseverance and talent were 
such that, by the time he was twenty years old, 
according to Vasari (who had a weakness for 
prodigies), he had surpassed his teacher. His 
early productions show also the influence of 
Bernardo Daddi, one of the most eminent of 
the Giottesques, whose work is contemporary 
with that of Taddeo Gaddi, and who, though 
conventional in design and somewhat heavy in 
color, shows a certain sense of proportion and 
facility in the draping of his figures. Besides 
possessing these good qualities of his masters, 
Spinello manifested more freedom and energy in 
his story-telling and was perhaps the best of 
Giotto’s followers at the end of the fourteenth 
century, excelling all his contemporaries in 
vivacity of coloring and largeness of execution. 
His frescos, as is frequently the case in this 
period, are more interesting than his easel-pic- 
tures, owing probably in part to the fact that 
the latter were often intrusted to his pupils, but 
mainly to the fact that his style was better suited 
toa largescale. Very few of his works are dated, 
and this makes their classification difficult. 

It is probable that Spinello accompanied his 
master Jacopo to Florence about the year 1347, 
and that Jacopo worked with him there in 
decorating the church of Santa Maria Novella 
with many legends of the Virgin and of St. 
Antonio. Very little remains of these paint- 
ings, a few figures only having been discovered 
under the coating of whitewash with which they 
were subsequently covered, and even those in 
very bad preservation. Vasari tells of frescos 
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painted in various other churches of Florence, 
but no trace of them remains, save in San 
Miniato.! 

After the democratic revolution at Arezzo 
about 1360, Spinello was called thither by the 
governing body of citizens to decorate several 
churches. In S. Francesco he executed an 
Annunciation, which is considerably damaged 
by the damp and by retouching; and near it 
have recently been discovered, under the white- 
wash, remains of another fresco, evidently by 
the same hand, representing a bishop and a 
figure holding a young child. In the chapel 
of St. Michael he painted a fantastic com- 
position of the archangel driving Lucifer from 
heaven. The evil spirits are in the form of 
hideous serpents. ‘This fresco was afterward 
repeated by him in the same city for the guild 
of St. Angelo. On the other wall of the 
chapel is the vision of Pope Gregory when 
Michael appeared to him. In a shrine over 
the gate of the Misericordia is a ‘Trinity, which 
Vasari praises very highly. In Spinello’s own 
shop is a half-figure of the Virgin and a Christ 
crucified, with wings, as he appeared to St. 
Francis. In 1361 Spinello painted a panel 
for the Abbey of the Camaldolesi in the Casen- 
tino. The side-pieces of an altar-piece painted 
for the altar of Monte Oliveto Maggiore of 
Chiusi, illustrating the life and martyrdom of 
various saints, are to be found, according to 
Cavalcaselle, at Cologne in a private collection, 
bearing the names of the builder and carver of 
the frame ? and the date MCCCLXxx. 

In 1384, Arezzo having been sacked, Spi- 
nello took refuge in Florence, with his family, 
among whom was his son Parri, who painted 
withhim. There, inthe sacristy of San Miniato, 
Spinello painted scenes from the life of St. 
3enedict. They are, according to Cavalcaselle, 
very much in the manner of Giotto, though in 
attitude and expression they reveal a slight in- 
fluence from the Sienese school. 

Spinello’s fame was now great, and he was 
soon after called to Pisa to fill in the empty 
spacesin the Campo Santo there. He set to work 
in 1391. In one compartment was represented 
the legend of St. Ephesius, who, being sent by 
Diocletian at the head of an army to persecute 
the Christians, was converted by a vision of 
Christ and turned his forces against the 
heathen of Sardinia. St. Michael gave him 
the banner which afterward became the stand- 
ard of the Pisans. Ephesius was condemned to 
the stake, from which his prayers saved him. 

1 The frescos from the history of St. Cecilia and 
St. Urban, in the sacristy of Santa Maria del Carmine, 
Florence, which were discovered in 1858 and are 
attributed by Baedeker to Spinello, are now thought 
to be the work of his master Jacopo di Casentino, in 
which Spinello assisted. The same relation no doubt 
existed in the work which has been mentioned as 
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He was afterward beheaded. The three scenes 
underneath, representing the legend of St. 
Potitus, with the exception ofthe scene of the 
saint’s decapitation and the removal of the cof- 
fin to Alexandria, are almost entirely defaced. 

The documents relating to this work are 
preserved in the archives of the Campo Santo, 
and from them we learn that, having com- 
pleted the frescos in the spring of 1392, Spi- 
nello received 150 florins [about $330| for the 
life of St. Ephesius, and 120 for that of St. 
Potitus. In 1391 he had painted for the 
church of San Andrea in Lucca the panel 
of the Madonna and Saints which is now in 
the Academy of Florence. From Pisa, Spi- 
nello, always accompanied by his family, went 
back to Florence, then to Arezzo again, where 
Vasari makes him die of fright at a horrible 
dream of the Lucifer which he himself had 
painted. But in 1404 we find him writing to 
Caterino Cosimo of Siena to say that he will 
fulfill his promise of going there, although his 
countrymen are unwilling to let him leave them. 
In October of that year father and son arrived 
at Siena, where they were lodged and fed at 
the expense of their hosts, receiving besides 
11% florins [about $25] a month, while they 
worked in the Duomo. ‘This they did uninter- 
ruptedly till August 17 of the next year, save 
for a short visit Spinello paid to Arezzo; yet 
no trace of this work remains. 

They returned to Florence, where at each of 
his visits Spinello received new commissions ; 
and in 1407 we find him again with his son 
Parri in Siena, where they painted the walls 
of the council-room in the town hall, while 
Bartolomeo, a Sienese painter, decorated the 
ceiling. ‘The subject chosen was the struggle 
between Venice and Barbarossa, and the 
frescos illustrate the triumphs of the Republic 
and of Pope Alexander III., and the humilia- 
tions and defeats of the Emperor and his son. 
One represents the naval battle in which Otho 
was taken prisoner ; another, Barbarossa pros- 
trating himself at the feet of the Pope, the 
latter blessing the Emperor; while the best of 
the whole series, which includes many scenes 
of the same nature, shows the Pope on horse- 
back, his bridle held by the Doge Ziani and 
Barbarossa. The last we hear of Spinello in 
Siena is in 1408, after which time he proba- 
bly returned to his birthplace, where he died 
in March, 1410. He was buried at Morello. 
He had two sons, of whom the elder, Parri, 
was, as we have seen, a painter. 





formerly in Santa Maria Novella. See Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, article “ Spinello Aretino.””»— Ep1ror. 

2 The frames of these altar-pieces were generally 
complicated architectural designs comprising many 
separate subjects. I have mentioned heretofore a 
capital example in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
(See THE CENTURY for February, 1889, p. 543-) 











‘‘BATTLE OF ST. EPHESIUS AGAINST THE PAGANS OF SARDINIA,” BY SPINELLO. 


(IN THE CAMPO SANTO, PISA.) 
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Spinello may be counted as in one sense the 
most important of the Giottesques, in that he was 
the last great and individual painter who fol- 
lowed throughout the precepts and traditions 
of the master, and his immense fertility and reatl- 
iness of invention are surpassed only by Giotto 
himself. The naturalistic element had not 
made its appearance, and the supreme creative 
power of Giotto descended on none of his 
school; but in the distinctly scholarly (é. ¢., 
school-like) manner of composition, in which 
much is clearly artificial and even conventional 
as it is scholarly, which manner is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the school of Giotto as 
opposed to the spontaneous and vision-like 
character of the compositions of the master him- 
self, Spinello was, I conceive, the foremost of his 
followers. The color in the school remains al- 
ways the same in system — broad surfaces were 
to be covered with lovely tints which should 
furnish relief by their variation alone, as the 
churches were dark and the work required the 
high key and the opaque surface of the fresco 
to be distinguishable; and the general effect 
was much the same as in mosaic. There can 
be no attempt at tone, nor at what I must be 
allowed to call orchestration of color, even in 
the simple form of harmonies which we shall 
find a little later in the Florentine school and 
of which a hint may be found in a picture by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the Academy —a hint, 
however, so slight, and so alone, that I fear 
to give it too great importance. The land- 
scape throughout is absolutely conventional 
and shows not even a recollection of the aspect 
of nature; and the drawing is, to use a familiar 
expression, “ done out of the artist’s head,” as 
all rightly ideal work must be. The relief de- 
pends entirely on variety of color, as there is no 
instance, so far as I can remember, in any of 
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the work of the Giottesques, of one figure in a 
picture throwing a shadow on another, or even 
on the ground. Nothing is thought of but the 
telling of the story, and with Spinello this is al- 
ways done intelligibly. Of all his works known 
to me, the frescos at Pisa are the most instruc- 
tive and characteristic, and are, moreover, in 
the upper line of subjects, well preserved ; and 
of these the piece which Mr. Cole has engraved 
is, on the whole, the most interesting. In the 
church of St. Dominic at Arezzo, which was 
entirely painted by Spinello, there remain only 
two noble figures of apostles, framed separately 
in painted architectural framings characteristic 
of the time, and a few fragments, a head here 
and part of a figure there; but of these, one is 
an angel’s head so beautiful in its profile that 
I am half inclined to attribute it to Piero della 
Francesca, who painted many things at Arezzo 
at a later time; but I have only this beauty 
to justify me in this attribution, and one of 
Spinello’s heads in the Annunziata in the same 
city (which I have not been able to see) is 
spoken of as of extreme beauty. 

It is in the composition of single figures — 
the casting of broad draperies where no action 
is involved — that we see the best quality of 
Spinello’s ability. In his groups he seems in- 
different to harmony of line, as were his lesser 
and greater school-fellows; and the “ Martyr- 
dont of St. Ephesius,” the companion of the 
combat from which Mr, Cole’s example is 
taken, shows most violent defiance of the aca- 
demical in its repetitions of lines. But this is 
better than the extreme artificiality of some of 
the later schools, for it is the result of one of the 
most precious qualities in art—naiveté—and 
it is more or less characteristic of all archaic 
art. Art for art’s sake was an object of study 
that had not yet dawned on the Italian schools. 


W. J. Stillman. 


NOTES BY T. COLE, ENGRAVER, 


HE block represents a portion of a fresco in the 

Campo Santo, Pisa. It is the first one on the right 
as one enters, and measures about ten feet high by 
twenty feet long, and is known as the “ Battle of St. 
Ephesius against the Pagans of Sardinia.” The lines 
that I have put on three sides of the block define the 
extent of the fresco in those directions, so that the 
continuation is in the direction of the side left without 
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a line. I have chosen the thickest portion of the fight, 
where the action is most lively and where two angels 
appear fighting on the side of the Christians. The 
coloring of the whole is light and vivacious, delicate 
greenish, yellowish, brownish, and gray tints prevail- 
ing. The upper right-hand corner of the fresco is 
somewhat obliterated. In black and white it looks like 
a blank portion of the wall that runs around the city. 
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THE MEADOW LARK. 


HE meadow lark, like the 

partridge, has favorite 
places of resort. His flight re- 
sembles that of the partridge 
and of the quail. Though 
one of the largest of our sing- 
ing birds, his voice is neither 
loud nor deep, some of his 
tones being rather sharp and 
weak. Although his music is 
charming, he lacks the vocal 
power of the robin and of 
the oriole, a bird of not more than half his size ; 
still Wilson, in comparing him with the skylark, 
says: “In richness of plumage, as well as 
sweetness of voice (as far as his few notes 
extend), he stands eminently its superior.” The 
meadow lark’s song is essentially tender and 
plaintive. 

In the early, dewy morning and towards 
evening he will stand a long time upon a stump, 
a large rock or rock-heap, singing at intervals 
little snatches of melody, occasionally, like the 
oriole and the kingfisher, giving his “low, 
rapid, chattering” monotones. 

It is a favorite pastime with him to repeat 
these four tones many times in succession, with 
rests intervening : 


gre st 


These fragmentary strains form, when con- 
nected, an original and interesting song. Now 
and then there is a subtile tremor in the tones 
of this singer, no more to be described than 
the odor of a rose, but somewhat resembling 
’ that in the tones of Wilson’s thrush as he trem- 
bles along down to the close of his quivering 
silvery song. 


— 
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TOWHEE BUNTING, OR CHEWINK. 


Tuts sprightly, showy bird indulges in a 
variety of vocal exercises, the most character- 
istic of them consisting of one loud and well- 
prolonged tone, followed by a trill a sixth 
above it, rather softly given. Ata little distance 
the effect is that of the singing of two birds ; one 
taking the long tone, the second taking the trill. 
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The trill, however, is often wholly lost in the 
distance. 

But this pompous singer is not confined to 
the interval of a sixth. During the last days of 
May and the first of June, I have heard him as 
follows : 





At other times, 
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The chewink generally sings in the key of C. 
I once heard him in F, in which key he made 
the skip of an octave in place of a sixth or 
fourth. 


It is worthy of notice that the second 
example, if we cut short the trill, is identical 
with the first strain of “ Rock of Ages.” This 
species seems to have a special dislike to the 
sea, So says the close observer Wilson ; but 
I have found him much at home at different 
points close to the ocean. 








SCARLET TANAGER. 


THE tanager is the only rival of the oriole 
in beauty of plumage. The tanager is less ac- 
tive, less vigorous than the oriole, and has the 
weaker voice ; but it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a bird more fascinating, both to the eye 
and to the ear, than this scarlet singer, bound in 
black, as he stands shining in the early sun, and 
singing his morning song. 

The percussive tones of the oriole invite or 
compel attention; while the tanager is content 
to sing in the forest with his fellows, with no 
human ear to hear. The oriole must be out of 
the forest and near the earth, where he can be 





























heard and seen of men. The oriole is restless, 
always in motion when he sings; he even 
chatters as he flies ; while the tanager is grace- 
fully quiet, moved only by the vibrations of 
his voice. I heard him nearly every day dur- 
ing last bird season (1888), when he repeated 
almost exactly over and over again the follow- 
ing nine tones: 
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The key was F minor except in one instance ; 
then it was only a degree higher : 
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If there is some of the oriole’s music here, I 
must think it original with the tanager. 
Other forms of the tanager’s song: 





YELLOW-BIRD, OR AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 


THE roadsides afford these birds an abun- 
dance of seeds, especially those of which they 
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are so fond and from which they take the 
name “thistle-bird.” Frequenters of our door- 
yards and gardens, they are tame and confid- 
ing, and of all birds the gentlest mannered. 
With their heads crowned with black caps, their 
yellow bodies, black wings and tails, they are 
dainty, high-bred visitors. When singing in 
chorus, as 1s their habit, their soft warblings are 
expressive of great delight. In their most 
characteristic song, of only four notes, they are 
stronger voiced, and sing with distinctness and 
moderation. This song is performed while on 
the wing, and is all the more charming because 
of the touch of sadness that it has for the sen- 
sitive listener. The flight of the yellow-birds 
follows the fashion of the woodpeckers. It is 
like the riding of a boat over great billows — 
up — down -— up — in graceful curves, with a 
stroke of the wings for each swell, to the accom- 
paniment of the little song : 
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With sweep and swing from crest to crest, the 
song runs: 





Since writing the above description, a friend 
showed me a very similar one by Burroughs. 


Simeon Pease Cheney. 
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wir acclamation and with trumpet tone, 

With prayer and praise, and with triumphal state 
Of warlike columns, and the moving weight 
Of men, whose firmness never overthrown, 

Proved itself steadfast ; which did add to fate 
Speed, vision, certainty, and ever grown 
More terrible as more enduring shone 
A fire of retribution and swift hate, 

All visibly advancing — with these we keep 
Unsullied in our breast and pure and white 
The spirit of gratitude that may not sleep,— 

A nation’s safeguard against shame and blight,— 
Since sacred memories and the tears men weep 
Alone can keep a nation at its height. 





Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 








THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA. 
A CANADIAN VIEW.! 


wZYORTH AMERICA, con- 
“* sidered geologically, con- 
sists of three fundamental 
divisions, in a general sense 
parallel to one another and 
to the adjacent oceans, 
viz.: the Appalachian sec- 
tion, the central plain, and 
the Rocky Mountains section, No natural 
line of demarcation extends east and west 
across the continent. All the great rivers flow 
either to or from the north; the great moun- 
tain chains follow the meridians. From the 
semi-tropical region of the Gulf States to the 
icy coast of Labrador, from the Mexican bor- 
der to the snowy peaks of Alaska, there is an 
uninterrupted gradation in climate, and hence 
in natural products. No mountain range, like 
the great Altai, or the Himalayas, or even the 
Alps, presents a barrier alike to man, animals, 
and vegetation; no vast desert, like the Sahara, 
or far-penetrating sea, like the Mediterranean, 
tends to develop diverse races, or by the force 
of physical necessity compels a marked diver- 
sity of habits and occupations among the people, 
or abrupt changes of species in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Geographically, commer- 
cially, agriculturally, and industrially the conti- 
nent is by nature one country —the north the 
complement of the south, the south of the north. 
If events had so shaped themselves during 
the last century that North America had been 
[ developed as one country politically, a sugges- 
} tion that an arbitrary line ought to be drawn 
across the continent from east to west, and 
that trade between the regions thus set apart 
should be hampered by regulations, artifi- 
cial, variable, and often inconsistent, would be 
treated as contrary to nature and to common 
sense. It would be pointed out that every ar- 
gument which could be urged in favor of one 
such line could with equal force be advanced 
in favor of a score. But events have proved 
themselves for the time being stronger than 
nature, and the statesmen of America have to 
deal with the resulting conditions. Indications 
multiply that the time is near at hand when 
the many difficult questions involved will de- 
mand solution. 
In the abstract the question of continental 
free trade is simple enough; but however 





1 An American view of the resources of the United 
States will be presented in articles now being pre- 
pared.— EpiTor. 
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unnatural a line of demarcation may be, to 
remove it will give more or less of shock to 
the established order of things. Commerce 
and industry adapt themselves in a measure 
to political conditions ; important interests are 
developed by favoring tariffs; national senti- 
ment gets a bias from long years of semi-antag- 
onism. Hence to deal with the commercial 
amalgamation of the United States and Can- 
ada as a measure of practical politics is a mat- 
ter of no small difficulty. One phase only of 
the subject is treated in this paper, namely, 
the interchange of natural products. 

Reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the United States and Canada divide North 
America between them into two nearly equal 
parts. The institutions of both countries are 
the same in principle. Their people have for 
the most part the same origin, speak the same 
language, read the same literature, cherish the 
same aspirations, and follow the same general 
trend of thought. There are differences be- 
tween Americans and Canadians; but these 
are no greater than the differences between the 
inhabitants of the several States on the one 
hand, or of the several Provinces on the other. 

This condition of things is without precedent 
or parallel, and presents a political and com- 
mercial problem altogether sui generis, in the 
solution of which Old World experience is of 
little value. American questions must be 
settled in America by Americans. This is 
recognized by English statesmen of both 
parties, the consensus of opinion being that 
Canada must be allowed full liberty to work 
out her own destiny, the Imperial Govern- 
ment holding itself ready to assent to any 
political change or commercial arrangement 
desired by the people of the Dominion. 

For ten years previous to 1864 what is 
commonly called the Reciprocity Treaty was 
in force, by which the unrestricted interchange 
of natural products between the two countries 
was permitted ; and under its fostering influence 
international commerce increased with tre- 
mendous strides, even though the resources 
of Canada were at that time scarcely guessed 
at, and the demands of the United States 
market had not assumed so varied a character 
or become of such enormous magnitude as in 
recent years, Since the expiration of the treaty 
both countries have industriously set up tariff 
walls against each other, until in the year 
ending June 30, 1887, Canada collected over 
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seven millions of dollars in duties from im- 
ports from the United States, the latter coun- 
try collecting a much larger sum from imports 
from Canada. Yet, notwithstanding opposing 
tariffs, if account be taken of all the ramifica- 
tions of their dealings, it will undoubtedly 
appear that more than half of the business 
that the less than five million Canadians do 
with the world outside of their own country 
is done with the people of the United States, 
and that fully one-tenth of all the foreign busi- 
ness of the sixty millions of Americans is done 
with these same less than five million Cana- 
dians. The transactions between the two 
countries of which the custom-house takes 
cognizance average upwards of eighty million 
dollars a year. They rose to $97,701,056 in 
1883; and in the twelve months ending June 
30, 1887, were $82,767,265.1 There are, in 
addition, many vast transactions and number- 
less minor ones of which the customs authori- 
ties are not supposed to keep a record, such 
as the disbursements in connection with rail- 
way lines having a part of their systems in 
both countries, with the shipping carrying 
commerce between them, with the purchase 
and transportation of merchandise, and the 
enormous sum spent in each country by visitors 
from the other. 

Following is a statement of the trade in 
natural products between the two countries. 
The figures are taken from the Trade and Navi- 
gation Returns of Canada for the year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


Imports of Imports ff 
Canada/rom U.S. from Total. 


Be Canada. 
Animals and their products.$5,477,213 $6,949,270 $12,426,483 
Agricultural produce....... 7:71%,242 7,034,185 15,345,427 
Products of fisheries......... 439,294 2,697,432 3,136,726 
COME «sods chicadeah ebndae née 7:405,901 1,252,867 8,718,768 
Beier. ...4022sbes ante Gnas ay i ae 9,620,235 11,331,545 
Other articles (about) ...... 1,800,000 2,200,000 4,000,000 





$24,604,960 $30,353,989 $54,958,949 


Or, in round numbers, $55,000,000. 

Although the increase in this international 
commerce is not constant from year to year, if 
periods of five years are taken it will be found 
that its growth is continuous, on the Canadian 
side at least, notwithstanding frequent changes 
in the tariff, and other elements of disturbance, 
such as the expiration of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, the strained interpretation sometimes 
put upon the customs laws in both countries, 
not to speak of panics and crises affecting the 
whole commercial world. 

Are there any reasons to anticipate a great 
development in this interchange of natural 
products? Is one country at all necessary, in 
a commercial sense, to the other? Or if not 
necessary, is close commercial intercourse be- 
tween them a thing to be fostered in the inter- 
est of both? In order to arrive at satisfactory 
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answers to these questions, several lines of in- 
vestigation must be followed. 

First, as to the probable demand in the 
United States for the products of her northern 
neighbor. 

I approach this branch of the subject with 
considerable hesitation, knowing how anystate- 
ments made in regard to it will be challenged. 
The practice is to represent the food-producing 
capacity of the United States as practically 
boundless; but in computing the ability of 
America to support a resident population, the 
statistics of China or of India, which are gener- 
ally quoted, or even those of continental Europe, 
are of very little value. Americans live better 
than the people of the Old World’ They re- 
quire food in greater quantity and in greater 
variety. They employ more horses in work 
and pleasure; wear more clothes and better 
ones; live in better houses and furnish them 
better; and, what is perhaps of even more 
importance, they are as prodigal of land as of 
everything else. They are far from thorough 
in methods of cultivation; they require vast 
ranges for pasturage for their flocks and herds, 
even in localities where the population is com- 
paratively dense; and they have gone on ex- 
hausting the fertility of the soil as though 
there was no limit to the supply of arable 
land. These considerations must be kept in 
mind when we endeavor to estimate, not the 
possible expansion of United States agriculture 
under certain fanciful conditions, but its prob- 
able relation to the population thirty years 
from now, when there will be 120,000,000 
people living within the bounds of the Repub- 
lic, if the present rate of increase continues, 

To supply the needs of the United States 
for home consumption in 1887 and the $523,- 
073,798 worth of agricultural produce exported, 
over eight acres per head of the population 
were required. This calculation is based on 
an estimated population of 60,000,000. Not 
that to every individual the crop grown on 
eight acres was, on an average, necessary for 
food purposes; for, in addition to the human 
population, an immense number of animals 
were maintained to supply food or materials to 
be worked up into various manufactured arti- 
cles, or to be themselves employed in some 
useful capacity. Following is a statement of 
the number of animals kept in the United 
States in the year 1888.? 


Horses ...........+13,172,936 Sheep........ +++ 4395445755 
ere 2,391,727 Swine...........+++ 44,346,525 
Milch cows........ 14,856,414 Other cattle......... 345378, 303 


These animals are sustained from the land, 
either by harvested crops or by pasture; and it 


1 Trade and Navigation Returns of Canada for 1887. 
2 Report of Department of Agriculture on number 
of farm animals, February, 1888. 














is reasonable to suppose that for the next thirty 
years there will be an increase in live stock 
corresponding with that in population. There- 
fore in estimating the capacity of the country 
to sustain population under existing condi- 
tions, the acreage necessary for the support of 
live stock must be taken into account. 

Estimate of the land in crop and pasture in 
1888 : 


Acreage in wheat.... 36,000,000) Report of United 
ad ndian corn...... 78,000,000 > States Agricultural 
” DEM ascecscvecese 27,000,000 ) Department, 1888. 


ad other grains 6,500,000 


ae — Foo eave 2,800,000 Based on Depart 

oe - 

as Bence strane tees 5 eafae yo ment returns for 
tobacco 700,000 188 

* COLTON... eee ee 19,000,000 + 

a other crops....... 10,000,000 


Total acreage in crop 


Pasturage for sheep 10,000,000 
” cattle . 245,000,000 
“ horses.......... 15,000,000 


ee 


It is impossible to be accurate in the esti- 
mate of pasturage; but taking the country as 
a whole, there is in the settled districts fully as 
much land in pasture as in crop. Much of it, 
indeed by far the most of it, is unimproved 
land, some of it serving the double purpose of 
wood reserve and pasture. Under cultivation 
it would carry an immensely increased amount 
of stock; but it is to be remembered that a 
very large area must be left unimproved in 
order that the supply of fuel may be kept up. 
In addition to the pasturage appurtenant to 
farms, the great extent of land included in the 
Western cattle ranches has to be considered. 

This question may be looked at from an- 
other point of view. The number of acres in 
farms in the United States, as given in the re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture for 1884, 
and taken apparently from the census of 1880, 
‘ was 536,081,835. An examination of later crop 
statistics, a comparison with the increase in 
previous years, and the well-known rapidity 
with which vacant lands in the West have been 
taken up, justify an estimate of a twenty per 
cent. increase since 1880, or that the area in 
farms in the United States in 1888 probably 
exceeded 700,000,000 acres, nearly one-third 
of which appears from the returns quoted above 
to have been in crop. This indicates that the 
productive capacity of the farms has not been 
nearly reached; but in estimating upon any 
probable expansion several considerations must 
be kept in mind. One of these is the preserva- 
tion of forests, the importance of which, for 
both climatic and economical reasons, is being 
more strongly inculcated and better under- 
stood from year to year. As population be- 


1 Report of the Sopa of Agriculture on the 
numbers and values of farm animals, 1888. 
2 In 1871 the Department of Agriculture estimated 
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comes denser the necessity for judicious forest 
conservation becomes greater. For the sole 
purpose of providing fuel it is estimated that 
at least one-fourth of the farm lands must be 
reserved as woodland, leaving available three- 
fourths for tillage and pasture. On this basis 
there is an immense area on existing farms to 
be utilized as tillage land, sufficient, no doubt, 
to permit their food-producing capacity to be 
doubled; but here comes up the question of 
cost. To double the area in crop on existing 
farms—that is, to clear the land of forest, where 
that is necessary, or to break up the virgin 
prairie, to provide fencing, implements for 
planting and harvesting, and buildings to store 
the crop and house the additional stock needed 
— would cost fully $40 per acre, or a total of 
$8,800,000,000. To duplicate the live stock 
now on the farms—and this would have 
to be done if their productive capacity is 
to be doubled—would call for an outlay of 
$2,409,043,398,! making in the whole up- 
wards of $11,000,000,000. In other words, to 
double during the next thirty years the output 
of existing farms would require an expenditure 
of $366,000,000 annually on capital account, 
or ten per cent. of their present product. This 
would be in addition to the enormous but in- 
definable sum which must be expended in 
keeping up the fertility of the soil, in repairs to 
buildings and fences,” the renewal of farm im- 
plements, and the payment of interest on mort- 
gages. This estimate is necessarily only an 
approximation, but it will serve as a measure 
of the tremendous problem involved in pro- 
viding for the wants of the rapidly increasing 
population of the Republic. 

Hitherto the greater part of the increase in 
the agricultural product of the United States 
has been due to the taking up of new farms; 
and if the present rate is maintained, every 
available acre of arable land will be in the 
hands of private owners before the close of 
the present century. The estimate generally 
received of the extent of this arable land is 
1,500,000 square miles, or 960,000,000 acres ; 
and if this is correct it follows, from what has 
been stated above, that only 260,000,000 acres 
are not already included in farms, which 
is clearly not sufficient for the needs of 
the 60,000,000 people likely to be added to 
the population of the United States during the 
next three decades. Therefore within a few 
years the Republic will be brought face to face 
with a new and most difficult problem —a 
rapidly increasing population and all the ara- 
ble land in the hands of private owners. ‘This 
does not take account of the elevated western 


that the fencing in the United States had cost, as it then 
stood, $1,747,549,931, and that the annual expenditure 
for repairs was $198,806,182. 























areas, of which the Department of Agriculture 
in the Report for 1884, page 468, says: 

A large part of the elevated western area is as- 
sumed to be unfit for general agriculture, though 
special culture, carefully adapted to situation and 
humidity, with amelioration of irrigation and cul- 
tivation and judicious selection of plants in crop 
distribution, will produce results in agriculture 
which will surprise the farmers of to-day who live 
to witness the development of the next twenty 
years, 

In the four years 1871-74 the yield of corn 
over the United States averaged 2514 bushels 
to the acre. In the next four years it was 27.2 
bushels ; in the next four, 25 bushels; in 1883, 
23.7 bushels ; in 1884, 26 bushels. In 1886 it 
was 22 bushels; in 1887, 20 bushels; and the 
preliminary reports for 1888 put the probable 
yield below that of 1887. I have not the returns 
for 1885 by me. The annual average yield of 
wheat per acre in the ten years ending 1879 
was 12.4 bushels per acre, while for the sub- 
sequent nine years it was 11.8 bushels. The 
average yield of oats for the ten years ending 
1879 was 28.4 bushels per acre; in the eight 
years 1880-87 it was 26.5 bushels. Let it be 
remembered that during all this time a vast 
and constantly increasing area of virgin soil 
has been added yearly to the tilled land, the 
tendency of which is to keep up the average 
product per acre, and it will be conceded to 
be at least arguable that when the whole of the 
arable public domain has been divided up 
into farms, as will be the case within a little 
more than a decade, a permanent reduction 
in the yield .per acre may be looked for, un- 
less an improvement takes place in methods 
of cultivation and more attention is paid than 
is now given to keeping up the fertility of the 
soil. 

From a paper published in the “ North- 
western Miller” I gather that in the five years 
ending 1878 the export of wheat was, in round 
numbers, 300,000,000 bushels, that of Indian 
corn 266,000,000 bushels; in the five years 
ending 1883 the respective amounts were, of 
wheat 626,000,000 bushels, of Indian corn 
358,000,000 bushels; and in the five years 
ending 1888, of wheat 374,000,000 bushels, of 
Indian corn 222,000,000 bushels. 

From the facts above presented, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem warranted : 

That the population of the United States 
will be 120,000,000 by the year 1920; 

That, to provide food for this number of 
people, to keep farm stock proportionate in 
number to what is now kept, and to maintain 
a relative position in the matter of exports of 
farm produce, 980,000,000 acres will be re- 
quired for tillage land and pasture. 

That there are in round numbers about 
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500,000,000 acres of arable land exclusive of 
the mountain section not now utilized ; 

That at the close of the present century this 
area will be in the hands of private owners ; 

That a large portion of it is below the line 
of profitable wheat culture, and is not adapted 
to successful stock raising. 

Therefore, if Canada contains any great ex- 
tent of fertile virgin soil, capable of profita- 
bly producing breadstuffs, beef, mutton, and 
other commodities of this class, the United 
States will probably become a very extensive 
purchaser of them, if the tariff is not absolutely 
restrictive ; and in proportion as the commer- 
cial relations between the two countries are 
broadened and the interchange of commodi- 
ties is facilitated, the demand for the products 
of Canada will be augmented. 

Has Canada such a territory ? 

In considering this phase of the subject it 
is necessary to be on guard against “ glittering 
generalities,” to take no account of the fanci- 
ful figures and hasty conclusions in which 
political orators and even parliamentary com- 
mittees sometimes indulge. Fifteen years ago 
the people of the Dominion had little idea of 
the resources of their country. Since then a 
vast mass of facts has been collected. Areas 
which less than a score of years ago were 
supposed to be a trackless waste of snow for 
the greater part of the year and a barren in- 
hospitable wilderness for the remainder have 
been found to possess a summer climate of a 
highly favorable character. It has been shown 
that summer isotherms are independent of 
latitude ; that the slight elevation of the Cana- 
dian North-west above the sea, the Chinook 
winds from the Pacific, and the alternate 
southerly winds, heated on the plains of the 
United States, cause a balmy temperature to 
extend during five months of the year to within 
twenty-five degrees of the Pole; so that wheat is 
a reasonably safe cropin the great Mackenzie 
Basin within a comparatively short distance 
of the Arctic Circle. The Canadian Senate 
committee in 1888, after examining over a 
hundred witnesses, either orally or by corre- 
spondence, felt warranted in reporting that 
there was in the great Mackenzie River Basin 
and north of the fifty-fourth parallel of latitude 
an area of 800,000 square miles suitable for 
grazing, of which 316,000 square miles were 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat.! 

This conclusion is so startling, so out of 
keeping with the preconceived ideas of almost 
everybody, that it will be received with hesi- 
tation; yet it seems fully borne out by the 
testimony given before the committee. The 
Canadian North-west is full of surprises, pre- 


1 Appendix to the Journal of the Senate of Canada, 
Vol. XXII., p. ro. 
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senting a most inviting field for exploration ; 
but the region spoken of above—that is, the 
country north of the fifty-fourth parallel of lat- 
itude — may be disregarded for the purposes of 
the present article, as, in view of the large un- 
occupied area south of that parallel, it is doubt- 
ful if the more northerly area will play any 
considerable part in international commerce 
during the next thirty years. As showing the 
probable ultimate development of Canadian 
agriculture, the following estimate may be 
given of what is officially claimed to be either 
arable or grazing land: 


Acres. 
In the Maritime Provinces. . 18,000,000 
In Ontario and Quebec... ...........066 . 20+ e002 130,000,000 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Assiniboia, and Alberta 200,000,000 
In British Columbia (exclusive of Peace River)..... 50,000,000 
In the Peace River and Mackenzie valleys. ... . 500,000,000 


eee +++» 898,000,000 


For the reason given above, the last item will 
be eliminated from the present calculation, leav- 
ing 398,000,000 acres of tillable or pasture land 
in Canada south of the fifty-fourth parallel. Of 
this not more than 60,000,000 acres are now 
embraced in farms, so that 338,000,000 acres 
are yet to be occupied. One hundred million 
acres, principally in the North-west Territories, 
may be regarded as more especially adapted to 
grazing than to cultivation; so that we arrive at 
the conclusion that there is in Canada, south of 
the fifty-fourth parallel, 238,000,000 acres of 
vacant tillage land. Or, to state the case in gen- 
eral terms, the area of arable land in Canada 
within the well-ascertained limits of profitable 
wheat culture is about equal to the arable pub- 
lic domain in the United States. I am satisfied 
that this is a moderate estimate. Canadians 
generally will be inclined to think it far below 
the mark. Adding to the Canadian area the va- 
cant arable land in the United States, we get 
a total of over 500,000,000 acres, or sufficient 
to provide for the wants of the people of this 
continent, at the present rate of increase and 
under present methods of cultivation, for the 
next quarter of a century, without calling for 
any large increase in the product of existing 
farms. 

Taking up the several parts of the Domin- 
ion in detail, the Maritime Provinces may be 
first considered. ‘These are Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The 
whole area set down to their credit in the fore- 
going statement may be treated as fit for agri- 
culture. Only about one-tenth of it, or 1,800,000 
acres, is under cultivation; so that, making a 
reasonable allowance for pasturage, their yield 
of farm produce may be increased fivefold 
without any improvement upon existing meth- 
ods of farming. They furnish the New Eng- 
land States with horses, sheep, potatoes, eggs, 
hay, and some other articles, 
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The principal export of agricultural produce 
from Quebec to the United States consists of 
hay and potatoes, the aggregate value of the 
two items being about $1,000,000 annually, 
This will probably increase from year to year 
gradually, but no very great stress ought to 
be laid upon the part which this province will 
play in supplying the market of the Repub- 
lic. French-Canadians, at least the agricultural 
part of the population, are not aggressive in a 
business sense, and not likely to be formidable 
competitors in any foreign market. What the 
habitants would do if spurred up by an active 
demand for the products of their farms re- 
mains to be seen. The province is adapted to 
much the same class of farming as the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Ontario is a great agricultural province. 
Its wheat crop in 1881, 20,406,091 bushels,! 
had in 1884 risen to over 31,000,000 bushels.? 
This last amount was exceeded in 1887 by 
only four of the United States.(Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Minnesota) and one Terri- 
tory (Dakota). The average yield per acre 
of wheat in Ontario, as taken from returns 
to the Provincial Bureau of Agriculture, ex- 
tending over a period of six years, is 18% 
bushels. This is exceeded only by the yield 
of California and Colorado. After supplying 
the demand from the eastern part of the Do- 
minion, Ontario has annually a large sur- 
plus of wheat; and as only about 1,700,000 
acres of its available area have been sown to 
this grain, it is evident that the wheat-produc- 
ing capacity of the province has not nearly 
been reached. Ontario also produces a sur- 
plus of barley, of which 9,365,724 bushels 
were sold to the United States in 1887. Its 
yield of this grain can be enormously aug- 
mented. The province also exports largely 
of horses, cattle, and sheep, the first and last 
to the United States principally, by far the 
greater number of the horned stock finding a 
sale in Great Britain. The total area of On- 
tario is 128,000,000 acres, of which, up to 
1885, 22,000,000 acres had been granted to 
private owners. Of the remainder 12,000,000 
must be deducted for water surface, leaving 
94,000,000 acres to be drawn upon for new 
farms. With a liberal allowance for non-ara- 
ble land, it is evident that Ontario agriculture 
and stock-raising are capable of great expan- 
sion; and as the people of the province are 
energetic and enterprising, they will be sharp 
competitors in any market open to them. 

I have estimated the arable and pasture 
land of British Columbia at 50,000,000 acres, 
exclusive of the Peace River region. The 
climate of this province and its luxuriant and 


1 Census of 1881. 
2 Report of Bureau of Agriculture, 1885. 























nutritious grasses adapt it especially to stock- 
raising. 

There remain to be considered Manitoba 
and the North-west Territories, south of the 
fifty-fourth parallel, embracing within the limit 
of wheat cultivation 276,000,000 acres. Of this 
area the late Hon. Horatio Seymour of New 
York is quoted by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture as saying: “There is a coun- 
try owned by England'with greater grain and 
stock-raising capacity than all the lands on 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Mediterra- 
nean combined.” United States Vice-Consul 
Taylor, in a letter to be found at length in the 
Appendix to the Journal of the Canadian Sen- 
ate for 1888, Vol. XXII., says: 


I can add nothing to the demonstration, by in- 
numerable explorations and reports, that the navi- 
gable channels of the Mackenzie and Mississippi are 
connected by a territory of 1500 miles in extent 
north-west of St. Paul, Minnesota, having an average 
width of 800 miles (1,200,000 square miles), which 
is substantially identical in climate and natural re- 
sources. There is a great variety of illustrations, but 
I shall confine myself to one—a flower. The prai- 
rie’s firstling of spring has the popular designation 
of ‘‘crocus,” but it isan anemone. . . It is often 
gathered on the Mississippi bluffs near the Falls of 
St. Anthony on the 15th of April. It appears simul- 
taneously on the dry elevation near Winnipeg. It 
was observed even earlier, on the 13th of April, dur- 
ing the Saskatchewan campaign of 1885, and is re- 
ported by Major Butler as in profusion on Peace 
River, 1500 miles from St. Paul, on the 26th of 
April. Even 1000 miles beyond, on the Yukon, 
within the Arctic Circle, Archdeacon Macdonald, a 
missionary of the Church of England, has gathered 
the flower on the 14th of May. Equally significant 
as this delicate herald of spring are the records of 
ice obstruction in rivers—their emancipation being 
simultaneous from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, to Fort 
Vermilion, Athabasca. 


A fair estimate would perhaps take from the 
area of the district now under consideration, 
which does not include the whole country re- 
ferred to by Mr. Taylor, 76,000,000 acres as 
adapted to neither agriculture nor grazing, and 
divide the remainder equally between those 
two industries. In other words, there is in the 
Canadian North-west, south of the fifty-fourth 
parallel, 100,000,000 acres of land admirably 
adapted to wheat culture. The average yield 
per acre over the whole district, as given by the 
census of 1886 (a local census), was, of wheat, 
18.4 bushels; of barley, 22.5 bushels; and of 
oats, 32.4 bushels. By far the greater part of 
this region is unoccupied ; indeed, immigration 
has only of recent years begun to find its way 
into it. It lies adjacent to existing and pro- 
jected railways, and may be regarded as im- 

1 The area of arable land in this part of the North- 


west is equally put at 140,000,000 acres, but this seems 
excessive, 
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mediately available for the production of bread- 
stuffs for the markets of the world. 

What may be regarded as the probable 
wheat-producing capability of this district ? 
The area in farms in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Iowa was in round numbers 
100,000,000 acres in 1880, or about equal to 
the acreage of arable land in Manitoba and 
the Canadian North-west, south of latitude 54°. 
Of the area of the States named sufficient was 
sown to wheat and corn in that year to have 
produced if sown to wheat alone 320,000,000 
bushels. Indian corn will not assume especial 
importance as a field crop in the Canadian 
North-west for some time, if ever; certainly 
not until years of acclimatization have pro- 
duced a variety which will come to perfection 
with great rapidity. It is otherwise with wheat, 
which is essentially a northern grain, growing 
in its greatest perfection during the long days 
of the high latitudes. Therefore it is reason- 
able to presume that the Canadian farmer will 
sow in wheat alone an area corresponding to 
that which his neighbor in Iowa and the other 
States named sows in corn and wheat. But the 
average yield of wheat per acre in the virgin 
soil of Manitoba and the Canadian North-west 
is one-third greater than in the old-settled States 
to the south; hence the probable wheat pro- 
duction of this part of Canada, which may be 
described as lying west of Lake Superior, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, north of the United 
States boundary, and south of the fifty-fourth 
parallel of latitude, is 426,000,000 bushels. 
This, however, will only be possible when 
the population of the country has reached 
8,000,000, the population of the States named 
in 1880 necessitating a home consumption of 
60,000,000 bushels, which leaves the prob- 
able surplus wheat production of the district 
366,000,000 bushels annually, an amount equal 
to the total probable increase in the annual 
consumption of wheat in the United States at 
the expiration of thirty years from the present 
date. 

So much for the trade in one direction. 
What of that in the other direction? Will 
Canada continue to increase her purchases of 
the products of United States farms? No 
reason can be assigned why she should not. 
No important item of her agricultural imports 
from her southern neighbor can be replaced 
by home-raised articles. The trade between 
the two countries rests upon the natural and 
legitimate foundation of an interchange of 
products between a southern and a northern 
region. 

Canada purchases $13,000,000 worth of the 
products of her neighbor’s farms every year, 
including both animal and vegetable products, 
but exclusive of articles manufactured from 
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material raised on the farms; that is, about 
three dollars’ worth per head. In the future the 
several items will of course vary from year to 
year; but there will be a constant increase even 
under existing tariffs. An important influence 
which will affect and stimulate the Canadian 
importation of United States farm produce is 
to be found in the constant improvement in the 
condition of the people. The number of those 
who eat little except what they raise them- 
selves, and wear nothing except the products 
of their flocks and the little patch of flax before 
the door, has greatly decreased and is becom- 
ing less every year. In part this is due to a 
general improvement in the condition of the 
people, who are advancing beyond the pioneer 
stage, and in part to the opening of the coun- 
try by railways. 

Certain lines of Canadian imports from the 
United States may be considered as necessaries ; 
such, for example, as Indian corn and meal, and 
cotton, raw and manufactured. Portions of 
the Dominion are adapted to the successful 
growth of Indian corn, but there is no prob- 
ability of its being cultivated in those localities 
in sufficient quantity to affect appreciably the 
foreign supply. Hence also pork, which can 
be grown cheaper in a corn-producing country 
than elsewhere, will always be imported largely 
into Canada. 

Raw and manufactured cotton may both 
be classed among the products of the farms 
of the United States in this connection. The 
Canadian import of these articles from the 
States in 1887 was valued at $8,404,430. The 
first point to be noted is that of the $2,933,078 
worth of raw cotton imported by Canada in 
1887, all but $799 worth came from her south- 
ern neighbor. ‘The second is that of the 

5,471,352 worth of manufactured cottons im- 
ported by Canada in the same year, the United 
States furnished goods to the value of $915,126 
only, the bulk of the remainder coming from 
Great Britain. There is no reason to antici- 
pate that Canada will buy her raw cotton 
outside of the continent. It is now admitted 
into Canada duty free; the import is steadily 
increasing, and as large amounts of capital 
have been invested in mills and the cost of 
manufacturing is not greater than in the United 
States, it is probable that, no matter how inti- 
mate the trade relations of the two nations 
become, the amount of raw cotton needed in 
the Dominion will grow larger from year to 
year. There can also be no doubt that if the 
Canadian duty were removed from manufac- 
tured cottons coming from the United States, 
that country would furnish more than one-sixth 
of the Dominion’s purchases in foreign markets. 
It would seem indeed not unreasonable to 
anticipate that if continental free trade became 
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established, the larger part of the Canadian 
importation of raw and manufactured cottons 
would be supplied by the United States. 
Next in value to farm products in this inter- 
national trade come the products of the for- 
est; but in this line the purchases made by 
the one country from the other do not nearly 
balance each other, the United States paying 
Canada over five dollars for wood and wood 
goods for every dollar that Canada pays in 
return. Perhaps there is no one line in which 
consumption is increasing more rapidly in the 
United States than in this; and there certainly 
is none in which the source of supply is in 
such danger of being exhausted. It can be only 
a few years at the most before the principal 
source of the wood supply of the United States 
will be the forests of Canada. No approxima- 
tion can be given of the resources of the Do- 
minion in this particular. Practically every acre 
of unimproved land in the five eastern prov- 
inces, or, in round numbers, 300,000,000 acres, 
is covered with a forest growth of some commer- 
cial value. The North-west Territories contain 
an immense area covered with forest. Captain 
Craig, in his evidence before the Senate com- 
mittee, said the forest extended from the head of 
Lake Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, a dis- 
tance of athousand miles. How wide the timber 
belt is, it is impossible to say with accuracy ; 
but the committee felt justified in reporting 
that the growth was “ far in excess of the needs 
of the district, and of great prospective value 
to the treeless regions of Canada and the 
United States.” The principal woods in this 
region are spruce and poplar, which grow as 
large as two feet in diameter; not large cer- 
tainly when compared with the trees of British 
Columbia or of the great pine regions of the 
Northern States, yet of sufficient size to make 
valuable timber. The forests of British Co- 
lumbia are very extensive and the growth is 
of the highest quality. Speaking in general 
terms, the forests of Canada can probably meet 
any demand likely to be made upon them for 
many years to come. The Canadian export 
of forest products averages from $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 in value annually, of which 
considerably less than a half finds its way to 
the United States market, the greater part 
of the remainder being sold in Great Britain, 
in competition with stock brought from Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic. It is conceded by the 
best authorities in the trade that a very slight 
change in existing conditions would divert 
Canadian lumber largely from European chan- 
nels, and hence the means are at hand to more 
than double the lumber trade between the 
Dominion and the Republic the moment the 
pressure of circumstances renders it necessary 
that the foreign wood supply of the latter 























country should be increased by removing the 
duty from the imported article. 

Some anthracite coal is found in Canada, 
but there are no reliable data as to the extent 
of the known deposits; nothing indicates a 
probability of their being sufficient to lessen 
the importation of this mineral from the United 
States, which in 1887 was of the value of nearly 
$4,500,000. ‘This line of trade will increase 
steadily, especially as the cities and towns in 
Canada grow larger. Of bituminous coal 
both countries have a supply essentially in- 
exhaustible, the development of the interna- 
tional trade in it depending altogether upon 
the cheapness at which it can be delivered 
at the place of consumption. Ontario buys 
nearly $4,000,000 worth of bituminous coal 
annually in the United States and pays the duty 
upon it, presumably for the reason that it comes 
as cheaply this way as the Nova Scotia article, 
which is, of course, free of duty. In like manner 
California imports largely of British Columbia 
coal. Ifthe duty were removed, the New Eng- 
land States would undoubtedly become large 
purchasers of Nova Scotia coal, as it could be 
brought from the mines by water. Immense 
coal-fields are found in nearly every part of the 
Canadian North-west, from the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean to the international boundary. 
Their existence, while having an important 
bearing upon the settlement of the country, and 
indirectly upon the timber supply of the future, 
is not material at present in connection with 
international commerce. 

The effect which continental free trade 
would have upon the trade in metallic ores be- 
tween the United States and Canada must be a 
matter of mere conjecture, and the same may 
be said of the probable trade in the crude 
metals themselves. It is interesting to note the 
presence of excellent iron ore in Nova Scotia in 
close proximity to large coal deposits; of great 
beds of Bessemer iron ore in Ontario, in the 
immediate vicinity of a part of country which 
is an extensive consumer of Pennsylvania coal ; 
of manganese, antimony, building stone, and 
other minerals of value; but these have more 
bearing upon the internal development of Can- 
ada than upon the interchange of natural prod- 
ucts between the two countries. 

In her extensive and productive fisheries 
Canada possesses what must be of inestimable 
advantage to her in the future. There is no 
measure of her wealth in this particular; for 
in addition to her seaboard fishing-grounds, 
there are thousands of miles of river and lakes 
teeming with food fishes. In recent years a 
large trade in fresh frozen fish has been done be- 
tween the gulf shore of New Brunswick and the 
cities of New England, the fish being shipped 
in refrigerator cars, the demand keeping pace 
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with the supply. In like manner, as popula- 
tion increases in the central plain of the con- 
tinent, the great northern rivers and lakes of 
Canada will be drawn upon as a source of 
food supply. It may not be within a quarter 
of a century, but the time cannot be far distant 
when the enterprise of Canadians will provide 
railway communication as far north as the 
Great Slave Lake, an immense body of water, 
little, if any, smaller than Lake Superior, and 
with the Mackenzie River, which during five 
months of the year affords a navigable chan- 
nel on which for over a thousand miles large 
steamers can safely float to the Polar Ocean.! 
Considerable progress has already been made 
in this direction. A railway from Winnipeg to 
Hudson’s Bay is also projected, and its early 
construction appears probable. 

The masterly way in which Canada has set 
about the herculean task of utilizing her vast 
domain will, when it is better understood, chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world. It is im- 
possible to read the long reports of explorers 
and the voluminous testimony of residents, or 
to reflect upon the magnitude of the great en- 
terprises completed, undertaken, or contem- 
plated, without feeling that the men who have 
gone into the Canadian North-west are worthy 
to be the founders of a nation. To hear of 
railways projected into a region which, only 
twenty-five years ago, we were told in school 
was given up to the dominion of the Polar bear 
and the reindeer ; to read of successful farm- 
ing in a latitude so northerly that during the 
summer months there is scarcely any night at 
all; to be told that the navigation of Hudson’s 
Bay and even of the Arctic Ocean, by way of 
Behring Strait to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
and thence up that stream, two thousand miles 
into the heart of the continent, to a land capa- 
ble of producing millions upon millions of bush- 
els of wheat, of pasturing almost countless herds 
of cattle, of supplying the petroleum market of 
the world and abounding with gold and other 
valuable mines—to realize that this not only 
is feasible, but likely soon to become a real- 
ity, is to get a new insight into the probable 
future of the continent and of the race which 
is taking possession of the northerly but by no 
means less valuable half of it. The purview of 
this paper does not embrace the discussion of 
the future of Canada; but it may be asked 
whether, in view of the great natural advan- 
tages hereinbefore referred to, the Dominion 
cannot claim to possess the elements necessary 
to the establishment of an independent nation- 
ality; by which I mean, not politically inde- 
pendent, but commercially. I wish to avoid the 
political side of the question at present. The 

1 Report of Canadian Senate Committee, 1888, 
pp. 56-60. 
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principal products of Canada are of the class 
which the world needs—food, clothing, and 
building materials. Her geographical position 
is commanding, her eastern ports being nearer 
Europe and her western ports nearer Asia than 
any other accessible harbors on the seaboard 
of America. Much has been said recently 
of the dependence of the Dominion upon 
the United States for a winter outlet; and if 
the views expressed by numerous newspaper 
writers and others are indicative of the general 
opinion of the United States public, the com- 
monly received idea in that country is that 
in the winter Canadian railways are long 
stretches of unbroken snow, extending from 
vast drifts in the interior to ice-bound harbors 
onthe coast. Asa matter of fact the Canadian 
railway system is probably not more inter- 
rupted by snow than are the railways in the 
Northern States, while the harbors on the east, 
at Halifax, St. John, and elsewhere, and on the 
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west on Queen Charlotte Sound, are open 
and safe to vessels of all classes every day in 
the year. If not a self-contained nation, Can- 
ada has too many and too great resources to 
render it necessary for her to become a sup- 
pliant for commercial favors. Undoubtedly it is 
in her interest to obtain the most intimate trade 
relations possible with her southern neighbor. 
To the people of this continent the trade of the 
continent is of greater importance than com- 
merce with the other hemisphere, and hence 
whatever tends to promote this trade ought to 
be a matter of paramount consideration. The 
expensive and unnatural tariff wall between 
the United States and Canada ought to be re- 
moved; but Canadians are unwilling to admit 
that the benefit of such a step would be all on 
their side, and that if it is not taken the Do- 
minion will disintegrate and drop piecemeal 
into the arms of the Republic. 


Charles H. Lugrin. 


OF KENTUCKY. 


By the author of “ The White Cowl,” “Two Gentlemen of Kentucky,” etc. 


T had been a year 
of strange disturb- 
ances—a desolating 
drought, a_hurly- 
burly of destructive 
killing 
Sa frosts in the tender 
valleys, mortal fevers 
17%, in the tender homes. 
if Nowcame tidings that 
all day the wail of 
§ myriads of locusts was 
heard in the green 
woods of Virginia and ‘Ten- 
_nhessee ; now that Lake Erie 
was blocked with ice on the 
~ very verge of summer, so 
that in the Niagara new rocks 
, and islands showed their start- 
ling faces. In the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky countless caterpillars were 
crawling over the ripening apple orchards and 
leaving the trees as stark as when tossed in 
the thin air of bitter February days. 

Then, flying low and heavily through 
drought and tempest and frost and plague, 
like the royal presence of disaster, that had 
been but heralded by all its mournful train, 
came nearer and nearer the dark angel of the 
pestilence, 
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M. Xaupi had given a great ball only the 
night before in the dancing-rooms over the 
confectionery of M. Giron—that M. Giron 
who made the tall pyramids of méringues and 
macaroons for wedding suppers, and spun 
around them a cloud of candied webbing as 
white and misty as the veil of the bride. It 
was the opening cotillon party of the summer. 
The men came in blue cloth coats with brass 
buttons, buff waistcoats, and laced and ruffled 
shirts; the ladies came in white satins with 
ethereal silk overdresses, embroidered in the 
figure of a gold beetle or an oak leaf of green. 
The walls of the ball-room were painted to 
represent landscapes of blooming orange trees, 
set here and there in clustering tubs; and the 
chandeliers and sconces were lighted with in- 
numerable wax candles, yellow and green 
and rose. 

Only the day before, also, Clatterbuck had 
opened for the summer a new villa-house 
six miles out in the country, with a dancing- 
pavilion in a grove of maples and oaks, a pleas- 
ure boat on a sheet of crystal water, and a 
cellar stocked with old sherry, Sauterne, and 
Chateau Margaux wines, with anisette, “ Per- 
fect Love,” and Guigholet cordials. 

Down on Water street, near where now 
stands a railway station, Hugh Lonney, urging 
that the fear of cholera was not the only incen- 





























tive to cleanliness, had just fitted up a sumptu- 
ous bath-house, where cold and shower baths 
might be had at twelve and a half cents each, 
or hot ones at three for half a dollar. 

Yes, the summer of 1833 was at hand, and 
there must be new pleasures, new luxuries; for 
Lexington was the Athens of the West and the 
Kentucky Birmingham. 

Old Pete Leuba felt the truth of this, as he 
stepped smiling out of his little music-store on 
Main street and, rubbing his hands briskly to- 
gether, surveyed once more his newly arranged 
windows, in which were displayed gold and 
silver epaulets, bottles of Jamaica rum, gar- 
den seeds from Philadelphia, drums and guitars 
and harps. Dewees & Grant felt it in their 
drug-store on Cheapside, as they sent off a 
large order for calomel and superior Maccoboy, 
rappee, and Lancaster snuff. Bluff little Dau- 
kins Tegway felt it, as he hurried on the morn- 
ing of that day to the office of the “ Observer 
and Reporter ” and advertised that he would 
willingly exchange his beautiful assortment of 
painted muslins and Dunstable bonnets for 
flax and feathers. On the threshold he met a 
florid farmer, who had just offered ten dollars’ 
reward for a likely runaway boy with a long 
fresh scar across his face; and to-morrow the 
paper would contain one more of those tragi- 
cal little cuts representing an African slave 
scampering away at the top of his speed, with 
a stick swung across his shoulder and a bundle 
dangling down his back. In front of Postle- 
thwaite’s Tavern, where now stands the Phoenix 
Hotel, a company of idlers, leaning back in 
Windsor chairs and planting their feet against 
the opposite wall on a level with their heads, 
smoked and chewed and yawned, as they dis- 
cussed the administration of Jackson and 
arranged for the coming of Daniel Webster 
in June, when they would give him a great 
barbecue and roast in his honor a buffalo bull 
taken from the herd emparked near Ashland. 
They hailed a passing merchant, who, however, 
would hear nothing of the bull, but fell to 
praising his Rocky Mountain beaver and Goose 
Creek salt; and another, who turned a deaf 
ear to Daniel Webster, and invited them all to 
drop in and examine his choice essences of 
peppermint, bergamot, and lavender. 

But of all the scenes that might have been 
observed in Lexington on that day, the most 
remarkable occurred in front of the old court- 
house at the hour of high noon. On the mel- 
low stroke of the clock in the steeple above, 
the sheriff stepped briskly forth, closely fol- 
lowed by a man of powerful frame, whom he 
commanded to station himself on the pave- 
ment several feet off. A crowd of men and 
boys had already collected in anticipation, and 
others came quickly up as the clear voice of 
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the sheriff was heard across the open public 
square and old market-place. 

He stood on the topmost step of the court- 
house and for a moment looked down on the 
crowd with the usual air of official severity. 

“Gentlemen,” he then cried out sharply, 
“by an ordah of the cou’t I now offah this 
man at public sale to the highes’ biddah. He 
is able-bodied but lazy, without visible prop- 
erty or means of suppoht, an’ of dissolute habits. 
He is therefoh adjudged guilty of high misde- 
meanahs an’ is to be sole into labah foh a 
twelvemonth. How much, then, am I offahed 
foh the vagrant? How much am I offahed 
foh ole King Sol’mon ?” 

Nothing was offered for old King Solomon. 
The spectators formed themselves into a ring 
around the big vagrant and settled down to 
enjoy the performance. 

“Staht ’im, somebody.” 

Somebody started a laugh, which rippled 
around the circle. 

The sheriff looked on with an expression of 
unrelaxed severity, but catching the eye of an 
acquaintance on the outskirts, he exchanged a 
lightning wink of secret appreciation. ‘Then 
he lifted off his tight beaver hat, wiped out of 
his eyes a little shower of perspiration which 
rolled suddenly down from above, and warmed 
a degree to his theme. 

“Come, gentlemen,” he said, more suasively, 
“it’s too hot to stan’ heah all day. Make me 
an offah! You all know ole King Sol’mon; 
don’t wait to be interduced. How much, then, 
to staht ’im? Say fifty dollahs! Twenty-five! 
Fifteen! Ten! Why, gentlemen! Not “en 
dollahs? Remembah this is the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky —the land of Boone an’ 
Kenton, the home of Henry Clay!” he added, 
in an oratorical crescendo, 

“ He ain’t wuth his victuals,” said an oily 
little tavern-keeper, folding his arms restfully 
over his own stomach and cocking up one 
piggish eye into his neighbor’s face. “ He 
ain’t wuth his ’taters.” 

“Buy 'im foh ’is rags!” cried a young law- 
student, with a Blackstone under his arm, to 
the town rag-picker opposite, who was uncon- 
sciously ogling the vagrant’s apparel. 

“TIT might buy ’im foh ’is sca/p,” drawled a 
farmer, who had taken part in all kinds of scalp 
contests and was now known to be busily en- 
gaged in collecting crow scalps for a match 
soon to come off between two rival counties. 

“T think I ’ll buy ’im foh a hat-sign,” said a 
manufacturer of ten-dollar Castor & Rhorum 
hats. This sally drew merry attention to the 
vagrant’s hat, and the merchant felt rewarded 
for his humor. 

“You'd bettah say the town ought to buy 
‘im an’ put ’im up on top of the cou’t-house 
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as a scarecrow foh the cholera,” said some 
one else. 

“What news of the cholera did the stage- 
coach bring this mohning?” quickly inquired 
his neighbor in his ear; and the two imme- 
diately fell into low, grave talk, forgot all 
about the auction, and turned away. 

“Stop, gentlemen, stop!” cried the sheriff, 
who had watched therising tide of good-humor, 
and now saw his chance to float in on it with 
spreading sails. “ You are runnin’ the price in 
the wrong direction — down, not up. The law 
requires that he be sole to the highes’ biddah, 
not the lowes’. As loyal citizens, uphole the 
constitution of the commonwealth of Kentucky 
an’ make me an offah ; the man is really a great 
bargain. In the first place, he would cost his 
ownah little or nothin’, because, as you see, 
he keeps himself in cigahs an’ clo’es ; then, his 
main article of diet is whisky —a supply of 
which he always has on han’. He does n’t even 
need a bed, foh you know he sleeps jus’ as 
well on any doohstep; noh a chair, foh he 
prefers to sit roun’ on the curbstones. Remem- 
bah, too, gentlemen, that ole King Sol’mon is 
a Virginian — from the same neighbohhood as 
Mr. Clay. Remembah that he is well edu- 
cated, that he is an aw/u/ Whig, an’ that he 
has smoked mo’ of the stumps of Mr. Clay’s 
cigahs than any other man in existence. If 
you don’t b’lieve me, gentlemen, yondah goes 
Mr. Clay now ; call Atm ovah an’ ask ’im foh 
yo’se’ves,” 

He paused, and pointed with his right fore- 
finger towards Main street, along which the 
spectators, with a sudden craning of necks, be- 
held the familiar figure of the passing states- 
man. 

“ But you don’t need anybody to tell you 
these fac’s, gentlemen,” he continued. “ You 
merely need to be reminded that ole King 
Sol’mon is no ohdinary man. Mo’ovah he has 
a kineheaht, he nevah spoke a rough wohd to 
anybody in this worl’, an’ he is as proud as 
‘Tecumseh of his good name an’ charactah. 
An’, gentlemen,” he added, bridling with an 
air of mock gallantry and laying a hand on his 
heart, “if anythin’ fu’thah is required in the 
way of a puffect encomium, we all know that 
there is n’t anothah man among us who cuts as 
wide a swath among the ladies. The’foh, if 
you have any appreciation, any magnanimity ; 
if you set a propah valuation upon the de- 
scendants of Virginia, that mothah of presi- 
dents; if you believe in the proud laws of 
Kentucky as a State of the Union; if you love 
America an’ love the worl’ — make me a gen’- 
rous, high-toned offah foh ole King Sol’mon! ” 

He ended his peroration amid a shout of 
laughter and applause, and, feeling satisfied 
that it was a good time for returning to a 
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more practical treatment of his subject, prc- 
ceeded in a sincere tone: 

“He can easily earn from one to two dol- 
lahs a day an’ from three to six hundred a 
yeah. There’s not anothah white man in town 
capable of doin’ as much work. There ’s not 
a niggah han’ in the hemp factories with such 
muscles an’ such a chest. Zook at’em! An’, 
if you don’t b’lieve me, step fo’wahd and /ee/ 
‘em. How much, then, is bid foh ’im?” 

“One dollah!” said the owner of a hemp 
factory, who had walked forward and felt the 
vagrant’s arm, laughing, but coloring up also 
as the eyes of all were quickly turned upon 
him. In those days it was not an unheard-of 
thing for the muscles of a human being to be 
thus examined when being sold into servitude 
to a new master. 
“Thank you!” cried the sheriff, cheerily. 
“ One precinc’ heard from! One dollah! I am 
offahed one dollah foh ole King Sol’mon. One 
dollah foh the king! Make it a half. One 
dollah an’ a half. Make it a half. One dol- 
dol-dol-dollah !” 

Two medical students, returning from lec- 
tures at the old Medical Hall, now joined the 
group, and the sheriff explained : 

“ One dollah is bid foh the vagrant ole King 
Sol’mon, who is to be sole into labah foh a 
twelvemonth. Is there any othah bid? Are 
you all done? One dollah, once —” 

“ Dollah and a half,” said one of the stu- 
dents, and remarked half jestingly under his 
breath to his companion, “I’ll buy him on 
the chance of his dying. I want to dissect 
him.” 

“Would you own his body if he should 
die?” 

“Tf he dies while bound to me I ’ll arrange 
that.” 

“One dollah an’ a half,” resumed the sheriff; 
and falling into the tone of a facile auctioneer 
he rattled on: 

“ One dollah an’ a half foh ole Sol’mon— 
sol, sol, sol,— do, re, mi, fa, sol,— do, re, mi, 
fa, sol! Why, gentlemen, you can set the king 
to music!” 

All this time the vagrant had stood in the 
center of that close ring of jeering and humorous 
bystanders —a baffling text from which to have 
preached a sermon on the infirmities of our im- 
perfect humanity. Some years before, perhaps 
as a master-stroke of derision, there had been 
given him that title which could but heighten 
the contrast of his personality and estate with 
every suggestion of the ancient sacred mag- 
nificence ; and never had the mockery seemed 
so fine as at this moment, when he was led 
forth into the streets to receive the lowest sen- 
tence of the law upon his poverty and disso- 
lute idleness. He was apparently in the very 

















prime of life —a striking figure, for nature at 
least had truly done some royal work on him. 
Over six feet in height, erect, with limbs well 
shaped and sinewy, with chest and neck full 
of the lines of great power, a large head thickly 
covered with long reddish hair, eyes blue, face 
beardless, complexion fair but discolored by 
low passions and excesses —such was old King 
Solomon. He wore a stiff, high, black castor 
hat of the period, with the crown smashed in 
and the torn rim hanging down over one ear; 
a black cloth coat in the old style, ragged 
and buttonless; a white cotton shirt, with the 
broad collar crumpled, wide open at the neck 
and down his sunburnt bosom; blue jeans pan- 
taloons, patched at the seat and the knees ; and 
ragged cotton socks that fell down over the 
tops of his dusty shoes, which were open at 
the heels. 

In one corner of his sensual mouth rested 
the stump of a cigar. Once during the pro- 
ceedings he had produced another, lighted it, 
and continued quietly smoking. If he took to 
himself any shame as the central figure of this 
ignoble performance, no one knew it. There 
was something almost royal in his unconcern. 
The humor, the badinage, the open contempt, 
of which he was the public target, fell thick 
and fast upon him, but as harmlessly as would 
balls of pith upon a coat of mail. In truth, 
there was that in his great, lazy, gentle, good- 
humored bulk and bearing which made the 
gibes seem all but despicable. He shuffled 
from one foot to the other as though he found 
it a trial to stand up so long, all the while 
looking the spectators full in the eyes without 
the least impatience. He suffered the man of 
the factory to walk round him and push and 
pinch his muscles as calmly as though he had 
been the show bull at a country fair. Once 
only, when the sheriff had pointed across the 
street at the figure of Mr. Clay, he had looked 
quickly in that direction with a kindling light 
in his eye and a passing flush on his face. For 
the rest, he seemed like a man who has drained 
his cup of human life and has nothing left 
him but to fill again and drink without the 
least surprise or eagerness. 

The bidding between the man of the fac- 
tory and the student had gone slowly on. The 
price had reached ten dollars. ‘The heat was 
intense, the sheriff tired. Then something oc- 
curred to revivify the scene. Across the mar- 
ket-place and towards the steps of the court- 
house there suddenly came trundling along in 
breathless haste a huge old negress, carrying 
on one arm a large shallow basket containing 
apple crab-lanterns and fresh gingerbread. 
With a series of half-articulate grunts and 
snorts she approached the edge of the crowd 
and tried to force her way through. She 
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coaxed, she begged, she elbowed and pushed 
and scolded, now laughing, and now with the 
passion of tears in her thick, excited voice. All 
at once, catching sight of the sheriff, she 
lifted one ponderous brown arm, naked to the 
elbow, and waved her hand to him above the 
heads of those in front. 

“ Hole on, marseter! Hole on!” she cried, 
in a tone of humorous entreaty. “ Don’ knock 
im off till I come! Gim me a bid at ’im!” 

The sheriff paused and smiled. The crowd 
made way tumultuously, with broad laughter 
and comment. 

“ Stan’ aside theah an’ let Aun’ Charlottein!” 

“ Now you ’ll see biddin’!” 

“ Get out of the way foh Aun’ Charlotte!” 

“Up, my free niggah! Hurrah foh Ken- 
tucky!” 

A moment more and she stood inside the 
ring of spectators, her basket on the pavement 
at her feet, her hands plumped akimbo into 
her fathomless sides, her head up, and her soft, 
motherly eyes turned eagerly upon the sheriff. 
Of the crowd she seemed unconscious, and on 
the vagrant before her she had not cast a sin- 
gle glance. 

She was dressed with perfect neatness. A 
red and yellow Madras kerchief was bound 
about her head in a high coil, and another 
was crossed over the bosom of her stiffly 
starched and smoothly ironed blue cottonade 
dress. Rivulets of perspiration ran down over 
her nose, her temples, and around her ears, 
and disappeared mysteriously in the creases 
of her brown neck. A single drop accidentally 
hung glistening like a diamond on the circlet 
of one of her large brass ear-rings. 

The sheriff looked at her a moment, smiling, 
but a little disconcerted. The spectacle was 
unprecedented. 

“What do you want heah, Aun’ Charlotte?” 
he asked kindly. “ You can’t sell yo’ pies an’ 
gingerbread heah.” 

“T don’ wan’ sell no pies en gingerbread,” 
she replied contemptuously. “I wan’ bid on 
him,” and she nodded sidewise at the vagrant. 

“White folks allers sellin’ niggahs to wuk 
fuh dem; I gwine buy a white man to wuk fuh 
me. En he gwine t’ git a mighty hard mistiss, 
you heah me /” 

The eyes of the sheriff twinkled with delight. 

“Ten dollahs is offahed foh ole King 5Sol- 
’mon. Is thealf any othah bid? Are you all 
done?” 

«¢’Leben,” she said. 

Two young ragamuffins crawled among the 
legs of the crowd up to her basket and filched 
pies and cake beneath her very nose. 

“Twelve!” cried the student, laughing. 

“‘ Thirteen!” she laughed too, but her eyes 
flashed. 
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“You are bidding against a niggah,” whis- 
pered the student’s companion in his ear. 

“So I am; let’s be off,” answered the other, 
with a hot flush on his proud face. 

Thus the sale was ended, and the crowd 
variously dispersed. In a distant corner of the 
courtyard the ragged urchins were devouring 
their unexpected booty. The old negress drew 
a red handkerchief out of her bosom, untied a 
knot in a corner of it, and counted out the 
money to the sheriff. Only she and the vagrant 
were now left on the spot. 

“You have bought me. What do you want 
me to do?” he asked quietly, 

“ Lohd, honey!” she answered, in a low tone 
of affectionate chiding, “I don’ wan’ you to 
do nothin’/ 1 wuz n’ gwine t’ low dem white 
folks to buy you. Dey ’d wuk you till you 
dropped dead. You go ’long en do ez you 
please.” 

She gave a cunning chuckle of triumph in 
thus setting at naught the ends of justice, and, 
in a voice rich and musical with tender affec- 
tion, she said, as she gave him a little push: 

“ You bettah be gittin’ out o’ dis blazin’ sun. 
Go on home! I be ’long by en by.” 

He turned and moved slowly away in the 
direction of Water street, where she lived ; and 
she, taking up her basket, shuffled across the 
market-place towards Cheapside, muttering to 
herself all the while : 

“TI come mighty nigh gittin’ dah too late, 
foolin’ ‘long wid dese pies. Sellin’ Aim ’ca’se 
he don’ wuk! Umph! If all de men in dis 
town dat don’ wuk wuz to be tuk up en sole, 
d’ would n’ be ‘nough money in de town to 
buy ’em! Don’ I see ’em settin’ ’roun’ dese 
taverns f’om mohnin’ till night ? ” 

She snorted out her indignation and disgust, 
and sitting down on the sidewalk, under a 
Lombardy poplar, uncovered her wares and 
kept the flies away with a locust bough, not 
discovering in her alternating good and ill 
humor that half of them had been filched by 
her old tormenters. 

This was the memorable scene enacted in 
Lexington on that memorable day of the year 
1833 —a day that passed so briskly, For whe- 
ever met and spoke together asked the one 
question: Will the cholera come to Lexing- 
ton? And the answer always gave a nervous 
haste to business — a keener thrill to pleasuite. 
It was of the cholera that thé negro woman 
heard two sweet passing ladies speak as she 
spread her wares On the sidewalk. They were 
on their way to a little picture gallery just 
opened opposite M. Giron’s ball-room, and in 
one breath she heard them discussing their 
toilets for the evening and in the next a large 
painting representing Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 
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So the day passed, the night came on, and 
M. Xaupi gave his brilliant ball. Poor old 
Xaupi— poor little Frenchman! whirled as a 
gamin of Paris through the mazes of the Revo- 
lution, and lately come all the way to Lexing- 
ton to teach the people how to dance. Hop 
about blithely on thy dry legs, basking this 
night in the waxen radiance of manners and 
melodies and graces! Where will be thy tunes 
and airs to-morrow? Aye, smile and prompt 
away! On andon! Swing corners, ladies and 
gentlemen! Form the basket! Hands all 
around ! 

While the bows were still darting across the 
strings, out of the low, red east there shot a 
long, tremulous bow of light up towards the 
zenith. And then, could human sight have 
beheld the invisible, it might have seen hov- 
ering over the town, over the ball-room, over 
M. Xaupi, the awful presence of the plague. 

But knowing nothing of this, the heated 
revelers went merrily home in the chill air 
of the red and saffron dawn. And knowing 
nothing of it also, a man awakened on the 
doorstep of a house opposite the ball-room, 
where he had long since fallen asleep. His 
limbs were cramped and a shiver ran through 
his frame. Staggering to his feet, he made his 
way down to the house of Free Charlotte, 
mounted to his room by means of a stairway 
opening on the street, threw off his outer gar- 
ments, kicked off his shoes, and taking a bottle 
from a closet pressed it several times to his 
lips with long outward breaths of satisfaction. 
Then, throwing his great white bulk upon the 
bed, in a minute more he had sunk into a 
heavy sleep — the usual drunken sleep of old 
King Solomon. 

He too had attended M. Xaupi’s ball, in his 
own way and in his proper character, being 
drawn to the place for the pleasure of seeing 
the fine ladies arrive and float in, like large 
white moths of the summer night ; of looking 
in through the open windows at the many- 
colored waxen lights and the snowy arms and 
shoulders; of having blown out to him the 
pygume and the music ; not worthy to go in, 

ing the lowest of the low, but attending 
from a doorstep of the street opposite— with 
a certain rich passion in his nature for all 
splendor and revelry and sensuous beauty. 


II, 


Azpout 10 o'clock the sunlight entered 
through the shutters and awoke him. He threw 
one armimip over his eyes to intercept the burn- 
ing rays: As he lay outstretched and stripped 
of grotesque rags, it could be better seen in 
what a mold nature had cast his figure. His 
breast, bare and tanned, was barred by full, 
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arching ribs and knotted by crossing muscles; 
and his shirt-sleeve, falling away to the shoul- 
der from his bent arm, revealed its crowded 
muscles in the high relief of heroic bronze. For 
although he had been sold as a vagrant, old 
King Solomon had in earlier years followed 
the trade of a digger of cellars, and the stren- 
uous use of mattock and spade had developed 
every sinew to the utmost. His whole person, 
now half naked and in repose, was full of the 
suggestions of unspent power. Only his face, 
swollen and red, only his eyes, bloodshot and 
dull, bore the impress of wasted vitality. There, 
all too plainly stamped, were the passions long 
since raging and still on fire. 

The sunlight had stirred him to but a low 
degree of consciousness, and some minutes 
passed before he realized that a stifling, resin- 
ous fume impregnated the air. He sniffed it 
quickly ; through the window seemed to come 
the smell of burning tar. He sat up on the 
edge of the bed and vainly tried to clear his 
thoughts. 

The room was a clean but poor habitation— 
uncarpeted, whitewashed, with a piece ortwo of 
the cheapest furniture, and a row of pegs on one 
wall, where usually hung those tattered coats 
and pantaloons, miscellaneously collected, that 
were his purple and fine linen. He turned his 
eyes in this direction now and noticed that his 
clothes were missing. The old shoes had dis- 
appeared from their corner; the cigar stumps, 
picked up here and there in the streets ac- 
Vot. XXXVIII.— 33. 
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cording to his wont, were gone from 
the mantelpiece. Near the door was 
a large bundle tied up in a sheet. In 
a state of bewilderment, he asked him- 
self what it all meant. Then a sense 
of the silence in the street below pos- 
sessed him. At this hour he was used 
to hear noises enough — from Hugh 
Lonney’s new bath-house on one 
side, from Harry Sikes’s barber-shop 
on the other. 

A mysterious feeling of terror crept 
over and helped to sober him. How 
long had he lain asleep? By degrees 
he seemed to remember that two or 
three times he had awakened far 
enough to drink from the bottle under 
his pillow, only to sink again into 
heavier stupefaction. By degrees, too, 
he seemed to remember that other 
things had happened—a driving of 
vehicles this way and that, a hurry- 
ing of people along the street. He had 
thought it the breaking-up of M. 
Xaupi’s ball. More than once had 
not some one shaken and tried to 
os arouse him? Through the wall of 
Harry Sikes’s barber-shop had he not 
heard cries of pain— sobs of distress ? 

He staggered to the window, threw open 
the shutters, and, kneeling at the sill, looked 
out. The street was deserted. The houses op- 
posite were closed. Cats were sleeping in the 
silent doorways. But as he looked up and 
down he caught sight of people hurrying along 
cross-streets. From a distant lumber-yard 
came the muffled sound of rapid hammerings. 
On the air was the faint roll of vehicles — the 
hush and the vague noises of a general terrify- 
ing commotion. 

In the middle of the street below him a keg 
was burning, and, as he looked, the hoops gave 
way, the tar spread out like a stream of black 
lava, and a cloud of inky smoke and deep-red 
furious flame burst upward through the sagging 
air, Just beneath the window a common cart 
had been backed close up to the door of the 
house. Init had been thrown a few small arti- 
cles of furniture, and on the bottom bedclothes 
had been spread out as if for a pallet. While 
he looked old Charlotte hurried out with a 
pillow. 

He called down to her in a strange, unsteady 
voice : 

“ What is the matter? What are you doing, 
Aunt Charlotte ?” 

She uttered a cry, dropped the pillow, and 
stared up at him. Her face looked dry and 
wrinkled. 

“ My God! De chol’ra’s in town! I’m 
waitin’ on you! Dress, en come down en fetch 
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de bun’le by de dooh.” And she hurried back 
into the house. 

But he continued leaning on his folded arms, 
his brain stunned by the shock of the intelli- 
gence. Suddenly he leaned far out and looked 
down at the closed shutters of the barber-shop. 
Old Charlotte reappeared. 

“Where is Harry Sikes ?” he asked. 

“ Dead en buried.” 

“When did he die?” 

“ Vestidd’y evenin’.” 

“What day is this? ” 

“ Sadd’y.” 

M. Xaupi’s ball had been on Thursday 
evening. That night the cholera had broken 
out. He had lain in his drunken stupor ever 
since. Their talk had lasted but a minute, but 
she looked up anxiously and urged him. 

“])’ ain’ no time to was’e, honey! D’ ain’ 
no time to was’e. I done got dis cyart to tek 
you ’way in, en I be ready to start in a minute. 
Put yo’ clo’es on en bring de bun’le wid all 
yo’ yudder things in it.” 

With incredible activity she climbed into 
the cart and began to roll up the bedclothes. 
In reality she had made up her mind to put 
him into the cart somehow, and the pallet had 
been made for him to lie and finish his drunken 
sleep on, while she drove him away to a place 
of safety. 

Still he did not move from the window sill. 
He was thinking of Harry Sikes, who had 
shaved him many a time for nothing. ‘Then 
he suddenly called down to her: 

“Have many died of the cholera? Are 
there many cases in town?” 

She went on with her preparations and took 
no notice of him. He repeated the question. 
She got down quickly from the cart and began 
to mount the staircase. He went back to bed, 
pulled the sheet up over him, and propped 
himself up among the pillows. Her soft, heavy 
footsteps slurred on the stairway as though her 
strength were failing, and as soon as she en- 
tered the room she sank into a chair, overcome 
with terror. He looked at her with a sudden 
sense of pity. 

* Don’t be frightened,” he said kindly. “ It 
might only make it the worse for you.” 

“ T can’ he’p it, honey,” she answered, wring- 
ing her hands and rocking herself to and fro; 
“ de ole niggah can’ he’p it. If de Lohd jes 
spah me to git out’n dis town wid you! Honey, 
ain’ you able to put on yo’ clo’es ?” 

“ You ’ve tied them all up in the sheet.” 

“ De Lohd he’p de crazy ole niggah !” 

She started up and tugged at the bundle, 
and laid out a suit of his clothes, if things so 
incongruous could be called a suit. 

“Have many people died of the cholera?” 
“Dey been dyin’ like sheep ev’ since yes- 
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tidd’y mohnin’ —all day, en all las’ night, en dis 
mohnin’! De man he done lock up de huss, 
en dey been buryin’ ’em in cyarts. En de 
grave-diggah he done run away, en hit look 
like d’ ain’ nobody to dig de graves.” 

She bent over the bundle, tying again the 
four corners of the sheet. Through the win- 
dow came the sound of the quick hammers 
driving nails. She threw up her arms into the 
air, and then seizing the bundle dragged it 
rapidly to the door. 

“You heah dat? Dey nailin’ up cawfins in 
de lumbah-yahd! Put on yo’ clo’es, honey, 
en come on.” 

A resolution had suddenly taken shape in 
his mind. 

“Go on away and save your life. Don’t 
wait for me; I ’m not going. And good-bye, 
Aunt Charlotte, in case I don’t see you any 
more, You ’ve been very kind to me—kinder 
than I deserved. Where have you put my 
mattock and spade?” 

He said this very quietly and sat up on the 
edge of the bed, his feet hanging down, and 
his hand stretched out towards her. 

“ Honey,” she explained coaxingly, from 
where she stood, “ can’t you sobah up a little 
en put on yo’ clo’es? I gwine to tek you ’way 
to de country. You don’ wan’ no tools. You 
can’ dig no cellahs now. De chol’ra’s in town 
en de people ’s dyin’ like, sheep.” 

“T expect they will need me,” he answered. 

She perceived now that he was sober. For 
an instant her own fear was forgotten in an 
outburst of resentment and indignation. 

“ Dig graves fuh ’em, when dey put you up 
on de block en sell you same ez you wuz a 
niggah! Dig graves fuh ’em, when dey allers 
callin’ you names on de street en makin’ fun 
0’ you!” 

“They are not to blame. I have brought it 
all on myself.” 

“ But we can’ stay heah en die o’ de chol’- 
ra!” 

“ You must n’t stay. You must go away at 
once.” 

“ But if I go, who gwine tek cyah 0’ you?” 

“ Nobody.” 

She came quickly across the room to the 
bed, fell on her knees, clasped his feet to her 
breast, and looked up into his face with an ex- 
pression of imploring tenderness. Then, with 
incoherent cries and with sobs and tears, she 
pleaded with him—pleaded for dear life ; his 
and her own. 

It was a strange scene. What historian of 
the heart will ever be able to do justice to those 
peculiar ties which bound the heart of the negro 
in years gone by to a race of notalways worthy 
masters? This old Virginia nurse had known 
King Solomon when he was a boy playing with 
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her young master, till that young master died 
on the way to Kentucky. 

At the death of her mistress she had be- 
come free, with a little property. By thrift and 
industry she had greatly enlarged this. Years 
passed and she became the only surviving 
member of the Virginian household, which had 
emigrated early in the century to the blue-grass 
region. ‘The same wave of emigration had 
brought in old King Solomon from the same 
neighborhood. As she had risen in life, he 
had sunk. She sat on the sidewalks selling her 
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fused to go. A hurried footstep paused be- 
neath the window and a loud voice called 
up. The old nurse got up and went to the 
window. A man was standing by the cart at 
her door. 

“ For God’s sake let me have this cart to 
take my wife and little children away to the 
country ! There is not a vehicle to be had in 
town. I will pay you—” He stopped, see- 
ing the distress on her face. 

“Ts he dead?” he asked, for he knew of 
her care of old King Solomon. 





** GOOD-BYE, OLD SOLOMON!” 


fruits and cakes; he sat on the sidewalks more 
idle, more ragged and dissolute. On no other 
basis than these facts she began to assume a 
sort of maternal pitying care of him, patching 
his rags, giving him money for his vices, and 
when, a year or two before, he had ceased 
working almost entirely, giving him a room 
in her house and taking in payment what he 
chose to pay. 

He brushed his hand quickly across his eyes 
as she knelt before him now, clasping his feet 
to her bosom. From coaxing him as an in- 
tractable child she had, in the old servile 
fashion, fallen to imploring him, with touching 
forgetfulness of their real relations : 

“O my marseter! O my marseter Solomon ! 
Go ’way en save yo’ life, en tek yo’ po’ ole 
niggah wid you!” 

But his resolution was formed, and he re- 





“He will die!” she sobbed. “Tilt de 
tings out on de pavement. I gwine t’ stay 
wid ’im en tek cyah o’ ’im.” 


A LITTLE later, dressed once more in gro- 
tesque rags and carrying on his shoulder a 
rusty mattock and a rusty spade, old King 
Solomon appeared in the street below and 
stood looking up and down it with an air of 
anxious indecision. Then shuffling along rap- 
idly to the corner of Mill street, he turned up 
towards Main. 

Here a full sense of the terror came to 
him. A man, hurrying along with his head 
down, ran full against him and cursed him for 
the delay: 

“ Get out of my way, you old beast!” he 
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cried, “If the cholera would carry you off it 
would be a blessing to the town.” 

Two or three little children, suddenly or- 
phaned and hungry, wandered past, crying and 
wringing their hands. A crowd of negro men 
with the muscles of athletes, some with naked 
arms, some naked to the waist, their eyes di- 
lated, their mouths hanging open, sped along 
in tumultuous disorder. ‘The plague had broken 
out in the hemp factory and scattered them 
beyond all control. 

He grew suddenly faint and sick. His senses 
swam, his heart seemed to cease beating, his 
tongue burned, his throat was dry, his spine like 
ice. Foramoment the contagion of deadly fear 
overcame him, and, unable to stand, he reeled 
to the edge of the sidewalk and sat down. 

Before him along the street passed the fly- 
ing people—men on horseback with their 
wives behind and children in front, families 
in cartsand wagons, merchants in two-wheeled 
gigs and sulkies. A huge red and yellow stage- 
coach rolled ponderously by, filled within, on 
top, in front, and behind with a company of 
riotous students of law and of medicine. A 
rapid chorus of voices shouted to him as they 
passed : 

“ Good-bye, old Solomon!” 

“ The cholera ’ll have you befoah sunset!” 

“ Dig yoah grave, old Solomon! ‘That’ll be 
yoah last cellah.” 

“ Dig us a big wine cellah undah the Medi- 
cal Hall while we are away.” 

“ And leave yo’ body there ! We want to use 
yo’ skeleton.” 

“ Good-bye, old Solomon!” 

A wretched carry-all passed with a house- 
hold of more wretched women; their tawdry 
and gay attire, their haggard and painted and 
ghastly faces, looking horrible in the blaze of 
the pitiless sunlight. ‘They, too, simpered and 
hailed him and spent upon him their hardened 
and degraded badinage. ‘Then thererolled bya 
high-swung carriage, with the most luxurious 
of cushions, upholstered with white satin, with 
a coat-of-arms, a driver and a footman in livery, 
and drawn by sparkling, prancing horses. Lying 
back on the satin cushions a fine gentleman ; 
at the window of the carriage two rosy chil- 
dren, who pointed their fingers at the vagrant 
and turned and looked into their father’s face, 
so that he leaned forward, smiled, leaned back 
again, and was whirled away to a place of 
safety. 

Thus they passed him, as he sat down on 
the sidewalk —even physicians from their pa- 
tients, pastors from their stricken flocks. Why 
should not he flee? He had no ties, except 
the faithful affection of an old negress. Should 
he not at least save her life by going away, 
seeing that she would not leave him? 








The orphaned children wandered past again, 
sobbing more wearily. He called them to him. 

“ Why do you not go home ? Where is your 
mother ?” he asked. 

“ She is dead in the house,” they answered ; 
“ and no one has come to bury her.” 

Slowly down the street was coming a short 
funeral train. It passed —a rude cortége: a 
common cart in the bottom of which rested a 
box of plain boards containing the body of the 
old French dancing-master ; walking behind 
it, with a cambric handkerchief to his eyes, the 
old French confectioner; at his side, wearing 
the robes of his office and carrying an umbrella 
to ward off the burning sun, the beloved Bishop 
Smith; and behind them, two by two and with 
linked arms, perhaps a dozen men, most of 
whom had been at the ball. 

No head was lifted or eye turned to notice 
the vagrant seated on the sidewalk. But when 
the train had passed he rose, laid his mattock 
and spade across his shoulder, and, stepping 
out into the street, fell into line at the end of 
the procession. 

They moved down Short street to the old 
burying-ground, where the churchyard is to- 
day. As they entered it, two grave-diggers 
passed out and hurried away. Those before 
them had fled. They had been at work but a 
few hours. Overcome with horror at the sight 
of the dead arriving more and more rapidly, 
they, too, deserted that post of peril. No one 
was left. Here and there in the churchyard 
could be seen bodies awaiting interment. Old 
King Solomon stepped quietly forward and, 
getting downinto one of the half-finished graves, 
began to dig. 

The vagrant had happened upon an avoca- 
tion. 


IV. 


ALL summer long, Clatterbuck’s dancing- 
pavilion was as silent in its grove of oaks as a 
temple of the Druids, and his pleasure-boat 
nestled in its moorings, with no hand to feather 
an oar in the little lake. All summer long, no 
athletic young Kentuckians came to bathe 
their white bodies in Hugh Lonney’s new bath- 
house for twelve and a half cents, and no one 
read Daukins ‘Tegway’s advertisement that he 
was willing to exchange his Dunstable bonnets 
for flax and feathers. The likely runaway boy, 
with a long, fresh scar across his face, was never 
found, nor the buffalo bull roasted for Daniel 
Webster, and Peter Leuba’s guitars were never 
thrummed on any moonlighted verandas, Only 
Dewees & Grant were busy, dispensing, not 
snuff, but calomel. 

Grass grew in the deserted streets. Gardens 
became little wildernesses of rank weeds and 
riotous creepers. Around shut window-lattices 














roses clambered and shed their perfume into 
the poisoned air, or dropped their faded petals 
to strew the echoless thresholds. In darkened 
rooms ancestral portraits gazed on sad vacancy 
or looked helplessly down on rigid sheeted 
forms. 

In the trees of poplar and locust along the 
streets the unmolested birds built and brooded, 
the oriole swung its hempen nest from a bough 
over the door of the spider-tenanted factory, 
and in front of the old Medical Hall the blue 


ON THE STEPS OF THE COURT-HOUSE. 


jay shot up his angry crest and screamed 
harshly down at the passing bier. In a cage 
hung against the wall of a house in a retired 
street a mocking-bird sung, beat its breast 
against the bars, sung more passionately, grew 
silent and dropped dead from its perch, never 
knowing that its mistress had long since become 
a clod to its full-throated requiem. 

Famine lurked threateningly in the wake of 
the pestilence. Markets were closed. A few 
shops were kept open to furnish necessary 
supplies. Now and then might have been seen, 
driving a meat-wagon in from the country, 
some old negro, his nostrils stuffed with white 
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cotton saturated with camphor. Oftener the 
only visible figure in the streets was that of a 
faithful priest going about among his perishing 
fold, or that of the bishop moving hither and 
thither on his ceaseless ministrations. 

But over all the ravages of that terrible time 
there towered highest the solitary figure of 
that powerful grave-digger, who, nerved by 
the spectacle of the common misfortune, by 
one heroic effort rose for the time above the 
wrecks of his own nature. In the thick of 
the plague, in the very garden spot 
of the pestilence, he ruled like an 
unterrified king. ‘Through days unnat- 
urally chill with gray cloud and driz- 
zling rain, or unnaturally hot with the 
fierce sun and suffocating damps that 
appeared to steam forth from subter- 
ranean caldrons, he worked unfalter- 
ingly, sometimes with a helper, some- 
times with none. There were times 
when, exhausted, he would lie down 
in the half-dug graves and there sleep 
until able to go on; and many a mid- 
night found him under the spectral 
moon, all but hidden by the rank 
nightshade as he bent over to mark 
out the lines of one of those narrow 
mortal cellars. 

What weaknesses he fought and 
conquered through all those days and 
nights! Out of what unforeseen depths 
of nature did he draw the tough fiber 
of such a resolution! To be alone 
with the pestilential dead at night — 
is not that a test of imperial courage ? 
To live for weeks braving swift death 
itself—is not that the fierce and un- 
governable flaring up of the soul in 
heroism? For all the mockery and 
derision of his name, had it not some 
fitness ? For had he not a royal heart ? 


v. 

NATURE soon smiles upon her own 
ravages and strews our graves with 
flowers, not as memories, but for other flowers 
when the spring returns. 

It was one cool, brilliant morning late in 
that autumn. The air blew fresh and invig- 
orating, as though on all the earth there were 
no corruption, no death. Far southward had 
flown the plague. A spectator in the open 
court-square might have seen many signs of 
life returning to the town, Students hurried 
along, talking eagerly. Merchants met for the 
first time and spoke of the winter trade. An 
old negress, gaily and neatly dressed, came 
into the market-place, and sitting down on a 
sidewalk displayed her yellow and red apples 
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and fragrant gingerbread. She hummed to 
herself an old cradle-song, and in her soft, 
motherly black eyes shone a mild, happy radi- 
ance. A group of young ragamuffins eyed her 
longingly from a distance. Court was to open 
for the first time since the spring. ‘The hour 
was early, and one by one the lawyers passed 
slowly in. On the steps of the court-house 
three men were standing: Thomas Redd, the 
sheriff; old Peter Leuba, who had just walked 
over from his music-store on Main street; and 
little M. Giron, the French confectioner. Each 
wore mourning on his hat, and their voices 
were low and grave. 

“Gentlemen,” the sheriff was saying, “ it 
was on this very spot the day befoah the 
cholera broke out that I sole ’im as a vagrant. 
An’ I did the meanes’ thing a man can evah 
do. I hel’ ’im up to public ridicule foh his 
weaknesses an’ made spoht of ’is infirmities. 
I laughed at ’is povahty an’ ’is ole clo’es. | 
delivahed on ’im as complete an oration of 
sarcastic detraction as I could prepare on the 
spot, out of my own meanness an’ with the 
vulgah sympathies of the crowd. Gentlemen, 
if 1 only had that crowd heah now, an’ ole 
King Sol’mon standin’ in the midst of it, that 
I might ask ’im to accept a humble public 
apology, offahed from the heaht of one who 
feels himself unworthy to shake ’is han’! But, 
gentlemen, that crowd will nevah reassemble. 
Neahly ev’ry man of them is dead, an’ ole 
King Sol’mon buried them.” 

“ He buried my friend Adolphe Xaupi,” said 
Francois Giron. 

“ There is a case of my best Jamaica rum 
for him whenever he comes for it,” said old 
Leuba. 

“ But, gentlemen, while we are speakin’ of 
old King Sol’mon we ought not to fohget who 
it is that has suppohted ’im. Yondah she sits 
on the sidewalk, sellin’ ’er apples an’ ginger- 
bread.” 

The three men looked in the direction indi- 
cated. 

“ Heah comes ole King Sol’mon now,” ex- 
claimed the sheriff. 

Across the open square the vagrant was seen 
walking slowly along with his habitual air of 
quiet, unobtrusive preoccupation. A minute 
more and he had come over and passed into 
the court-house by a side door. 
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“Ts Mr. Clay to be in court to-day ?” 

“ He is expected, I think.” 

“Then let ’s go in; there will be a crowd.” 

“T don’t know; so many are missing.” 

They turned and entered and found seats 
as quietly as possible. For a strange and sor- 
rowful hush brooded over the court-room. 
Until the bar assembled, it had not been real- 
ized how many were gone. The silence was 
that of a common overwhelming disaster. No 
one spoke with his neighbor, no one observed 
the vagrant as he entered and made his way to 
a seat on one of the meanest benches, a little 
apart from all the others. He had not sat 
there since the day of his indictment for va- 
grancy. The judge took his seat and, making 
a great effort to control himself, passed his 
eyes slowly over the court-room. All at once 
he caught sight of old King Solomon sitting 
against the wall in an obscure corner ; and be- 
fore any one could know what he was doing, 
he hurried down and walked up to the vagrant 
and grasped his hand. He tried to speak, but 
could not. Old King Solomon had buried his 
wife and daughter — buried them one clouded 
midnight, with no one present but himself. 

Then the oldest member of the bar started 
up and followed the example; and then all 
the other members, rising by a common im- 
pulse, filed slowly back and one by one wrung 
that hard and powerful hand. After them came 
all the other persons in the court-room. The 
vagrant, the grave-digger, had risen and stood 
against the wall, at first with a white face and 
a dazed expression, not knowing what it 
meant ; afterwards, when this was understood, 
his head dropped suddenly forward and his 
tears fell thick and hot upon the hands that he 
could not see. And his were not the only tears. 
Not aman in all that long file but paid his trib- 
ute of emotion as he stepped forward to honor 
that image of sadly eclipsed but still effulgent 
humanity. It was not grief, it was not gratitude, 
nor any sense of making reparation for the 
past. It was the softening influence of an act 
of heroism, which makes every man feel him- 
self a brother hand in hand with every other— 
such power has a single act of moral greatness 
to reverse the relations of men, lifting up one, 
and bringing all others to do him homage. 

It was the coronation scene in the life of old 
King Solomon of Kentucky. 


James Lane Allen. 
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COROT AT WORK. (FROM A DRAWING BY WYATT EATON.) 


seal HAT do we understand by the in- 
terest that attaches to an artist’s 
work? First, I think, the interest 
that may lie in any one of his 
creations separately judged —in 
its peculiarities as a piece of 
beauty and as an interpretation of some aspect 
of nature or mood of the mind. Then, the larger 
interest we find when his work is considered as 
a whole and its revelation of his gifts and 
methods is thoroughly understood. And, finally, 
the interest of the work and the man together 





as factors in the history of art—as proofs of the 
development of antecedent tendencies, or types 
of the general temper of art in their time, or 
prophets or leaders of the future course of 
things. 
Sometimes an artist who is not very impor- 
tant in himself is extremely important from the 
historical point of view. But when one who 
has produced very fine and individual work 
has likewise been a potent influence in art at 
large —then, indeed, his claim upon us is insist- 
ent. This is the case with Corot. He was one 
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of the greatest landscape painters who has 
ever lived, and one of the most influential lead- 
ers and teachers that our century has seen. 


JAN Baptiste CAMILLE Corot was bornin 


Paris in the year 1796. His father, a native of 


Rouen, had been a hair-dresser, but, marrying 
a milliner, transferred his talents to her service, 
and in their little shop on the Rue du Bac 
gradually amassed a snug bit of a fortune. An 
artist in his way was this elder Corot, and not 
deprived of such fame as the Muse of Fashion 
can bestow — advertised in a popular comedy 
which held the stage of the Frangais for years. 
“1 have just come from Corot’s,” 
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cries one of 





in a soul which by birth was peculiarly recep- 
tive; and we read of long night-watches at his 
bedroom window filled with vague poetic 
musings, visions of nymphs, and aspirations 
towards some more congenial tool than the 
yardstick. Indeed, the brush was soon the 
yardstick’s rival. An easel was set up in the 
humble bedroom; a sketch-book was always 
in hand out-of-doors; and lithographic stones 
and sheets of scribbled paper strewed the mer- 
chant’s counter, underneath which they retired 
with Corot during the pause between one cus- 
tomer and the next. 

A casual acquaintance with the young 
painter Michallon brought about the crisis long 
deferred by Camille’s sweet and docile temper. 
The tale is the old one of loud parental oppo- 
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the actors, “ but I could not see him. He had 
retired to his cabinet to compose a bonnet a la 
Sicilienne.” 

Meanwhile Camille was at school in Rouen, 
where he remained seven years and gained the 
whole of his education, From school he went 
to a cloth-merchant’s shop in the Rue de 
Richelieu, and here eight years were passed. 
Then his love for art broke through the uncon- 
genial tie. While at Rouen his holidays had 
been spent with an old friend of his father’s in 
long walks beside the borders of the Seine; 
and Jater the unwilling “dry-goods clerk” 
found solace in summer days at Ville d’Avray, 
where his people had a little country home. 
A love for nature was thus gradually fostered 
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sition, but is not followed by the usual sequel 
of lasting bitterness. When once convinced that 
there was nothing else to do, Corot péve made a 
rather sharp bargain with his son, but stuck to 
it ever after in good faith, if for thirty years with 
no slightest mitigation of its sharpness. “ Your 
sisters’ dowries have been promptly paid, and | 
meant soon to set you at the head ofa respect- 
able shop. But if you insist upon painting, you 
will have no capital to dispose of as long as | 
live. I will make youa pension of fifteen hun- 
dred francs. Don’t count upon ever having 
more, but see whether youcan pull yourself 
through with that.” And Camille, “ much 
moved,” fell upon the neck of the artist in 
Sicilian caps: “ A thousand thanks! It is all I 
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VIEW OF THE COLISEUM, 


need, and you make me very happy.” He too 
kept his word. For thirty years he lived on his 


three hundred annual dollars, pulled himself 


very well through, and was one of the happiest 
mortals in Paris. 

The first day he was free he took easel and 
brush and set himself down before the first 
thing he saw —a view of the Cité from a spot 
near the Pont Royal. “The girls from my 
father’s shop,” he said in later life, “ used to run 
down to the quay to see how Monsieur Camille 
was getting on. There was a Mademoiselle 
Rose, for instance, who came most often. She 
is still alive, and is still Mademoiselle Rose, 
and still comes to see me now and then. Last 
week she was here, and oh, my friends, what a 
change and what reflections it gave birth to! 
My picture has not budged. It is as young as 
ever, and keeps still the hour and the weather 
when it was done. But Mademoiselle Rose ? 
3ut [? What are we?” 

Michallon taught Corot at first and gave him 
counsel good for a youngster —to put himself 
face to face with nature, to try to render her 
exactly, to paint what he saw, and translate 
the impression he received, But soon he died, 
and Corot, seeking help elsewhere, chose Victor 
Bertin, who had been Michallon’s own master. 
Bertin was a landscape painter of the classic 
school, worshiping Poussin’s mastery of form, 
but in his own execution cold, measured, 
mechanical, and hard. He might have taught 
Corot more and hurt him more had he not been 
forestalled by the long apprenticeship to nature, 
and an inborn gift. As it was, he taught him 
two things of priceless value—accurate draw- 
ing, and a sense for “style” in composition. 
VoL. XXXVIIL.— 34. 


ROME 
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In 1825 Corot went to Rome, where most 
of his fellow-artists laughed at his work, but 
where all of them loved the worker, gay in 
spirit as he was, with a good voice for a song, 
and a modest, patient ear for the spoken words 
of others. Encouragement first came from 
Aligny, who, surprising him at work on a 
study of the Coliseum, declared that it had 
qualities of the first value—exactness, skillful 
treatment, and an air of style. Corot smiled as 
at the chaffing of a friend; but the friend was 
an authority in the artist circle at the Café 
Grec, and, repeating there what he had said in 
private,— protesting that Corot might some 
day be the master of them all,—the bashful 
young clerk soon found that his art was re- 
spected and his future believed in. Many years 
later, when Aligny’s body was brought from 
Lyons to be re-interred in Paris, Corot was one 
of the very few who followed it; a “sacred 
duty,” as he said,— the duty of gratitude to his 
first champion,— bringing him forth in his white 
hairs under the swirling snow of a bitter winter 
dawn. 

Naples as well as Rome was visited at this 
time, and perhaps Venice too, In 1827 Corot 
returned to France and sent his first picture to 
the Salon exhibition; and thereafter, until his 
death, in 1875, he was never once absent from 
its walls. In 1834 he went again to Italy, but 
got no farther than Venice, coming promptly 
home when his father wrote how much he 
missed him. In 1842 it was Italy again for 
some five or six months. In 1847 his father 
died. During all his later years Corot traveled 
much in Switzerland and various parts of 
France, and once he went to England and the 
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Netherlands. : In 1874 the widowed sister with 
whom he had lived for many years died, and 
his own health broke down. And on the 23d of 
February, 1875, his spirit passed away. 

This is not much to tell of a life which lasted 
seventy-nine years; but it is all there is to be 
said about Corot’s, except as it was bound up 
with his art. He never married, for, he said, 
he had a wife already —a little fairy called 
Imagination, who came at his call and van- 
ished when he did not need her. He lived 
chiefly at Ville d’Avray, with always a fied-a- 
terre and studio in Paris, and mixed in no 
society but that of his brother artists. 
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In 1833 Corot got a minor medal for one of 
his exhibited pictures ; but almost the first men- 
tion of his name that can be traced in print 
is where Alfred de Musset, writing of the Salon 
of 1836 in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
speaks of “ Corot, whose ‘ Roman Campagna’ 
has its admirers.” The next year Gustave 
Planche praised a “St. Jerome,” which now 
hangs (the gift of Corot) in the little church 
at Ville d’Avray. In 1846 he was decorated 
for a scene in the forest of Fontainebleau. In 
1855 he received a first class medal, and in 
1867, oddly enough, one of the second class, 
but accompanied by the higher decoration of 
the Legion of Honor; and year by year ar- 
tists and critics were louder in his praise. But 
the public was long in learning the fact that 
he even existed, and his father was quite as 
long in believing that his art was really art. 
When the first decoration came, “ Tell me,” he 
said to one of Corot’s comrades, “ has Camille 
actually any talent?” Nothing would con- 
vince him that he was “the best of us all” ; 
nevertheless he doubled his pension. 

Fifty years old when he thus achieved an 
income of six hundred dollars, Corot was sixty 
before any one bought his pictures, save now 
and then a brother artist. When the first cus- 
tomer departed with his purchase, “ Alas!” he 
cried in humorous despair, “ my collection has 
been so long complete, and now it is broken!” 
And when others followed he could hardly 
believe them serious, or be induced to set 
prices on his work. “It is worth such and such 
asum; but no one will give that, and I will not 
sell it for less. I can give my things away if 
I see fit, but I cannot degrade my art by sell- 
ing them below their value.” When he actually 
dared to price one at ten thousand francs, and 
heard that it had been sold, he was sure he 
had dropped a zero in marking the figures, and 
wrote to the Salon secretary repeating the sum 
in written-out words. When a sale of his works 
was held at the Hétel Drouot in 1858 he ac- 
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cused his friends of kindly cheating because 
it brought him $2846 ; yet there were thirty- 
eight pictures, and among them five of great 
importance. 

Fortunately, Corot lived long enough to see 
the prices he thought no one would pay in- 
creased twenty-fold at public sales. A picture 
he had sold for 700 francs went many years 
later in the auction-room for 12,000, and Corot 
“ swam in happiness,” for, he felt, “it is not I 
that have changed, but the constancy of my 
principles that has triumphed.” Never, indeed, 
did artist pursue his own path with a steadier 
disregard of public praise; and rarely has an 
artist so persistently neglected lived to enjoy 
his fame so long. It is a record to set against 
Millet’s for the reviving of faith in the justice 
of Heaven. 

Yet even had Corot died at seventy-nine 
without seeing a ray of the coming aureole, we 
can fancy no despairing exit. Material cares 
never weighed upon him in his bachelorhood, 
and he had the merry heart that goes all the 
day with less discomfort than a somber spirit 
finds in the first mile or two. ‘The fact of living 
and the act of painting were almost enough 
for him, and the appreciation of a few brother 
artists filled his cup. We read of seasons of 
brief discouragement, and there were tears in 
his eyes sometimes when he came home from 
a Salon where his pictures were obscurely 
placed and he had overheard a scoffing phrase. 
But a look at his easel soon brought comfort, 
and the darling children of his hand were there 
in a“ complete collection” to assure him that 
he had notlivedin vain. “ Itmust be confessed,” 
he once exclaimed, “ that if painting is a folly 
it is a sweet one — one that should excite envy, 
not forgiveness. Study my looks and my health 
and I defy any one to find a trace of those cares, 
ambitions, and remorseful thoughts which 
ravage the features of so many unfortunate 
folk. Ought one not to love the art which pro- 
cures peace and contentment and even health 
to him who knows how to regulate his life ? ” 
But just here was Corot’s talisman, shared, alas, 
with how few! He knew how to regulate his 
life, and knew that it meant to live for his paint- 
ing and to paint for himself. 

In his young days he was the liveliest among 
the lively. Tall of stature and herculean in 
build, possessed of perfect health, high spirits, 
and a gentle temper, student balls and studio 
suppers were his delight, and he was the delight 
of their frequenters. Yet wherever he was he 
never failed to disappear fora while at 9 o’clock, 
when /a delle dame, as he called his mother, 
awaited him for a hand at cards. In his old 
age he was “ Papa Corot” to the whole artist 
world of Paris—no one more respected, more 
beloved and cherished; no one so ready with 
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a helping hand full of money, a helping tongue 
full of cheer and wise advice. 

Of book-learning he had little, and his in- 
terest in the world outside his art was never very 
great. He often bought books from the stalls 
along the quays, but merely for the sake of their 
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shape and color. He had an odd superstition 
that he ought to read “ Polyeucte” through, 
and began it perhaps a score of times; but he 
never got to the end, and we find no record 
of attempts with other works. Music, how- 
ever, he loved with passion and rare intelli- 
gence. Nature he adored, understood, and 
explained with singular felicity of speech. In 
his walks abroad he wore a long black coat 
and a high satin stock ; in his studio, a blouse, 
a gay striped cotton night-cap, and invariably 
smoked a long clay pipe; and with his shock 
of white hair and smooth-shaven face — where 
the very wrinkles did but define a smile around 
the vigorous mouth — we can well believe 
that he looked at first sight less like a poetical 
painter than a voi d’Yvetol or a jolly Norman 
carter. We smile back with pleasure even at 
his printed portrait, and wish ourselves among 
the students of Paris as they clustered, charmed, 
about the clever, wise, benevolent, and brave 
old man. 

There seems to have been no serious cloud 
upon his life until the fatal year when France 
was slaughtered. Then he said he should have 
gone mad had he not had the refuge of his 
easel. It was not only wrong but stupid — 
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béte I must write, the French word means so 
much more —to kill people and destroy the 
face of nature and the works of man. “ Com- 
pare the savage hate of war with art, which at 
the bottom means simply love!” Yet with the 
instinct of a patriot he camé back to Paris 
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when the siege seemed certain, and gave largely 
from his slender purse not only to relieve the 
sick but “to drive the Prussians out of the 
woods of Ville d’Avray.” His brush and his 
summer memories filled part of his time, and 
the rest was spent among the poor and suffer- 
ing. During the whole siege he ministered and 
worked, and some of his loveliest pictures date 
from these dreary weeks. 

When they were shown in 1874 he nar- 
rowly missed, for the second time, the grand 
medal of honor. But a better reward came to 
him in a letter from a group of artists saying 
that after all “the greatest honor is to be 
called Corot.” And soon after the same im- 
pulse found still more emphatic expression. A 
gold medal was subscribed for by a long list 
of artists and amateurs and presented to the 
venerable master. ‘The state never had a 
chance to retrieve its error. This was the year 
when Corot’s sister died, and when her death 
proved the beginning of hisown. ‘The day when 
the medal was given him at a big banquet in 
the Grand Hotel, when he read its inscription, 
“To Corot, his brethren and admirers,” and 
could only whisper through deep emotion, “ It 
makes one very happy to be loved like this” 
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(doved, let me emphasize the characteristic word) 
—this was the last day he was seen in public, 
and even then he was nervous, weak, and 
broken. 

Dropsy was the final stage of his disease, and 
he foresaw the fatal end. “I am almost re- 
signed,” he said to his pupil Frangais, watch- 
ing by his bed, “ but it is not easy, and I have 
been a long time getting to the point. Yet I 
have no reason to complain of my fate — far 
otherwise. I have had good health for seventy- 
eight years, and have been able to do nothing 
but paint for fifty. My family were honest 
folk. I have had good friends, and think I 
never did harm to any one. My lot in life has 
been excellent. Far from reproaching fate, I 
can only be grateful. I must go—I know it; 
but don’t want to believe it. In spite of my- 
self there is a little bit of hope left in me.” ‘The 
next day he asked for a priest, saying his father 
had done so, and he wished to die like his father. 
But his last thought was for his art. His feeble 
fingers believed they held a brush, and he ex- 
claimed, “ See how beautiful it is ! I have never 
seen such beautiful landscapes.” And then he 
died. 

At his funeral the great church was more 
than full, and the crowd spread through the 
streets outside. Faure sang his requiem to an 
air Corot had himself selected — the slow move- 
ment from Beethoven’sseventh symphony. And 
by the open grave M. de Chenneviéres, Director 
of the Beaux Arts, spoke about him in touch- 
ing words: “ All the youth of Paris loved him, 
for he loved youth, and his talent was youth 
eternally new. And in his immortal works 
he praised God in his skies and birds and 
trees,” 

As the last phrase was spoken, we are told, 
a linnet perched on a branch near by and 
burst into a gush of song; and when in 1880 a 
monument to the beloved great painter who 
talked so often of “ mes feuilles et mes petits 
oiseaux” was set up by his brethren on the 
border of the little lake at Ville d’Avray, the 
sculptor carved on it the branch and the 
singing bird. 

ill. 


Every one knows that Corot was a land- 
scape painter with an especial love for the 
neighborhoods of Ville d’Avray and for effects 
of springtime foliage and early morning or 
evening light. But it is a great mistake to 
think of him as confined to such effects, or 
even as narrowly devoted to landscape paint- 
ing. He painted all hours of the day and now 
and then moonlight too, and all seasons of 
the year save those when snow lies on the 
ground. Figures enliven nearly all his land- 
scapes. Sometimes they are peasants laboring 
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in wood or field ; more often classic nymphs 
or dancers in surroundings that reveal his 
memories of southern scenes ; and occasionally 
the characters of some antique fable. Twice, 
for instance, Corot painted Orpheus and once 
Silenus, Diana at the bath, Homer with a group 
of shepherds, Democritus, Daphne and Chloe, 
Biblis, and Virgil serving as a guide to Dante. 
Sacred history likewise attractedhim. Nothing 
he produced is more remarkable than the “ St. 
Sebastian” now in Baltimore; and he often 
drew upon the life of Christ and the stories of 
the Old ‘Testament. He also painted flowers, 
and still-life subjects and interiors ; many street 
and distant city views ; animals; large draped 
figures and studies of the nude, and no less 
than forty portraits. Mural decoration he es- 
sayed whenever he got the chance — which 
was by no means so often as he wished. In his 
later years he etched some delightfully char- 
acteristic plates. And whoever glanced through 
his sketch-book or his letters saw that nothing 
which had met his eye had appealed to his hand 
in vain. 

Sut the grossest misconception with regard 
to Corot is not the one which ignores his width 
of range. It is a much more serious mistake 
to believe that because he “ idealized ” nature 
he did not represent her faithfully, because he 
suppressed details he did not see or could not 
render them, because his maturer work looks 
“ very free” he had not studied conscientiously. 
Nothing so afflicts a real student of Corot as 
to hear him called an exponent of superficiality 
or “ dash.” 

If ever a man worked hard at his art it was 
Corot. ‘The number of his preparatory studies 
was immense, and they were made in his latest 
as well as his earliest years. “‘ Conscience ” was 
his watch-word, the nickname his scholars gave 
him, the one recipe he gave them when they 
asked him how to learn to paint. The first 
thing to produce, he said, were “studies in 
submission” ; later came the time for studies in 
picture-making. He did not approve of acad- 
emies and schools, and deemed it enough to 
study the old masters with the eye, without 
much attempt at actual copying. He thought 
the great school of nature might suffice to form 
soul and sight and hand; but this school one 
should never desert and could not frequent too 
diligently. Itis true, as a friend once said, that 
what Corot wanted to paint was “ not so much 
nature as his love for her.” But to love her 
meant to peruse her with patient care, to know 
her well and fully ; and to paint his love meant 
not to alter her charm, but to bring into clear 
relief those elements therein which most ap- 
pealed to him. Individuality in art no man 
prized more highly. But he defined it as “ the 
individual expression of a truth”; and said 
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that to develop it one must work “ with an ardor 
that knows no concessions.” His whole life 
was given up to work, and his whole work was 
an effort to see nature with more and more dis- 
tinctness and to render her with more and more 
fidelity. A gray-haired man, a master among 
his fellows, a poet before the world, he was to 
the end a child at the great mother’s knee ; and 
to the end a conscientious, often a despairing, 
aspirant when he had a brush in hand. 

No one can doubt Corot’s accurate vision 
and patient labor who has seen his earlier pic- 
tures, Certain of his noblest qualities appear in 
them all — his care for harmony in composition 


and for dignity and grace of line, his belief 


that the whole is of more importance than any 
one part, and his desire to speak from a per- 
sonal point of view. But there is none of the 
breadth, freedom, synthesis, which characterize 
his later works. Conscientiousness is apparent 
as well as real; details are carefully expressed, 
and the touchis dry, slow, and not a little heavy. 
Even the splendid “ Forest of Fontainebleau” 
here reproduced, which was painted in 1846 
and won the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
might not be recognized as a Corot by super- 
ficial students of those later pictures with which 
in this country we are more familiar. But a 
wiser critic would feel sure that an “ early 
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Corot” must be pretty much what we find it: 
he would know that truth cannot be based on 
ignorance, and that knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired except through patient labor. 

Corot’s aim was always to simplify expres- 
sion, to disengage the thing he wished to say — 
the main idea and meaning, the picture he had 
in mind — from the thousand minor pictures 
and ideas that had been wound up with it in na- 
ture. Ashe lived and labored his power to do 
this increased. When he retouched an early 
canvas he never added anything ; improve- 
ment always meant suppression — some broad- 
ening, simplifying touch. But the fact is a 
proof of growing knowledge, not of waning 
interest in truth. What he wanted to repeat 
were not nature’s statistics, but their sum total ; 
not her minutize, but the result she had wrought 
with them; not the elements with which she 
had built up a landscape, but the landscape it- 
self as his eye had embraced and his soul had 
felt it. This he wanted to paint, and this he did 
paint with extraordinary truth as well as charm 
and individuality. But can any superficial 
brush do this ? Can any one know the things to 
say without knowing the things to omit, build 
up broad truths in ignorance of the minor 
truths which compose them, reproduce an im- 
pression without remembering what elements 
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had worked together to create it and which had 
been of preponderant, controlling value:? 

No: the real lesson taught by “Corot’s 
pictures and .Corot’s life is that “breadth in 
painting (if it is not.meaningless and empty) 
must repose on accurate knowledge ; that free- 
dom (if it is not mere idle license) must have 
its basis in fidelity to facts; that feeling must 
be guided by reason and self-restraint. Corot’s 
knowledge of natural facts — within the cycle 
of such scenes as he preferred to paint — was 
greater probably than that of any painter who 
hasever lived, except Théodore Rousseau; and 
the loving patience of his efforts to express it 
has never been surpassed. ‘These are the rea- 
sons why he could permit himself to be the 
most free and personal and poetic of all land- 
scape painters. 


IV. 


“ TRuTH,” said Corot, “is the first thing in 
art and the second and the third.” But the 
whole truth cannot be told at once. A selec- 
tion from the mass of nature’s truths is what 
the artist shows —a few things at atime, and 
with sufficient emphasis to make them clearly 
felt. You cannot paint summer and winter on 
asingle canvas. No two successive hours of a 
summer’s day are just alike, and you cannot 
paint them both. Nor, as certainly, can you 
paint everything you see at the chosen moment. 


Crowd in too much and you spoil the picture,” 


weaken the impression, conceal your meaning, 
falsify everything in the attempt to be too true. 

This was Corot’s creed. What now were the 
truths that he interpreted at the necessary sac- 
rifice of others which were less important in 
his eyes? They are implied, I think, in the 
words I have already written. 

Corot prized effects rather than what the 
non-artistic world calls solid facts. But effects 
are as truly facts as are the individual features 
and details which make them. Indeed, they 
are the most essential as well as interesting of 
allfacts. It is effects that we see first when we 
are in nature’s presence, that impress us most, 
and dwell the longest in our minds. Outlines, 
modeling, local colors, minor details — these 
shift, appear, and disappear, or alter vastly as 
light and shadow change; and most of them 
we never really see at all until we take time to 
analyze. Look at the same scene on a sunny 
morning or by cloudy sunset light. It is not 
the same scene. The features are the same, but 
their effect has changed, and this means a new 
landscape, a novel picture. The mistake of too 
many modern painters, especially in England, 
is that they paint from analysis, not from sight. 
They paint the things they know are there, not 
the things they perceive just as they perceive 
them. This Corot never did. He studied 
Vor. XXXVIII.— 35. 
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analytically and learned ‘all he could about 
solid facts; but ‘he painted synthetically — 
omitting many things that he knew about, and 
even many that he saw at the moment, in 
order to portray more clearly the general result. 
And. this. general result he found in the main 
lines of the scene before him and its dominant 
tone; in the broad relationships of one mass of 
color with all others; in the aspect of the sky, 
the character of the atmosphere, and the play 
of light ; and in the palpitating incessant move- 
ment of sky and air and leaf. 

Look at one of Corot’s foregrounds and you 
will see whether it is soft or hard, wet with dew 
or dry in the sun: you will see its color, its 
mobility. Look at his trees, and you will seé 
their mass, their diversities in denseness, their 
pliability and vital freshness. Look at his sky, 
and you will see its shimmering, pulsating 
quality: it has the softness of a blue which 
means vast depths of distance, or of a gray 
which means layer upon Jayer of imponder- 
able mist, and the whiteness of clouds which 
shine as bright as pearls but would dissipate at 
atouch. And everywhere, over all, behind all; 
in all, you will see the enveloping air and the 
light which infiltrates this thing and transfigures 
that — the air and the light which make all 
things what they are, which create the land- 
scape by creating its color, its expression, its 
effect; the air and the light which are the 
movement, the spirit, the very essence of nature, 
No man had ever perfectly painted the atmos- 
phere till Corot did it, or the diffused, pervad- 
ing quality of light; and for this reason no one 
had painted such delicate, infinite distances, 
such deep, luminous, palpitating skies. 

See now how Corot managed to paint like 
this — to interpret the life, mood, and meaning 
of the scene he drew. It was just through 
that process of omission and suppression 
which the superficial misread as proof that he 
did not really “render” nature at all. Even 
the smallest, simplest natural fact cannot be 
“ rendered” in the sense of being literally re- 
produced ; and to attempt the literal imitation 
of large features is merely to sacrifice the whole 
in favor of what must remain but a partial ren- 
dering of a part. A leaf can be painted, but 
not a myriad leaves at once; we are soon 
forced to generalize, condense, suppress. And 
to try to paint too many leaves is to lose the 
tree; for the tree is not a congregation of 
countless individual leaves distinctly seen — 
it is a mass of leaves which are shot through 
and through with light and air, and always 
more or less merged together and moving. It 
is an entity, and a live one; and which is the 
more important — that we should see the living 
thing, or the items that compose it? What we 
ask the painter is, not just how his tree was 
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constructed, but just how it looked as a feature 
in the beauty and aliveness of the scene. What 
we want is its genera] effect and the way it har- 
monized with the effect of its surroundings. 

Does it matter, then, if he omits many things, 
or even if he alters some things, to get this 
right result ? Such altering is not falsifying. 
It is merely emphasis — a stress laid here and 
a blank left there that (since all facts cannot 
possibly be given) the accented fact shall at 
least be plain. The generalized structure 
of Corot’s trees, their blurred contours and fly- 
ing, feathery spray — these are not untruths. 
They are merely compromises with the stern 
necessities of paint— devices he employed, not 
because he was unable to draw trees with pre- 
cision, but because, had he done this, his fo- 
liage would have been too solid and inert for 
truth. A twig is never long in one position. It 
cannot be painted in two positions at once. 
But a twig that is blurred to the eye because 
it is passing from one position to another — 
this can be painted, and this Corot preferred 
to paint rather than ramifications with exact- 
ness or leaf-outlines with a narrow care. So 
his trees are alive, and, as he loved to say, the 
light can reach their inmost leaves and the 
little birds can fly among their branches. 

It is the same thing with color. The color 
schemes to which Corot kept were never as 
strong and vivid as those we find with some 
of his contemporaries and many of his suc- 
cessors. Browns and grays and pale greens 
predominate on his canvas with rarely an acuter 
accent, a louder note. But he fitted his themes 
to his brush, so that we feel no lack; or, in 
other words, he chose his color schemes in 
accordance with the character of the natural 
effects that he loved best. And within the scale 
he chose his coloring is perfect. His tone (the 
harmony, or, as used to be said, the “ keeping” 
of his result) is admirable beyond praise. But 
it is gained at no sacrifice of truth in local color. 
There are cheap processes for securing tone 
which are indeed falsifications of nature-——ways 
of carrying over into one object the color of 
another, throwing things out of their right 
relationships, harmonizing with some universal 
gauze of brown or gray. But Corot’s was not 
a process like any of these. His power to har- 
monize and unify his colors sprung from the 
fact that he studied colors with a more careful 
and penetrating eye than ever before had been 
brought to bear, and never forgot their mutual 
relationships. Look at one of his pictures where 
the general effect, perhaps, is of soft delicious 


1 A conspicuous example of what is meant by the falsi- 
ficatton of values may be seen in photographs taken 
by any of the usual processes. Chemical action deals 
differently with different colors, so that a light yellow, 
for instance, comes out darker than a dark blue. The 


greens. Everything in it is not greenish. The 
sky is pure blue and the clouds are purest white. 
The water is rightly related to the sky, and 
where things were gray in nature, or brown, or 
even black, they are so on canvas. Harmony 
does not mean monotony. Tone does not mean 
untruth. And this Corot could accomplish be- 
cause he studied “values” as no painter before 
him had studied them. 

This word — new in our language but indis- 
pensable — has been a little hard of compre- 
hension to those who know nothing of the 
painter’s problems and devices. But it means, 
as simply as I can say it, the difference between 
given colors as severally compared with the 
highest note in the scale (white) and the lowest 
(black); the difference between them as con- 
taining, so to speak, more light or more dark, 
This does not mean the same thing as the rela- 
tive degrees of illumination and shadow which 
may fall upon them. The one quality may be 
involved in or dependent upon the other, but 
the two are distinct to the painter’s eye. 

It is not easy even to perceive differences in 
value.: Given two shades of the same tint, as 
of a blue-green or a yellow-green, it is easy 
enough to say which is the darker; but it is 
more difficult when a yellow-green is compared 
with a blue-green, and still more when we set a 
brown beside a green or a blue beside a yellow. 
Yet the painter must not only learn tosee values 
in nature but to transpose them correctly on 
canvas—for color can never be exactly copied 
on canvas; from the nature of paint there must 
always be transposition, adaptation, compro- 
mise. Corot mastered the difficulty as no one 
else had done; and this mastery has made him 
the guide and teacher of all the landscape 
painters who have since been born.} 


V. 


“ THERE are four things for a painter,” Corot 
was wont to say. “These are: form, which 
he gets through drawing; color, which results 
from truth to values; sentiment, which is born 
of the received impression ; and finally the exe- 
cution, the rendering of the whole. As to my- 
self, I think I have sentiment; that is, a little 
poetry in the soul which leads me to see, or to 
complete what I see, in a certain way. But 
I have not always color, and I possess only 
imperfect elements of the power to draw. In 
execution I also fail sometimes — which is the 
reason why I labor harder than ever, little 
though some people may imagine it.” 


trouble has been obviated in some of the newer methods. 
But it is easy to see that this question is of vast impor- 
tance in all translations into black and white. In noth- 
ing has the success of American wood-engravers been 
more remarkable than in this. 


























In accepting these words about himself we 
must make allowance for that spirit of aspira- 
tion which always leads a true artist to remem- 
ber his ideal as better than the best possible 
rendering. Itis natural that Corot should have 
thought he often failed to get his values right, 
although the world gradually saw that he had 
at least come nearer right than any one before 
him; and of course he knew that he had not 
even attempted many schemes and scales of 
color which he perceived in the actual world. 
As regards his power to draw he spoke with 
stricter verity. A lifetime of study in the woods 
and fields had enabled him to draw landscapes 
fully and exaetly when he chose, and some of 
his portrait-heads are wonderfully true. But 
in our modern world schools alone can give 
scientific knowledge of the figure ; and for the 
lack of this Corot’s figures are weak in anatomy 
and loose in modeling, though often most de- 
lightful in color and sentiment. 

It is the same with his execution. Born at 
a time when few painters painted really well, 
and trained almost wholly by his own efforts, 
he is not one of the supreme masters of the 
brush —one of those whose every line and 
touch delights the connoisseur in handling. 
But he painted well enough to express with 
charm as well as clearness the impressions he 
received; and as these were the impressions 
of a very great and individual artist, the ver- 
dict is still a high one. Had his growth been 
assisted by stronger outside influences he would 
doubtless have reached technical skill more 
quickly, and perhaps have conquered it more 
completely ; but something of the personality 
of his manner might have perished. So we are 
content with his technical shortcomings, and 
after all they are far from serious. Although a 
few men have painted landscapes still more 
beautifully, Corot’s surely satisfy the eye while 
delighting and moving the soul. 

If but a single phrase of Corot’s had been 
recorded I should wish it the one which says 
that sentiment in art is a poetic power to see 
things or 40 complete them in some personal 
way. Here the whole import of idealism in 
art lies crystallized in a word, Not to depart 
from nature, but to complete her, is the true 
idealization; not to conceive an ideal foreign 
to her own, but to perceive her own with so 
much sympathy that it can be more perfectly 
revealed than, on this imperfect earth, she her- 
self is often able to reveal it; not to be untrue 
to fact, but to choose and arrange particular 
facts so that the type, the ideal, towards which 
they tend shall be most clearly shown. 

The whole world prizes such work as this 
when itis the poet’s or even the figure-painter’s. 
Why is it so often disallowed when the land- 
scape painter brings it? A drama of Shak- 
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spere’s never happened, yet we feel it is truer 
than any literally reported scene of the police- 
court, or “ realistic ” stage-play or novel. The 
character of a man, we know, is a higher fact 
than any of his daily deeds; why, then, is not 
the aspect of a landscape a higher fact than 
any of its details? More significant than any 
individual character, again, is the essence of 
human nature ; why, then, does not the essence 
of some kind or type of natural beauty mean 
more and purer truth than the aspect of any 
oneactualspot? Must notan artist see broadly, 
synthetically, if he is to show us general as- 
pects? And must he not see imaginatively, 
poetically,— must he not “ complete” what he 
sees,— if he is to search out and render the 
ideal therein suggested ? Allhisinterpretations 
must be based on facts which he has observed 
in this place or that; but to make a good pic- 
ture and a true one he need not confine him- 
self to facts which he has chanced to see 
together. Very likely Corot never painted a 
scene without omitting some features and add- 
ing others; and in more than one of his works 
there are elements both of French and of 
Italian origin. But there is never disharmony 
in the result, for his knowledge was too great 
and his imagination too artistic — which means 
too logical and too sympathetic. He made no 
mere patchwork pictures. He created land- 
scapes of his own out of the elements with 
which, in nature’s presence, he had stored 
his sketch-books and his memory. He might 
alter a scene — he did not alter nature. He 
but completed the beautiful message she 
had been suggesting here and half revealing 
there. 

It is easy to prove that Corot’s painted 
poetry was true — much truer than the realist’s 
painted prose. We have only to consult ourown 
experience with him as an interpreter of nature. 
Here and there, at home or abroad, we may 
recognize some scene which some realist has 
faithfully portrayed; but Corot’s scenes are 
everywhere — by the little lakes and brooks of 
France, in the forest glens of Italy, in the misty 
glades of England, and along the river borders 
of our own far western world. Whathe painted 
were not items from nature, but certain broad 
beauties and moods of nature; and though we 
may rarely be able to put a finger on docu- 
mentary proof of his veracity, we carry it about 
with us in a new sensitiveness of eye, a new 
receptiveness of mood. Everywhere, I say, we 
see from time to time some beautiful living 
Corot; but should we see it so quickly or 
would it seem so beautiful had he not taught 
us how to value it ?. The commonplace painter 
shows us things that we had seen and felt in 
the same way ourselves. The true artist selects 
more delicate yet more general facts, explains 
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them with poetic stress, shows us things which 
probably we had not remarked before, and 
makes them forever ours. We may never pos- 
sess a picture by Corot, but how immeasura- 
bly poorer we should be had he painted none! 
His message is our own if his canvases are 
not; and who shall say this of a painter unless 
he is as true as truth, yet personal, poetical, in 
that creative way which alone means the 
highest art ? 

The special character of Corot’s idealism 
shows first of all in his choice of subject-mat- 
ter. He was most attracted by the most idyl- 
lic scenes and moods of nature. Grandeur, 
force, terror, sadness, did not appeal to him. 
He had no taste for storms and rugged wild- 
ness ; he loved high noon less than the glinting 
tender prophecies of morn or the mysterious 
grace of twilight ; and if it was high noon he 
painted, still it was not prosaic clearness, but 
noon in a day of soft veiling mists and passing 
gleams and shadows. The peculiar broad soft- 
ness of his touch—a softness which lacks 
neither delicacy nor nerve — fits well with the 
sentiment of these favorite themes. But to keep 
feeling and execution of this sort above mere 
sentimentality and vagueness, a painter needs 


_the great gift of style. This gift Corot had in 


a very high degree — the power to give his 
pictures a quality which every one will under- 
stand when I call it classic. No one could be 
more thoroughly modern, more thoroughly 
Gallic, than Corot ; but no one in modern art 
has been more classic in the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word. It was not because he often 
painted classic subjects how many have 
done this and given us a breath from English 
firesides, a blast from the Parisian boulevard, 
in pictures which have perhaps all other vir- 
tues, but are conspicuously devoid of style! It 
was because he felt things with Greek simplic- 
ity, joy, and freshness, and saw them in a way 
which meant Greek dignity, harmony, and re- 
pose, and a real yet ideal grace. If his figures 
are often dreams of Hellas it was simply be- 
cause he saw the landscape he was painting in 
such a way that it could be most fittingly 
peopled thus. The idyllic, classic note was in 
the voice of the man and would have rung out 
in his work whatever the themes he chose. It 
must have been his by birth, though it was 
happily fostered by the course of his student 
years, From Bertin and Aligny he imbibed 
sobriety in taste and that love for harmonious 
composition which more than any other sin- 
gle element means style in painting; and his 
long Italian months had enforced the lesson, 
showing him broad reposeful tones as well as 
lines. Yet had he not already dreamed of 
nymphs and fountains in his boyhood by the 
window at Ville d’Avray ? 


VI. 


Ir we can fix upon any one of Corot’s pic- 
tures as the most famous it must be, I think, 
the “ St. Sebastian” owned by Mr. Walters in 
Baltimore. Painted in 1851, it admirably rep- 
resents Corot’s art in that middle period which 
French critics have held to be his very best. 
His individuality had then fully developed — 
both his poetry in conception and his freedom 
in treatment; the difference from the “ Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” which he had painted only 
five years earlier, is immense. Yet a little of 
his early reserve of manner still clings about 
the “ St. Sebastian,” giving it more massiveness 
and grandeur than we find in pictures of a much 
later date. It seems to have been Corot’s favor- 
ite work. He would never sell it, but in 1871 
gave it to the lottery held for the benefit of the 
wounded defenders of France. Delacroix called 
it the most truly religious picture of modern 
times; and, indeed, to great external charm and 
purest poetry it adds a marvelous depth and 
solemnity of mood. It is the least idyllic, the 
most epic in sentiment, of all Corot’s great works, 
yet instinct with a pathetic tenderness. The 
dying saint lies on the ground, cared for by two 
holy women, in a shadowy forest glen. On each 
side rise enormous trees, and between them, in 
far perspective, a little hill with horsemen sil- 
houetted against the sky. ‘'wo baby angels float 
high above the saint, bearing the palms of mar- 
tyrdom. The hour is twilight, and the shad- 
ows are dense beneath the trees; but there is 
a soft radiance still in the wonderful sky and 
the very breath of living nature in the atmos- 
phere. 

Not so grand, not so impressive, but still 
more beautiful, perhaps, is another work of this 
middle period, the “Orpheus Greeting the 
Morn,” owned by Mr. Cottier in New York — 
another famous Corot and another that well de- 
serves its fame. The upright shape of the large 
canvas (seen likewise in the “St. Sebastian ”’) 
is characteristic of Corot, who loved a composi- 
tion in which the dignity of vertical lines might 
be emphasized. In no picture is the very es- 
sence of morning more truthfully, exquisitely, 

ortrayed: we are bathed in its air, steeped 
in its light; our ears are filled with the soft 
rustle of its wakening leaves; our souls are 
thrilled with its fresh and tender promise ; 
and the infinite lovely distance draws us till we 
share the passionate poetic yearning of Orpheus 
himself. And in the execution what breadth 
combined with delicacy, what soft yet radiant 
color, what a sense of freedom, sincerity, inspi- 
ration! And what a delicious golden tone to 
compare with the darker yet silvery tone of 
the “St. Sebastian”! This, indeed, is the poetry 
of art — nature’s poetry truthfully reported, yet 






































accented, explained, “ completed” by a great 
artist’s soul and sight and touch. 

The “ Orpheus” was painted in 1861, and 
in 1866 the splendid “ Danse des Amours,” 
which is also in New York, owned by Mr. 
Charles A. Dana —a surpassingly fine exam- 
ple of one of Corot’s most characteristic themes. 
Weneed not ask whether this wood is of France 
or Italy, whether this little temple and these 
gracious, buoyant figures were painted from 
fact or fancy. It is the true ideal world — the 
world of actual nature, but seen in one of itsmost 
beautiful aspects, peopled by joyous figures, 
and with all its fair suggestions amplified and 
fulfilled. 

The “Dante and Virgil” in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is much less complete 
and magnificent than these, and it shows too 
clearly Corot’s shortcomings as a draughts- 
man: the tigers crouching at the poet’s feet 
were sketched in by Barye, but his outlines 
were lost in the painting. Nevertheless, the 
work is admirable as a whole and most inter- 
esting in sentiment — more strongly dramatic 
than any other Corot I have seen. Seldom has 
Dante been shown so nearly as he must have 
looked when, as the Florentine children said, 
he went down into hell. 

The “Lake Nemi,” the “ Landscape with 
Cattle,” and the “ Wood-gatherers,” here re- 
produced, were all in the Morgan collection. 
The “ Nemi” seems to be a picture which, we 
are told, was painted at Ville d’Avray, but aft- 
erwards recast as a memory of the nymph- 
haunted southland. Its sky is a marvel. The 
“ Wood-gatherers ” is one of Corot’s very latest 
works, shown at the last Salon held before his 
death. The tone is brown and rather dark and 
the handling very summary ; but it has great 
strength and dignity, and impressive sentiment. 
In default of an “ Orpheus,” for example, it isa 
good Corot for the American public to possess. 
The placid, sunny little river landscape, with 
cattle, is a good type of many of Corot’s smaller 
works, Its sky and its distance are its chief 
beauties, and no distance, no sky, could be 
lovelier. The “ View of the Coliseum” is a 
much earlier work. It is deeper and stronger 
in tone, more solid in handling, more dignified 
in composition—an excellent example to set 
beside the delicate landscape and the poetic 
“ Orpheus.” as proof that Corot’s range in art 
was not a narrow one. 

Thus, it appears, there are Corots in America 
of the very highest quality; and, indeed, this 
list of them might be greatly lengthened. Mr. 
Jay Gould in New York owns a “ Danse des 
Nymphes” only less admirable than the “ Danse 
des Amours.” In the collection of Mr. Quincy 
Shaw at Brookline, Massachusetts, are several 
perfect examples, representing different epochs 
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from almost the very earliest. And in a hun- 
dred other American galleries hang Corots of 
more or less distinction. Witlithe best, of course, 
there are many not so good, and others, alas, 
which are Corot’s only in name. A superficial 
eye is easily deceived by imitations of Corot’s 
slighter works, and such have been foisted on 
the public, abroad as well as here, in consid- 
erable numbers. But a really fine Corot has 
qualities beyond the reach of any plagiarist— 
qualities of truth on the one hand, of feeling 
on the other. We run no risk of seeing a ficti- 
tious “St. Sebastian” or a “ Danse des Amours”’ 
which shall deceive a true lover of Corot. 


Vil. 


To understand Corot’s influence on art and 
artists we must recall the times when his work 
began. 

The formalizing, pseudo-classic tendencies 
of the school of David had just lost their 
sovereignty. The “ romantic” reaction was in 
its lusty youth under the leadership of Géri- 
cault and Delacroix. The fetters of academic 
tradition were loosened ; freedom in thought 
and practice was proclaimed for every painter ; 
the modern spirit of inquiry and inventiveness, 
the modern gospel of individuality, were daily 
winning new disciples. Oddly enough, as it 
now seems to us, the first fresh impulse in the 
field of landscape came from across the Chan- 
nel: certain pictures by Constable and Boning- 
ton, exhibited in Paris, gave the first hint that 
landscape, too, might be painted in free and 
varied fashions, and made the medium for ex- 
pressing simple local beauties and personal 
ideas. But the factiseasilyexplained: in France 
landscape painting had meant for generations 
nothing but a memory of Claude and Poussin, 
while in England the old Dutch masters — so 
much more simple, naive, yet modern in their 
feeling — had never been lost to sight. Now 
the hint from England led Frenchmen back to 
the art of Holland, and its fructifying influence 
soon showed in France as it has never yet 
shown in England. Almost instantly a new 
school was born, a new development began — 
a school and a development which we must 
call the noblest and completest that modern 
painting counts. 

Georges Michel was one of the very first to 
feel the new impulse. But he seems a survivor 
of the old Dutch school rather than a leader 
in the school of France—a weaker brother of 
Ruysdael, not his modernized descendant ; a 
forerunner, nota fellow of Rousseau, Corot, 
Troyon, Millet, and Dupré. Paul Huet was an- 
other innovator, but he is better known to us by 
the influence he had in his time than by his 
actual work. Rousseau was the first of the 
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really complete new masters in landscape, and 
almost on a line with Rousseau stands Corot. 
It is difficult to say just in how far Corot 
was formed by this influence or by that. 
Bonington’s spirit seems very near akin to his 
— Mr. Henry Adams in Washington owns a 
little Bonington which might almost pass for a 
comparatively early Corot. But there can be 
no question as of teacher and scholar in the 
case. Corot can have had no more than a mere 
glimpse of Bonington’s work, and his own was 
at once immeasurably wider, deeper, and more 
subtile. For Rousseau he had an immense 
admiration; but their natures were wholly 
unlike, and the longer they lived the further 
apart grew the lines on which they labored. 
We can say no more of Corot than that the 
hint of naturalism he got from England, the 
draught of classicism he imbibed from his first 
teachers and from the air of Italy, and the 
Dutch lesson of simplicity and sobriety, ger- 
minated and grew together in his soul while eye 
and hand were training themselves outdoors. 
It is impossible, again, to attempt any 
weighing of the intrinsic merits of Corot and 
his great contemporaries. Odious in most con- 
nections, a process of definite comparison is 
nowhere so detestable as when applied to 
mighty artists. It is a sin against the first law 
of computation we were taught at school— 
it is an effort to reckon with unrelated quanti- 
ties. It is as though we took an apple from a 
pile of peaches and declared the number of 
peaches less, or compared an apple with a fig 
to explain its rank among apples, or gauged 
the breadth of one stream by the depth of 
another. We may like best the peach or the 
fig or the apple and confidently declare our 
liking. But when it comes to comparisons, 
they should be of figs with figs, of Corots with 
Corots. To be an artist means to be individual ; 
and individuality can be tested only by its own 
standard. A Corot is none the worse whatever 
Rousseau or Troyon may have painted; and 
it would be none the better had its creator been 
the only man who ever painted landscapes. 
But from the historical standpoint the case 
is different. If we may not rightly ask of two 
great contemporaries which was the greater, 
we may very rightly ask which was the more 
typical of his time, the more influential upon 
the world of art. From this point of view 
Corot seems to me the most significant figure 
in his generation. Personal, individual, as were 
all his brethren; boldly, beautifully, as they all 
preached the gospel of freedom and freshness 
in art, none except Millet was quite so per- 
sonal, none quite so fresh as Corot ; and to an 
individuality asstrong as Millet’s he added other 
qualities all his own. No art of the time is so 
complex as Corot’s, and its complexity gives it 


peculiar value to those who look deeper than 
the surface of paint. No one departed further 
from that mock classicism which means aca- 
demic formality, bloodless self-suppression; yet 
no one then alive or now alive has done so 
much to prove the persistent value of true 
classicism. David tried for the form of ancient 
art and missed its spirit. Corot, the great apos- 
tle of modernness and personality, caught its 
spirit while casting utterly away its form. A 
Greek of the time of Pericles might easily pre- 
fer his paintings to any others we could show 
him: yet how thoroughly French they are; 
and yet, again, how close they lie to the heart 
of the American of to-day. 

There is still another point in Corot’s su- 
premacy. The profound and accurate study of 
values — the knowledge how to keep tone per- 
fect and yet keep color complete and true — 
isthe greatest technical achievement of modern 
times. Here Corot led all his rivals, and there- 
fore he has become the leader and teacher of 
all younger painters. In many ways they have 
carried his lesson further than he went him- 
self. To paint things truthfully in the open air 
means to-day tasks of a variety and difficulty 
which Corot never essayed, results of a vivid- 
ness and splendor he never achieved. But the 
whole development rests on his own. He was 
the first great “ impressionist,” and the modern 
impressionists are but his more daring sons. 
Sometimes we — and perhaps they themselves 
— forget the fact; for there is one great point 
of difference between him and most of his sons 
in art. He was a poet on canvas, and most of 
them are speakers of prose. Itis their fashion 
to rave about “ realism,” to despise idealism — 
to exalt the mere facts they chance to see above 
the greater fact which Corot divined and gave. 
But, do what they will, the best among them 
are more idealistic than they think; and, say 
what they will, the world will never agree to 
rank the reporter above the poet. For the 
great body of lovers and students of art Corot’s 
supreme merit is that he was the most poetic 
soul among those who have ever painted land- 
scapes; and his chief value as a teacher is that 
he showed so well what poetry in painting 
means. Too many have thought it meant the 
effort to do with color the same thing that a 
writer does with words, and have lost the pic- 
ture in the effort to paint a poem. But with 
Corot the picture is the first consideration— 
beautiful forms, beautiful tones, beautiful ex- 
pression with the brush. The poetry is an in- 
fusion merely, an intangible essence breathed 
from the soul of the maker, Perhaps the time 
will come when Corot’s teaching as regards 
this point will be more generally heeded than 
it is to-day. But, of course, conscious effort 
cannot determine the fact. Any painter can 
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learn much from Corot in the way of technical 
secrets; no one can learn from him how to 
idealize nature except a man who, like himself, 
chances to be born with a poet’s heart; and 
we can do no more than hope that all new 
poets who may be born to paint shall be souls 
of Corot’s sort. But we must indeed hope this ; 
for what the world needs just now are not 
mournful temperaments, reading into nature 
the sorrow of the human race, but apostles 
of the joy and peace which those who seek 
can always find in her, valiant yet tender 
singers like Corot—happy singers of a glad 
new day. 


VIII. 


THE more we study Corot’s art the more we 
love the man who stands behind it ; and I have 
dwelt at some length on the record of his life 
because it completes the revelation of a strong 
and serious will, of perseverance, modesty, and 
self-reliance, of noble desires, unfailing courage, 
sincerity, and loving-kindness. 

It is a little the fashion nowadays to think 
of artists as excusing themselves, on the strength 
of being artists, from the duties and vir- 
tues we demand of commoner clay. It is too 
much our way to think of them as eccentric, 
egotistic, nervously excitable or morbidly sensi- 
tive, at odds with a prosaic world and often at 
odds with themselves— pushed one way by the» 
artistic impulse, pulled another by mere human 
loves and obligations. We think too often of 
them thus to pardon or condemn them accord- 
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ing as we value art or care little for it as a factor 
in the progress and aspiration of the world. 

Corot’s story is of priceless value as proving 
how far wrong are these ideas; and all the 
more because it is not an exceptional story. Men 
like Corot, in all the essentials of what even 
a pharisaical world would call good conduct, 
have never been rare among artists and are not 
rare to-day; nor men as courageous and perse- 
vering in disappointment, as simple, modest, 
and laborious in success. As was Corot, so, in a 
more or less marked degree, were almost all 
the great painters and sculptors of his great 
time. Not all of them could be so cheery and 
happy, but most of them were as single-minded 
in their devotion to art, as generous and sincere 
in their dealings with their fellows. 

Let me make a good ending now with a few 
more words from Corot’s lips: “ Do we know 
how to render the sky, a tree, or water? No; 
we can only try to give its appearance, try to 
translate it by an artifice which we must always 
seek to perfect. For this reason, although I do 
not know my craft so very badly, I am always 
trying to go further. Sometimes some one says: 
‘You know your business and don’t need to 
study more.’ But none of that, I say; we always 
need to learn. . Try to conquer the quali- 
ties you do not possess, but above all obey your 
own instinct, your own way of seeing. This is 
what I call conscience and sincerity. Do not 
trouble yourself about anything else, and you 
will have a good chance of being happy and 
of doing well.” 

M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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T would not be easy, for one who had 

not been in the midst of it, to 

Ge realize the enthusiasm that ex- 

isted among the Southern people 

for General Lee at the conclusion 

ofthewar. Nothing could exceed 

the veneration and love, the trust 

and absolute loyalty, which people and soldiery 

alike had manifested towards him through the 

struggle. But it was after the war had closed 

that the affection of the people seemed more 

than ever a consecrated one. The name given 

to him universally in the army, “ Ole Mars’ 

Robert,” is an evidence of the peculiar tender- 

ness with which he was regarded. But after 

defeat came, all this feeling was intensified by 

the added one of sympathy. Nowhere could he 

move abroad without being greeted with such 

demonstrations of love and interest as always 
touched his generous and gracious heart. 

Living near General Lee as I did, from 





1865 till his death, in 1870, I was cognizant 
of many little instances and scenes which illus- 
trate this feeling, and also serve to bring out 
some of the finer points of his character in a 
way no stately biography would condescend 
to do. It may be worth while to focalize some 
of these minute side-lights, in order to indicate 
the less known characteristics of that inner life 
which shrunk from manifesting itself to the 
world at large. 

A brief period only had passed after the sur- 
render at Appomattox when offers of homes 
began to be pressed upon him. His family 
was originally English, and he had many rela- 
tives among titled people in the old country, 
who insisted upon his coming and shafing, 
for a time, the ease and luxury of their homes. 
But he positively declined to expatriate him- 
self. “ No,” he said, “I will never forsake my 
people in their extremity; what they endure, 
I will endure, and I am ready to break my 
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last crust with them.” And he refused to leave 
Virginia. Nothing ever gave him greater 
pleasure than to witness personal, strenuous 
effort to overcome the disasters of the war. 
‘To see a small farmer attempting to fence his 
fields with green saplings was to him a sight 
that made his eyes brighten. 

Many homes were urged upon him in his 
native State; but as my sister, Mrs. E. R. 
Cocke, of Cumberland, said when he accepted 
her offer of a vacant plantation adjoining her 
own, which was a part of her estate, “ He chose 
among these homes one of the most unpre- 
tending.” With furniture from her own house, 
she fitted up for him and his family a com- 
fortable abode at “ Derwent,” Powhatan 
County; and here he gathered together, for 
the first time since they had left Arlington, his 
wife and children around him. “ Never shall 
I forget,” she said, “his unaffected gratitude, 
and his gracious acceptance of this simple 
home I and my sons had prepared for him. 
The plantation of Derwent was only two miles 
from my own, and our great country gardens 
readily met the wants of the new residents. 
As I saw the beautiful simplicity with which 
these trifling supplies were received, it seemed 
impossible for me to realize that this was the 
man upon whom the fate of the South had 
hung; that this was the man for whom thou- 
sands were ready to rush to death; that this 
was the man before whom the hearts of all the 
Southern Confederacy bowed in reverence. One 
day, shortly after he came to Derwent, he rode 
over on Traveler! (his famous war-horse) to a 
neighboring country-store, which was also the 
post-office. The desire of the people, black as 
well as white, to see the General was intense, 
for this was but a few weeks after the surrender. 
He walked quietly into the store, and was en- 
gaged with its proprietor in talk about the 
prospects of the crops, and such like things, 
when the place began to be crowded by the 
country people, intent upon catching a glimpse 
of the great commander. He seemed not to 
observe them at first ; but turning round, and 
noticing the press about him, he said, in an 
apologetic way, ‘Ah, Mr. Palmer, pardon me 
for keeping you talking about corn and tobacco 
so long; for I see I am detaining you from 
your many customers.’ There was nothing 
whatever toindicate the slightest consciousness 
that the crowd had pressed in to see him. 

“ Another incident,” she went on to say, “ I 
recall of General Lee, which seems to me worth 
relating. My head dining-room servant, who 
had occupied his post for twenty-five years, 
and whose ancestors for more than a hundred 
years had been born on the plantation, had 


1 For portrait of General Lee on Traveler, see THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE for July, 1886. 


determined to avail himself of his sudden free- 
dom. We were all sitting at dinner —for it was 
before the General and his family had taken 
possession of Derwent —when Shepherd, the 
man in question, all ready for departure, en- 
tered the dining-room, to take leave of the as- 
sembled family. I well remember the kindness 
with which the General rose from his seat, and, 
shaking the old servant cordially by the hand, 
gave him some good advice and asked Heaven 
to bless him. There was no feeling of bitter- 
ness towards him because he was leaving his 
mistress to much distraction and care from 
which he might have saved her; instead of 
this, a benediction and a Godspeed.” 

When homes were being offered to him, both 
abroad and from one end of the late Confed- 
eracy to the other, his eldest daughter, who 
was visiting in our neighborhood, said one 
day, in the hearing of a trustee of Washington 
College, “Why don’t they propose to my 
father some place in which he can work ? For 
he never will accept the gratuity of a home.” 
The remark was caught up, and conveyed to 
the board of trustees. This college, situated 
in the very heart of Virginia, was founded be- 
fore the American Revolution; and after it 
had received a large endowment from Wash- 
ington himself its name was changed from 
Liberty Hall to Washington College — the 
first institution of any kind whatever that bore 
the name of the great patriot. Thenceforth this 
college was the educator of a large number of 
the prominent men of Virginia. Its buildings 
had been injured, its professors and students 
scattered, and its resources crippled by the 
war. An offer of its presidency was made to 
General Lee with scarcely a hope that he 
would accept it; but accept it he did, without 
hesitation, saying, “ 1 may thus influence my 
young countrymen.” 

I once heard it said by Professor White, the 
professor of Greek in our college, who had 
himself been a Confederate officer : “ The first 
appearance of the General in our streets was 
thoroughly characteristic. As I passed up our 
main street one day in the summer of 1865 I 
was suddenly confronted by General Lee on 
his fine war-horse Traveler, dressed in white 
linen from head to foot, wholly unattended, 
even by his black groom. Nobody in the town 
knew he was coming. This was as he wished 
it, for it was his desire to shun every demon- 
stration. Here was the man who for four years 
had never moved abroad without being at- 
tended by a military staff composed of some 
of the most brilliant younger men of the South, 
and who never appeared anywhere without 
being received with enthusiastic shouts from 
all beholders— now with only one person to 
greet him, and an old Confederate to hold his 
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stirrup! But as every man in the town had 
been a soldier, it was not long before the street 
rang with cheers.” 

I well remember the first visit I paid to 
Mrs. Lee on the General’s taking possession 
of the house of the college president. There 
were many visitors present, who all came, with 
asort of exalted reverence, to pay their formal 
respects to the General and Mrs. Lee. When we 
rose to take leave, my little son, who accompa- 
nied me, could not find his cap. What was my 
surprise to hear Mrs, Lee interrupt her husband 
in his animated talk with some distinguished 
gentlemen present —not to ask him to sum- 
mon a servant to do her errand, but to say : 

“ Robert, Herbert Preston has lost his cap ; 
will you go into the back parlor and see if 
he has left it there ?” 

We were not used then to hear the leader 
of our armies bidden to wait on a child! 

Atone of the first Commencements— I think 
the very first — at which General Lee presided 
after he became president of the college, the hall 
was filled with an immense crowd to whom he 
was the central object of interest. During the 
progress of the speeches, a little boy four years 
old became separated from his parents and went 
wandering up one of the aisles in frightened 
search of them, The General noticed the child’s 
confusion, and, gaining his eye, beckoned him 
to come to him on the platform, where he sat 
surrounded by many of the brilliant officers of 
the late Confederacy. The tender signal was 
irresistible to the child. He instantly made 
his way to the feet of the General, sat down 
there, and leaned his head against his knee, 
looking up in his face with the utmost trust, 
apparently thoroughly comforted. Thus rest- 
ing, he fell asleep, with his protector’s arm 
around him, and when the time came for the 
General to take his part in the prescribed 
ceremonies we who were looking on were 
touched in no little degree as we saw him 
carefully rise from his seat and adjust the little 
head softly upon the sofa so as not to waken 
the confiding little sleeper. 

His love for children was one of his most 
marked traits. He possessed the royal attribute 
of never forgetting faces or names; and not a 
boy in our streets ever took off his cap to salute 
him as he passed by on Traveler, nor a little 
girl courtesied to him on the sidewalk, that he 
did not for a moment check his rein to give an 
answering salute, invariably naming them, and 
perhaps the pleasure of a ride on the saddle be- 
fore him. We found him early one Christmas 
morning at our door. He had come to bring 
some Christmas presents to my little boys ; and 
I discovered that he had done the same for all 
the children of his friends. He told me once of 
an amusing scene he encountered, in which chil- 
VoL. XXXVIIIL.— 36. 
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dren played a part, from which he laughingly 
said he retreated, ignominiously defeated. A 
few miles out of the town he was overtaken in 
his ride by a thunder-storm, and sought refuge 
in the house of a gentleman whom he knew. 
Mr. W. and his wife were absent, but a 
group of children who were playing marbles 
on the parlor carpet came forward at once 
and made him welcome. But the attractions of 
the game were too powerful for-their polite- 
ness and that of the little visitors they had with 
them; and as the General begged them not 
to stop their playing, they took him at his 
word and went on with their game. In alittle 
while an altercation arose. 

“ Now, Mary,” said Tom, “I call that cheat- 
ing! You did n’t do that thing fairly!” 

“Take that back, Tom!” broke out Char- 
lie. “ You sha’n’t say my sister cheats!” 

“ But she did,” cried Tom, with sullen per- 
sistence, “and I ’ll say it again!” With that 
Charlie rose in his wrath and collared Tom; 
and Mary, trying to separate the combatants, 
burst into tears and cried out, “O General 
Lee, please don’t let them fight!” 

“ My good fellows,” said the General, 
grasping each boy by the shoulder, “there ’s 
some better way to settle your quarrels than 
with your fists.” But in vain he tried to sepa- 
rate the little wrestlers. “I argued, I remon- 
strated, I commanded ; but they were like two 
young mastiffs, and never in all my military 
service had I to own myself so perfectly pow- 
erless, I retired beaten from the field, and let 
the little fellows fight it out.” 

His ability to recall a name, after he 
had once heard it, was peculiar. One of the 
college professors told me that in riding out 
with him one day they passed an old mill, at 
the door of which stood the dusty German 
miller, with the most barbarous of German 
names, waiting with the hope of receiving a 
handshake from the leader under whom his 
sons had served. His wish was gratified, and 
the old man was made proud and happy. Not 
long after, the same professor was passing the 
same mill, when at the door the miller again 
presented himself. By no effort of memory 
could the queer German name be recalled 
by the professor; but before he had time to 
speak, the General rode straight to the door, 
and, with a cheerful “ Good-morning,” named 
the old man at once. 

He had the gentlest way possible of giving 
counsel and administering rebuke. I remem- 
ber hearing him say, in a presence where 
such testimony was worth more than a dozen 
temperance lectures: “ Men need no stimu- 
lant; it is something, I am persuaded, that 
they can do without. When I went into the 
field, at the beginning of the war, a good lady 
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friend of mine gave me two sealed bottles of 
very superb French brandy. I carried them 
with me through the entire campaign; and 
when I met my friend again, after all was over, 
I gave her back both her bottles of brandy, 
with the seals unbroken. It may have been 
some comfort to me to know that I had them 
in case of sudden emergency, but the moment 
never came when I needed to use them.” 
His skill and wisdom in managing the young 
men who crowded to the college after his ac- 
cession as president was extraordinary. Owing 
to the closing of so many of the Southern 
schools of learning, the number of students 
was very large, reaching five hundred in the 
earlier sessions ; but a case of discipline rarely 
occurred. He was accustomed to say to the 
students when they presented themselves in his 
office, on their entrance at college, “ Now, 
my friends, I have a way of estimating young 
men which does not often fail me. I cannot 
note the conduct of any one, for even a brief 
period, without finding out what sort of a 
mother he had. You all honor your mothers : 
need I tell you that I know you will have that 
honor in reverent keeping?” So tender an ap- 
peal as this went straight to the heart of many 
a youth as no formal advice could have done. 
He told me that once at Arlington, when he 
was on a visit home from one of the frontier 
posts, he went out one wintry morning, after a 
slight fall of snow, and strolled down one of 
the graveled walks. Hearing some one behind 
him, he turned and saw his eldest son fitting 
his little feet into the distinct tracks he had 
left in the snow, and making great strides in 
order to do this effectually. “ 1 learned a les- 
son, then and there,” he said, “ which I never 
afterwards forgot. My good man, I said to 
myself, you must be careful how you walk, 
and where you go, for there are those following 
you who will set their feet where you set yours.” 
Something similar to this has been told of an- 
other, but I had this from General Lee himself. 
Few men were more skilled in the avoid- 
ance of everything that could wound the feel- 
ings of others. On the occasion of General 
Lee’s being summoned to Washington to 
give testimony, an incident occurred which 
illustrates this characteristic. A connection of 
my own, who attended him as one of his com- 
limentary staff, told me that when in Wash- 
ington there were multitudes of persons—and 
among them many of the most distinguished 
in the land, North and South — seeking audi- 
ence with General Lee; evening after evening 
was occupied with these interviews. Again 
and again had my friend been beset by a per- 
son who had no claim to be presented, and as 
often had he been waived aside on the plea 
that the number of gentlemen coming to be 


introduced was so great as to embarrass his 
provisional staff. But this persistent Confed- 
erate watched his opportunity and made the 
best of it. Coming up to Colonel M when 
he was a little off his guard he whispered, 
“Take me up now; there is nobody being 
introduced at this moment.” 

“But don’t you see that the General is 
surrounded by a group of officers and con- 
gressmen, and that it won’t do to break in upon 
their conversations ? ” 

But the old soldier would not be shaken 
off. So Colonel M thought the best way 
to end the matter would be to lead him up to 
the General, and thus ina moment put a stop 
to his pertinacity. Taking him, accordingly, 
by the arm, he drew him forward. The large 
circle opened and allowed a pathway, and the 
man was presented in due form and received 
with as much courtesy as if he had been a 
prince of the blood. Colonel M was about 
to lead him instantly away, when he suddenly 
stepped into the open space where the group 
had made way for him, and in a rather loud 
voice said : 

“ General, I have always thought that if I 
ever had the honor of meeting you face to 
face, and there was an opportunity allowed 
me, I would like to ask you a question which 
nobody but you can answer. I seem to have 
that opportunity now. This is what I want 
to know: What was the reason that you failed 
to gain the victory at the battle of Gettysburg ?” 

To have such an ill-timed question dropped 
like a bomb-shell in such a presence was, to 
say the least of it, embarrassing, and some 
curt rejoinder would have been natural and 
to the purpose; but General Lee’s kind-heart- 
edness would not permit a rude dismissal even 
to so unwarrantable a questioner. Advancing 
and gently taking him by the hand, while all 
the listening group stood round amazed at the 
man’s presumption, the General. quietly said : 

“ My dear sir, that would be a long story, 
and would require more time than you see I 
can possibly command at present; so we will 
have to defer the matter to another occasion.” 

This same friend gave me an instance of a 
similar encounter that concerned Mrs. Lee, 
whose simplicity and kindliness of heart rivaled 
that of her husband. 

The General and his wife were at the Vir- 
ginia White Sulphur Springs, occupying one of 
the pretty cottages that had been set apart for 
them. The crowd of visitors was great, and 
everybody who had the least show for so doing 
was asking for introductions, for the war had 
not long been over. 

“I encountered a good-natured but absurd 
man from the far South,” said Colonel M——, 
“ whose enthusiasm for the Lee family was at 
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fever heat. His pompous way of talking was 
a constant amusement to me; and when he 
asked that I should intrude upon the gay 
group that always filled the piazza of the Gen- 
eral’s cottage and introduce him, I naturally 
hesitated somewhat, fearing lest he should 
overpower them by one of his magniloquent 
apostrophes. He joined me one evening just 
as we were passing the cottage door, where a 
party of visitors were being entertained by the 
General and his wife. ‘ Now is your time,’ he 
whispered ; and he forthwith drew me to the 
steps, where, as in duty bound, I presented him. 
Withdrawing a little, he assumed a Hamlet- 
like pose, and lifting his hand with a most 
dramatic air, he began; 

“*Do I behold the honored roof that shel- 
ters the head of him before whose name the 
luster of Napoleon’s pales into a shadow ? 
Do I see the walls within which sits the most 
adored of men? Dare I tread the floor which 
she who is a scion of the patriotic house of 
the revered Washington condescends to hal- 
low with her presence? Is this the portico 
that trails its vines over the noble pair —’ 

“T stumbled back aghast,” said Colonel 
M , “at my own blunder, as I listened to 
this ridiculous speech, which I really believed 
was gotten up and conned for the occasion. 
But I was relieved in a moment when Mrs. 
Lee, quietly laying down her knitting and in- 
terrupting the rhetorical effort, with a kind 
look upon her face replied : 

“Ves, this is our cabin; will you take a 
seat upon the bench ?’” 

General Lee’s considerate courtesy never 
failed him. He used to be overpowered with 
letters from every part of the South, on every 
imaginable subject, written by the wives and 
mothers of his old soldiers, asking questions 
which it was impossible for him to answer, 
and seeking aid which it was impossible for 
him to give. Indigent women would write, 
begging him to find places where their boys 
and girls might support themselves. Crippled 
soldiers by scores sought for help from him ; 
and multitudes whose only claim was that 
they had fought for the Confederacy entreated 
his counsel and petitioned for his advice in 
every sort of emergency. 

I once said to him, “I hope you do not 
feel obliged to reply to all these letters.” 

“I certainly do,” was his reply. “Think 
of these poor people! It is a great deal of 
trouble for them to write: why should I not 
be willing to take the trouble to answer them ? 
And as that is all I can give most of them, I 
give it ungrudgingly.” And yet at this time he 
had five hundred young men under his man- 
agement, and a corps of twenty-five professors; 
and this in a line of work totally novel to him. 
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His humility was as conspicuous as any- 
thing about him. His religious character was 
pronounced and openly shown. But he arro- 
gated nothing to himself as a religious man. 
I was present once when my husband informed 
him of an effort just being made to supply our 
county with Bibles, of which it had been 
stripped to meet the wants of the army dur- 
ing the war. The Bible Society was being 
reorganized, and the General was pressed to 
accept the post of president— “ For the sake 
of the cause; for the sake of the testimony 
his name would bear; for the sake of the 
example it would be to his five hundred stu- 
dents.” My husband was called out before he 
had finished his plea, and I was left in the 
library for a few moments alone with the 
General. I shall not easily forget the expres- 
sion of profound humility on his face, as with 
a subdued voice he turned to me and said : 

“ Ah, my dear madam, I feel myself such a 
poor sinner in the sight of God that I cannot 
consent to be set up as a Christian example 
to any one. This is the real reason why I de- 
cline to do what the colonel urges so strongly.” 

He was in the act of saying grace at his 
own dinner-table when the fatal stroke fell 
which terminated his life. 

It was not in General Lee’s nature to enter- 
tain feelings of bitterness against any human 

»being. As was the case with Stonewall Jack- 
son, he never used the word “ Yankee ” —the 
term so generally applied through the South 
to the soldiers of the Northern army. He 
always spoke of them as the “ Federals” or the 
“enemy.” Onthe occasion of Mr. Greeley, Mr. 
O’Conor, and others coming to Richmond to 
offer bail for ex-President Davis, I heard him, 
with something more approaching to acrimony 
than I had ever been witness of, speak of some 
of the expressions used by Southern editors, 
“T condemn,” he said, “such bitterness wholly, 
Is it any wonder the Northern journals should 
retort upon us as they do, when we allow our- 
selves to use such language as I found in some 
of our papers yesterday ?” 

As to the immediate personality of the man, 
we people of the South naturally enough think 
that, take him for all in all, physically, intel- 
lectually, socially, and morally, we never saw 
his equal. He was a superb specimen of manly 
grace and elegance. He had escaped that pre- 
ciseness of manner which a whole life spent in 
military service is apt to give. There was about 
him a stately dignity, calm poise, absolute self- 
possession, entire absence of self-consciousness, 
and gracious consideration for all about him 
that made a combination of character not 
to be surpassed. His tall, erect figure, his bright 
color, his brilliant hazel eyes, his perfect white 
teeth (for he had never used tobacco), his at- 
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tractive smile, his chivalry of bearing, the musi- 
cal sweetness of his pure voice, were attributes 
never to be forgotten by those who had once 
met him. 

His domestic life was idyllic in its beautiful 
simplicity. His devotion to his invalid wife, 
who for many years was a martyr to rheumatic 
gout, was pathetic to see. He had her often 
conveyed to our various medicinal springs in 
Virginia, himself riding on horseback beside 
her carriage. I recall one instance in which 
he preceded her by a few days in order that 
he might have an apparatus prepared, under 
his skillful engineering, by means of which her 
invalid-chair was placed upon a little platform 
and carefully lowered into the bath, in order 
that the descent and ascent of steps might 
be avoided. His tenderness to his children, 
especially his daughters, was mingled with a 
delicate courtesy which belonged to an older 
day than ours—a courtesy which recalls the 
preux chevalier of knightly times. He had a 
pretty way of addressing his daughters, in the 
presence of other people, with a prefix which 
would seem to belong to the age of lace ruffles 
and side-swords. 

“ Whereis my little Miss Mildred ?” he would 
say on coming in from his ride or walk at dusk. 
“She is my light-bearer; the house is never 
dark if she is in it.” 

He was passionately fond of nature, and 
never wearied of riding about on Traveler 
among our beautiful Virginia hills and moun- 
tains, with one of his daughters invariably at his 
side. His delight in the early flush of the spring, 
in the rich glow of the summer, and in the 
superb coloring of our autumn landscape, was 
wonderfully fine and keen. “ No words can ex- 
press,” says one of his daughters, “the intense 
enjoyment he would get out ofa brilliant sunset.” 

He was fond of literature, and indulged all 
his life in a wide range of reading quite apart 


from the bearings of his profession. When at . 


home he was always in the habit of reading 
aloud to his family. “ My first and most inti- 
mate acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott’s 
metrical romances,” one of his daughters says, 
‘came through papa. He read them to us 
when we were children, till we almost knew 
them by heart, and the best English classics 
were always within reach of his hand, One of 
the last winters of his life he read aloud to 
the family group the latest translation of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey.” 

General Lee possessed one quality which 
only those who came into close intimacy with 
him were much aware of —he had a delicious 
sense of humor. Many a student was turned 
aside from some perilous course by a sly shaft, 
feathered with his keen wit, or by some humor- 


ous question which conveyed a gentle reproof, 
of which only he for whom the reproof was 
intended could understand the bearings. He 
could be very stern when it was necessary, but 
somehow his sternness never embittered. 

When he became president of the college he 
immediately had morning prayers established 
in the chapel; and never during his incum- 
bency was he known to be absent from them, 
if he was well and at home. ‘The only things 
with which he ever grew impatient were self- 
indulgence and failure in duty. The voice of 
duty was to him the voice of God. Under no 
circumstances was he willing to disobey it, nor 
could he understand how others could be. 
This was something he continually impressed 
upon his students. What is duty to God and 
man, and how to do that duty, were the two lead- 
ing questions of his life. His persistent assiduity 
in giving himself up to every detail of college 
discipline and life was so scrupulous as some- 
times to lead to the suggestion on the part of 
professors of a little more indulgence towards 
himself, but they never succeeded in getting 
him to relax the rigid rules by which he gov- 
erned every action. 

One of the last acts of his life was a filial 
one. Accompanied by his daughter Agnes he 
went to Florida to visit the grave of his father, 
“ Light-Horse Harry Lee.” This journey — 
his last earthly one — was a sort of sacred pil- 
grimage. As he returned from Florida he 
sought out, in North Carolina, the final resting- 
place of his lovely daughter Annie, who had 
died in that State in the early freshness of her 
beautiful girlhood, just at the moment when 
her father was winning his most brilliant suc- 
cesses. Agnes told me, when she came home, 
of her father’s extreme unwillingness to be 
made a hero of anywhere, and of the reluctance 
he manifested, which it took many pleas to 
overcome, to show himself to the crowds 
assembled at every station along his route who 
pressed to catch a sight of him. 

“ Why should they care to see me,” he would 
say, when urged to appear on the platform of 
the train“ why should they care to see me? I 
am only a poor old Confederate.” ‘This feeling 
he carried with him to the latest hour of his life. 

One who had been a member of his staff, and 
who was present in the death-chamber most of 
the time during his last illness, told me how im- 
pressed he was with the General’s unwillingness 
to give any expression to his thought. “ Not,” 
he said, “that he was incapable of speaking ; 
but a supreme reticence, that was to me very 
noble, held him back. He seemed averse to 
any utterance of the sacred secrets of his soul, 
lest they should afterwards be spoken aloud in 
the ear of the world.” 


Margaret J. Preston. 




















CAN THE EMPEROR FORGET? 


UMBLE of drums in the flashing and crashing of battle, 
Rushing of horses, with foam upon nostrils and flanks; 
Clashing of bayonets, striking of swords, and the rattle 
Of wrath in the standing, of death in the fast-falling ranks. 


Trample the blood in the turf till the earth is afire, 
Burning in gore: be it English or French, it is blood. 

Profligate waste of it, spendthrift contempt of it! Dire 
The flow of it, thus making crimson the Waterloo mud ! 


“Death to the enemy!” Children may suffer and languish ; 
Wives may speak softly of one who Is baring his heart. 
“ Death to the enemy! Forward!” No thought of the anguish 
Of wounds, with the cannon-wheels pressing their red sides apart. 


What of the Emperor? Austerlitz, Jena, Marengo ? 
Can he foresee that the conquering eagle must fall, 

Beating his wings on the traitor wind? Forward the men go— 
“Viva Napoleon! Death to the enemy, all!” 


Falling like rain come the bullets, and falling like flowers 
Drop the French musketry, rising no more from the plain, 
See the firm brow of Napoleon: massive it lowers, 
Shout for his victory! Never, ah, never again! 


Back from the mud that is crimson, and back from the corses 
That lie by the cannon with eyés that can stare at the sun 

Without shrinking. “ Awake! They are leaving you, dumb-gazing forces |!” 
Aye, shout in their ears, but they move not. Their battle is done. 


Done. And the Emperor? Exiled. Napoleon defeated ? 
He who has conquered the world? Say that rather the sun 

Fell from his course and was chained by the earth. Fate has meted 
His portion. March back what is left of you, soldiers! ’T is done. 


Far in that isle he is ceaselessly walking his prison, 
As a lion his cage, who is thinking of night-dews that wet 
His mane, and the servient sun that to dry it had risen. 
Monarch then, prisoner now. Can the lion forget ? 


Hark to the guns, that are greeting with long detonation 
Him who is back from the stranger ; is home again — home ! 

“ Vive l’Empereur!” Hush! What mean you, fool ? This coronation 
Is dust crowned with dust, and the sky is the Invalides’ dome. 


“Vive l’Empereur!” Will they cease in their idiot babble ? 

Never more “ Vive l’Empereur!” Men, he lies on his shield, 
Broad-browed and yellow. Those hands are so white ; did they dabble 

In men’s blood? And hold,—did those thin lips cry “ Fire!” on the field ? 


Hark to the resonant guns! Remember, my brothers, 
Thundering Waterloo’s cannon and bright bayonets! 

Oh, how they rattled! To him they were once as a mother’s 
Lullaby. “Vive ’Empereur!” Silence. Ah, he forgets! 


Louise Morgan Smith, 
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THE POMEROY CIRCULAR. 


SiEFORE the close of the year 
1863 the public mind became 
greatly preoccupied with the 
subject of the next presidential 
election. Though the general 
drift of opinion was altogether 
in favor of intrusting to Mr. Lincoln the con- 
tinuation of the work which he had thus far 
so well conducted, this feeling was by no means 
unanimous. It will seem strange to future 
students of the events of this time that the 
opposition in the Republican party to Mr. 
Lincoln, whose name will stand in history as 
the liberator of the slaves, came almost entirely 
from the radical antislavery element. The ori- 
gins of this opposition have been so fully stated 
in other portions of this work, that it is not worth 
while to set them forth at any length in this 
place. They were principally the action of the 
President in regard to the administration of 
affairs in Missouri; the conflict between Gen- 
eral Frémont and the Missouri conservatives, 
and between General Schofield and the Mis- 
souri radicals; the retention in command of 
various generals, who, from the radical point of 
view, had “no heart in the cause”; the delib- 
eration with which the great antislavery acts of 
the President were performed; and, in general, 
the dissatisfaction with the slow progress of 
the war, of eager and ardent spirits imper- 
fectly informed as to the processes of the 
Government and the facts of the situation. At 
the end of the year 1863 and the beginning of 
the following year all these elements of discord 
were seeking a rallying-point. This it was not 
easy to find. Every one sufficiently acquainted 
with practical politics to note the drift of public 
opinion saw the hopelessness of contending 
against the popularity of the President. There 
was not a Republican general in the field, of 
sufficient prominence to be thought of, who 
would give the least encouragement for the 
use of his name against Mr. Lincoln. In neither 
House of Congress was there a statesman who 
for a moment would enter into such a contest ; 
and in the higher circles of the Administration 
there was only one man so short-sighted as not 
to perceive the expediency of the President’s 


renomination and the impossibility of prevent- 
ing it. Mr. Chase alone had the indiscretion 
to encourage the overtures of the malcontents, 
and the folly to imagine that he could lead 
them to success. Pure and disinterested as he 
was, and devoted with all his energies and 
powers to the cause of the country, he was al- 
ways singularly ignorant of the current of pub- 
lic thought and absolutely incapable of judging 
men in their true relations. He was surrounded 
by sycophants who constantly assured him of 
his own strength with the people, and who 
convinced him at last that all manifestations 
to the contrary were the result of mystifications 
set on foot by his enemies. He regarded him- 
self as the friend of Mr. Lincoln; to him and 
to others he made strong protestations of 
friendly feeling, which he undoubtedly thought 
were sincere ; but he held so poor an opinion 
of the President’s intellect and character in 
comparison with his own, that he could not 
believe the people so blind as deliberately to 
prefer the President to himself. In November, 
1863, he wrote to his son-in-law, Governor 
Sprague: “ If I were controlled by merely per- 
sonal sentiments, I should prefer the reélection 
of Mr. Lincoln to that of any other man; but 
I doubt the expediency of reélecting anybody, 
and I think a man of different qualities from 
those the President has will be needed for the 
next four years.” Of course, he adds, “ I am 
not anxious to be regarded as that man; and 
I am quite willing to leave that question to 
the decision of those who agree in thinking 
that some such man should be chosen.” To 
another he wrote early in December: “I have 
not the slightest wish to press any claims upon 
the consideration of friends or the public. 
There is certainly a purpose, however, to use 
my name, and I do not feel bound to object 
to it.” He never admitted to himself that he 
had any personal desire for the place, and in 
this letter he continued: “ Were the post in 
which these friends desire to place me as low 
as it is high, I should feel bound to render in 
it all the service possible to our common coun- 
try.” Yet he always felt that he could render 
better service in the higher places than in the 
lower, and when it was once in contemplation 
2 Chase to Spencer, Dec. 4, 1863. 
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to offer him a seat on the Supreme Bench he 
distinctly intimated he would accept no place 
there but that of Chief-Justice. There never 
was a man who found it so easy to delude 
himself. He believed that he was indifferent 
to advancement and anxious only for the pub- 
lic good; yet in the midst of his enormous 
labors he found time to write interminable let- 
ters to every part of the country, all protesting 
his indifference to the Presidency but indicat- 
ing his willingness to accept it, and painting 
pictures so dark of the chaotic state of affairs 
among his colleagues that the irresistible infer- 
ence was that only he could save the country. 
For instance, he wrote to the editor of a relig- 
ious newspaper, saying : 


Had there been here an Administration in the 
true sense of the word — a President conferring 
with his Cabinet and taking their united judgments, 
and with their aid enforcing activity, economy, and 
energy in all departments of public service —we 
could have spoken boldly and defied the world. 
But our condition here has always been very differ- 
ent. I preside over the funnel ; everybody else, and 
especially the Secretaries of War and the Navy, over 
the spigots— and keep them well open, too. Mr. 
Seward conducts the foreign relations with very 
little let or help from anybody. There is no unity 
and no system, except so far as it is departmental. 
There is progress, but it is slow and involuntary ; 
just what is coerced by the irresistible pressure of 
the vast force of the people. How, under such cir- 
cumstances, can anybody announce a policy which 
can only be made respectable by union, wisdom, 
and courage?! 


A few days later he wrote to another: 


The Administration cannot be continued as it is. 
There is, in fact, no Administration, properly speak- 
ing. There are departments and there is a President. 
The latter leaves administration substantially to the 
heads of the former, deciding himself comparatively 
few questions. These heads act with almost abso- 
lute independence of each other.? 


He could not bring himself to feel that the 
universal demonstrations in favor of the reélec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln were genuine. He re- 
garded himself all the while as the serious 
candidate, and the opposition to him as knav- 
ish and insincere. To one of his adherents he 
wrote: 


It is impossible to reform and investigate without 
stirring up slanderers and revilers, both among 
those whose wrong-doings are exposed and unright- 
eous profits taken away, and among those, too, who 
think they see a good chance to take advantage of 
clamor to the injury of a public man, who, they 
fear, stands too well with the people. 


1 Chase to the Rev. J. Leavitt, Jan. 24, 1864. War- 
den, “ Life of S. P, Chase,” p. 562. 


2 Chase to Dickson, Jan. as 1864. Tbid., p. 564. 


3 Chase to Gilbert, Jan. 30, 1864. Ibid., p. 567. 
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To another adherent in Ohio he wrote: 


I cannot help being gratified by the preference 
expressed for me in some quarters, for those who 
express it are generally men of great weight, and 
high character, and independent judgment. 

They think there will be a change in the current, 
which, so far as it is not spontaneous, is chiefly 
managed by the Blairs.4 


He said that he should be glad to have 
Ohio decidedly on his side, and that if Ohio 
should express a preference for any other per- 
son he would not allow his name to be used. 
This was quite an unnecessary engagement, as 
no candidate could possibly be nominated 
without the support of his own State. 

Indifferent as he claimed to be in regard to 
his personal prospects, he yet wrote on the 6th 
of February® promising to try to find a place 
for a man recommended by the editor of the 
“Evening Post,” and complaining with some 
bitterness that that paper had not uttered a kind 
word in reference to him for some months 
past. There was, in fact, no limit to these 
overtures of the Secretary in every direction 
which he thought might be serviceable to him. 
A few days after the death of Archbishop 
Hughes, we find him writing to en mye | 
Purcell of Cincinnati, reporting the efforts whic 
he is making in every quarter to have the 
Western prelate appointed the successor of the 
dead archbishop.® On the 18th of January he 
wrote to a friend of his in Toledo, Ohio, Mr. 
James C. Hall, formally announcing his candi- 
dacy for the Presidency. He told him that a 
committee of prominent senators, representa- 
tives, and citizens had been organized to pro- 
mote his election; that a sub-committee had 
conferred with him, and he had consented to 
their wishes. He then went on to say: 


If | know my own heart, I desire nothing so much 
as the suppression of this rebellion and the estab- 
lishment of union, order, and prosperity on sure 
and safe foundations; and I should despise myself 
if 1 felt capable of allowing any personal objects to 
influence me to any action which would affect, by 
one jot or tittle, injuriously, the accomplishment of 
those objects. And it is a source of real gratification 
to believe that those who desire my nomination 
desire it on public grounds alone, and will not 
hesitate in any matter which may concern me to 
act upon such grounds and on such grounds only. 


He added that he desired the support of 
Ohio, and that if he did not receive it he would 
cheerfully acquiesce. 

All through the winter this quasi-candidacy 
continued. It seemed of the utmost importance 
to the Secretary and his few adherents, though 


4 Chase to Flamen Ball, Feb. 2, 1864. 
“ Life of S. P. Chase, Bio 70. 
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5 Chase to Bailey. a 
Feb. 1, P bbs, Ibid., p. 568. 
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it really formed an imperceptible eddy beside 
the vast current in which the will of the people 
was sweeping forward to its purpose. Being 
confined exclusively to politicians, it had, of 
course, its principal manifestation in the city 
of Washington. It played its little part in the 
election of Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. An attempt was made to identify Mr. 
Colfax, the most popular candidate for that 
office, with the adherents of Mr. Chase; but 
upon hearing of this he at once sought an 
audience with the President and positively re- 
pudiated any such connection, When Congress 
had organized, the message of the President 
was received with an enthusiasm which for the 
moment swept out of sight every trace of oppos- 
ing opinion, From that moment there was no 
further question in regard to the Republican 
nomination. 

There was at one time an effort on the part of 
some of the leading spiritsin the Union League, 
a secret Republican organization which had 
been very zealous and effective in political work 
throughout the Union, to commit it to some 
measure hostile to Mr. Lincoln. ‘This had 
alarmed even so experienced and astute an 
observer as Thurlow Weed, who sent to Mr. 
Seward in the autumn of 1863 a warning that 
“Joyal leagues, into which Odd Fellows and 
Know Nothings rush, are fixing to control 
delegate appointments for Mr. Chase.”! Mr. 
Seward accepted this warning somewhat too 
readily, induced by his inveterate anti-masonic 
prejudices ; these fears had no substantial 
foundation. Some of the leaders of the League, 
sympathizing strongly with the radicals of 
Missouri, had indeed from time to time made 
efforts to commit the order against the Presi- 
dent; but such attempts failed there, as else- 
where, on account of the overwhelming tide 
of contrary opinion, and when the principal 
chapter of the order met in Washington on the 
roth of December, they elected a list of officers 
who were almost all either friends of Mr. Lin- 
coln or men of sufficient sagacity not to oppose 
him. 

From the beginning Mr. Lincoln had been 
fully aware of Mr. Chase’s candidacy and of 
everything that was done for its promotion. It 
was impossible for him to remain unconscious 
of it; and although he discouraged all conver- 
sation on the subject and refused to read letters 
relating to it, he could not entirely shut the mat- 
ter out from his cognizance. He had his own 
opinion of the taste and judgment displayed 
by Mr. Chase in his criticisms of himself and 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet; but he took 
no notice of them. 

I have determined [he said] to shut my eyes, so 
far as possible, to everything of the sort. Mr, Chase 

1 MS. 
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makes a good Secretary, and | shall keep him where 
he is. If he becomes President, all right. I hope 
we may never have a worse man, I| have observed 
with regret his plan of strengthening himself. 
Whenever he sees that an important matter is 
troubling me, if | am compelled to decide in a way 
to give offense to a man of some influence, he al- 
ways ranges himself in opposition to me and per- 
suades the victim that he has been hardly dealt 
with, and that he would have arranged it very dif- 
ferently. It was so with General Frémont, with 
General Hunter when I annulled his hasty procla- 
mation, with General Butler when he was recalled 
from New Orleans, with these Missouri people when 
they called the other day. I am entirely indifferent 
as to his success or failure in these schemes so long 
as he does his duty at the head of the Treasury 
Department. 


When Rosecrans was removed from the 
command of the Army of the Cumberland, 
Mr. Chase pursued the same course. His 
spiteful comments on that act were reported 
to the President, who simply laughed at the 
zealous friend who brought him the news. 
When told that such tactics might give Mr. 
Chase the nomination, he said he hoped the 
country would never do worse. He regretted, 
however, that the thing had begun, because al- 
thoughit did not annoy him, his friends thought 
it ought to. He went on appointing by the dozen 
Mr. Chase’s partisans and adherents to places 
in the Government. He knew perfectly what 
he was doing, and allowed himself the luxury 
of a quiet smile as he signed their commissions. 
He heard more of such gossip than was amus- 
ing or agreeable to him. He said on one oc- 
casion, “I wish they would stop thrusting that 
subject of the Presidency into my face. I do 
not want to hear anything about it.” 

Of course one reason for the magnanimity 
with which Mr. Lincoln endured this rivalry of 
his able and ambitious minister of finance was 
his consciousness of the inequality of the match 
between them. Although his renomination was 
a matter in regard to which he refused to con- 
verse much, even with intimate friends, he was 
perfectly aware of the drift of things. In capac- 
ity of appreciating popular currents and in 
judgment of individual character Mr. Chase 
was as a child beside him; and he allowed 
the opposition to himself in his own Cabinet to 
continue, without question or remark, with all 
the more patience and forbearance because he 
knew how feeble it was. 

The movement in favor of Mr. Chase cul- 
minated in the month of February in a secret 
circular signed by Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, 
and widely circulated through the Union. It 
is admitted by Mr. Chase’s sincerest admirers 
that the weak point of his character was the 
incapacity shown in his judgment of men and 

2 J. H., Diary, Oct. 16, 1863. 

















his choice of intimates; and in no instance 
was this defect more glaringly exhibited than 
in the selection of such a man as Senator Pom- 
eroy to conduct his canvass for the Presidency. 
The two Kansas senators, Lane and Pomeroy, 
hated each other intensely, and as long as they 
were in office together wrangled persistently 
over the patronage of their State. The Presi- 
dent once wrote to Pomeroy, after declining an 
interview with him : 


I wish you and Lane would make a sincere effort 
to get out of the mood you are in. It does neither 
of you any good; it gives you the means of tor- 
menting my life out of me, and nothing else.! 


Each thought the other got the advantage 
of him, each abused the President roundly 
behind his back; but Lane, being the more 
subtle and adroit politician of the two, never 
allowed himself to be put in an attitude of open 
hostility to the Administration. Pomeroy’s 
resentment drove him at last into a mood of 
sullen animosity towards the President, and it 
was under his weak leadership that the elements 
of opposition to Mr. Lincoln at last came to- 
gether. As the confidential circular issued by 
the committee of which Pomeroy was the 
head was the most considerable effort made 
within the Republican party to defeat the 
renomination of Mr. Lincoln, we give the 
document, to show upon how slender a founda- 
tion this opposition was based. 


The movements recently made throughout the 
country to secure the renomination of President 
Lincoln render necessary counter-action on the 
part of those unconditional friends of the Union 
who differ from the policy of the Administration. 

So long as no efforts were made to forestall the 
political action of the people, it was both wise and 
patriotic for all true friends of the Government to 
devote their influence to the suppression of the re- 
bellion ; but when it becomes evident that party 
and the machinery of official influence are being 
used to secure the perpetuation of the present Admin- 
istration, those who conscientiously believe that the 
interests of the country and of freedom demand a 
change in favor of vigor and purity and nationality, 
have no choice but to appeal at once to the people 
before it is too late to secure a fair discussion of 
principles, 

Those in behalf of whom this appeal is made 
have thoughtfully surveyed the political field, and 
have arrived at the following conclusions: First, 
that even were the reélection of Mr. Lincoln desir- 
able, it is practically impossible against the union of 
influences which will oppose him. Second, that 
should he be reélected, his manifest tendency towards 
compromises and temporary expedients of policy 
will become stronger during a second term than it 
has been in the first, and the cause of human 
liberty, and the dignity ofthe nation, suffer propor- 
tionately, while the war may continue to languish 
1 Lincoln to Pomeroy, May 12, 1864. MS, 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 37. 
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during his whole Administration, till the public 
debt shall become a burden too great to be borne. 
Third, that the patronage of the Government through 
the necessities of the war has been so rapidly in- 
creased, and to such an enormous extent, and so 
loosely placed, as to render the application of the 
one-term principle absolutely essential to the certain 
safety of our republican institutions. Fourth, that 
we find united in Hon. Salmon P. Chase more 
of the qualities needed in a President during the 
next four years than are combined in any other 
available candidate. His record is clear and unim- 
peachable, showing him to be a statesman of rare 
ability and an administrator of the highest order, 
while his private character furnishes the surest 
available guarantee of economy and purity in the 
management of public affairs. Fifth, that the 
discussion of the Presidential question, already com- 
menced by the friends of Mr. Lincoln, has devel- 
oped a popularity and strength in Mr. Chase unex- 
pected even to his warmestadmirers; and while we 
are aware that its strength is at present unorganized, 
and in no condition to manifest its real magnitude, 
we are satisfied that it only needs a systematic and 
faithful effort to develop it to an extent sufficient to 
overcome all opposing obstacles. For these reasons 
the friends of Mr. Chase have determined on 
measures which shall present his claims fairly and 
at once to the country. A central organization has 
been effected, which already has its connections in 
all the States, and the object of which isto enable 
his friends everywhere most effectually to promote 
his elevation to the Presidency. We wish thehearty 
codperation of all those who are in favor of the 
*speedy restoration of the Union on the basis of uni- 
versal freedom, and who desire an administration of 
the Government during the first period of its new 
life which shall to the fullest extent develop the 
capacity of free institutions, enlarge the resources 
of the country, diminish the burdens of taxation, 
elevate the standard of public and private morality, 
vindicate the honor of the Republic before the world, 
and in all things make our American nationality the 
fairest example for imitation which human progress 
has ever achieved. If-these objects meet your ap- 
proval, you can render efficient aid by exerting 
yourself at once to organize your section of the 
country, and by corresponding with the chairman 
of the National Executive Committee for the pur- 
pose either of receiving or imparting information. 


Of this circular, sent broadcast over the 
country, many copies of course fell into the 
hands of the President’s friends, and they soon 
began to come to the Executive Mansion. 
The President, who was absolutely without 
curiosity in regard to attacks upon himself, re- 
fused to look at them, and they accumulated 
unread in the desk of his secretary. At last, 
however, the circular got into print, and it ap- 
peared in the “National Intelligencer” of 
Washington on the morning of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Chase at once wrote to the President 
to assure him that he had no knowledge of the 
existence of the letter before seeing it in print. 
He gave a brief account of the solicitations of 
his friends, in compliance with which he had 
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consented to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
adding, with his usual nobility of phrase : 


I have never wished that my name should have 
a moment’s thought in comparison with the com- 
mon cause of enfranchisement and restoration, or be 
continued before the public a moment after the in- 
dication of a preference by the friends of that cause 
for another. | have thought this explanation due 
to you as well as to myself. If there is anything in 
my action or position which in your judgment 
will prejudice the publicinterests under my charge, 
I beg you to say so. I do not wish to administer 
the Treasury Department one day without your en- 
tire confidence. For yourself | cherish sincere respect 
and esteem, and, permit me to add, affection. Dif- 
ferences of opinion as to administrative action have 
not changed these sentiments, nor have they been 
changed by assaults upon me by persons who pro- 
fess themselves the special representatives of your 
views and policy. You are not responsible for acts 
not your own; nor will you hold me responsible 
except for what I do or say myself. Great numbers 
now desire your reélection. Should their wishes be 


_ fulfilled by the suffrage of the people, I hope to 


carry with me into private life the sentiments | now 
cherish, whole and unimpaired. 


The President next day acknowledged the 
receipt of this letter, and promised to answer it 
more fully when he could find time to do so. 
The next week he wrote at greater length : ! 


I would have taken time to answer yours of the 
22d sooner, only that I did not suppose any evil could 
result from the delay, especially as, by a note, I 
promptly acknowledged the receipt of yours, and 
promised a fuller answer. Now, on consideration | 
find there is really very little to say. My knowl- 
edge of Mr. Pomeroy’s letter having been made 
public came to me only the day you wrote, but | 
had, in spite of myself, known of its existence sey- 
eral days before. | havenot yet readit, and | think 
I shall not. I was not shocked or surprised by the 
appearance of the letter, because | had had knowl- 
edge of Mr. Pomeroy’s committee and of secret 
issues which, | supposed, came from it and of secret 
agents who, I supposed, were sent out by it, for 
several weeks, | have known just as little of these 
things as my friends have allowed me to know. 
They bring the documents to me, but I do not read 
them ; they tell me what they think fit to tell me, 
but I do not inquire for more. I fully concur with 
you that neither of us can be justly held responsible 
for what our respective friends may do without our 
instigation or countenance ; and I assure you, as you 
have assured me, that no assault has been made 
upon you by my instigation or with my counte- 
nance, Whether you shall remain at the head of the 
Treasury Department is a question which I do not 
allow myself to consider from any standpoint other 
than my judgment of the public service, and, in that 
view, | do not perceive occasion for a change.? 


1 Lincoln to Chase, Feb. 29, 1864. MS. 
2 After this correspondence had passed, Mr. Pom- 
eroy, who, whatever fis defects of character, did not 


lack courage, rose in his place in the Senate (March 
10), reiterated with added energy his criticisms of the 


Before the President wrote this letter the 
candidacy of Mr. Chase had already passed 
completely out of sight. In fact, it never could 
have been said to exist except in the imagination 
of Mr. Chase and a narrow circle of adherents. 
He was by no means the choice even of the 
great body of the radicals who were discon- 
tented with Mr. Lincoln. So early as the 17th 
of December, 1863, Mr. Medill, the editor of 
the “Chicago Tribune,” who represented the 
most vehement Republican sentiment of the 
North-west, wrote: 

I presume it is true that Mr. Chase’s friends are 
working for his nomination, but it is all lost labor ; 
Old Abe has the inside track so completely that he 
will be nominated by acclamation when the con- 
vention meets. . The people will say to Chase : 
‘¢ You stick to finance and be content until after 
1868”; and to Grant, ‘‘Give the rebels no rest; 
put them through; your reward will come in due 
time” ; but Uncle Abe must be allowed to boss the 
reconstruction of the Union. 


And from the opening of the year 1864 the 
feeling in favor of the renomination of Lincoln 
grew so ardent and so restless that it was 
almost impossible for the most discreet of the 
Republican leaders to hold the manifestations 
of the popular preference in check. Anattempt 
was made by the Treasury officials in Indiana 
to prevent the State convention which met in 
February from declaring for Lincoln, but it was 
allin vain. Wherever any assembly of Repub- 
licans came together fresh from the people 
the only struggle was as to who should get 
first on the floor to demand the President’s re- 
nomination. Mr. Chase’s principal hope was, 
of course, founded upon the adhesion of his 
friends in Ohio; but the result there, as else- 
where, proved how blind he was to the course 
of politics. The governor of the State wrote 
to the President * that he was mortified to hear 
that he had been set down as a Chase man. 


The fact that Mr. Chase has been laboring, for the 
past year at least, with an eye single to promoting 
his own selfish purposes, totally regardless of the 
consequences to the Government, as I believe has 
been the case, is alone sufficient to induce me to 
oppose him; but aside from this, the policy inaugu- 
rated under your lead must be maintained, and it 
would be suicidal to change leaders in the midst of 
the contest. 


This is only a specimen of dozens of letters 
which came from the leading men of the State, 
who had been relied upon by Mr. Chase to 
promote his canvass; and finally the feeling 
grew so strong in Ohio that although no au- 


President and his eulogy of Mr. Chase, and claimed 
that the latter had nothing to do with the circular, but 
had been “drafted into the service” without his 
consent. 

3 Tod to Lincoln, Feb. 24, 1864. 


























thorized convention of Republicans was to 
meet at that time, the Union members of the 
legislature took the matter in hand and gave, 
on the 25th of February, the coup de grace to 
the Secretary’s candidacy. They held a full 
caucus, and nominated Mr. Lincoln for reélec- 
tion, at the demand, as they said, of the people 
and the soldiers of Ohio. The State of Rhode 
Island, which Mr. Chase had expected the per- 
sonal influence of his son-in-law, Governor 
Sprague, to secure for him, also made haste to 
range itself with the other States of the North ; 
and as more than a month before, the great 
State of Pennsylvania had by the unanimous 
expression of the Union members of its legis- 
lature declared for Lincoln, the Secretary at 
last concluded that the contest was hopeless, 
and wrote another letter to Mr. Hall, referring 
to his former statement that should his friends 
in Ohio manifest a preference for another he 
would acquiesce in that decision, and adding : 


The recent action of the Union members of our 
legislature indicates such a preference. It becomes 
my duty, therefore,—and I count it more a privi- 
lege than a duty,—to ask that no further consider- 
ation be given to my name. It was never more 
important than now that all our efforts and all our 
energies should be devoted to the suppression of the 
rebellion, and to the restoration of order and pros- 
perity, on solid and sure foundations of union, free- 
dom, and impartial justice; and I earnestly urge 
all with whom my counsels may have weight to” 
allow nothing todivide them while this great work, 
in comparison with which persons and even parties 
are nothing, remains unaccomplished. 


In the closing line of this letter occurs the 
first intimation of that feeling of revolt against 
the Republican party which afterwards led Mr. 
Chase to seek the nomination of the Demo- 
crats. In numerous letters written during the 
spring he reiterated his absolute withdrawal 
from the contest, but indulged in sneers and 
insinuations against the President, which show 
how deeply he was wounded by his discom- 
fiture.! 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION, 


BEFrorE the snows melted, it had become 
evident to the most narrow and malignant of 
Mr. Lincoln’s opponents that nothing could 


1 In an article published in “The Galaxy,” July, 1873, 
by Mr. }: M. Winchell, whom Mr. Schuckers in his 
“ Life of Chase” calls the author of the Pomeroy cir- 
cular (see Schuckers’ “ Life of Chase, ”’ p. 500), occurs 
this singular passage: “The movement in favor of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, had culmi- 
nated in disaster ; that gentleman’s chief supporters, in- 
cluding his senatorial son-in-law, having manifested a 
CE ul lack of nerve or zeal, when the critical question 

came public, of arraying him against his official chief, 
and made haste to fake him at his word of declination, 
diplomatically spoken, in order to rouse their flagging 
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prevent his renomination by the Republican 
convention which was to meet at Baltimore in 
June. There was no voice of opposition to 
him in any organized Republican assembly, 
except in Missouri, and even there the large 
majority of radical Republicans were willing 
to accept the universal verdict of their party ; 
but there were a few earnest spirits scattered 
throughout the country to whom opposition 
to the Administration had become the habit of 
a lifetime. There were others not so honest, 
who had personal reasons for disliking the 
President. To these it was impossible to stand 
quietly by and see Mr. Lincoln made his 
own successor without one last effort to 
prevent it. The result of informal consulta- 
tions among them was the publication of a 
number of independent calls for a mass con- 
vention of the people to meet at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 31st of May, a week before the 
assembly of the Republican convention at Bal- 
timore. 

The two centers of this disaffection were in 
St. Louis and New York. In the former city 
it was composed of a small fraction of a fac- 
tion. The large majority of those radical poli- 
ticians, who had been for two years engaged 
in the bitter struggle with Blair and his asso- 
ciates, still retained their connection with the 
Republican party, and had no intention of 
breaking off their relations with the Union 
party of the nation. It was a small fraction 
of their number which issued its call to the 
disaffected throughout the nation. Harking 
back to the original cause of quarrel, they had 
attached themselves blindly to the personal 
fortunes of General Frémont; they now put 
themselves in communication witha small club 
of like-minded enthusiasts in New York called 
the “ Central Frémont Club,” and invited their 
radical fellow-citizens to meet them in con- 
vention at Cleveland. They made no pretense 
of any purpose of consultation or of independ- 
ent individual action. The object stated in 
their call was “in order then and there to rec- 
ommend the nomination of John C. Frémont 
for the Presidency of the United States, and 
to assist in organizing for his election.” They 
denounced “ the imbecile and vacillating policy 
of the present Administration in the con- 


stn ol In a letter of the 7th of | (Chase to Riddle, 

arden, p. 576) Mr. Chase said: “I am trying to keep 
all Presidential aspiration out of my head, I fancy that 
as President I could take care of the Treasury better 
with the help of a Secretary than I can as Secretary 
without the help of a President. But our Ohio folks 
don’t want me enough, if they want me at all, to make 
it proper for me to allow my name to be used. I 
hope the time is not distant when I can honorably 
separate myself from political affairs altogether, leaving 
the new era to the new men whom God may raise up 
for it.” 
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duct of the war, . . . its treachery to justice, 
freedom, and genuine democratic principles 
in its plan of reconstruction, whereby the 
honor and dignity of the nation have been 
sacrificed to conciliate the still existing and 
arrogant slave power and to further the ends 
of an unscrupulous partisan ambition”; they 
demanded the immediate extinction of slavery 
throughout the whole United States by con- 
gressional action, the absolute equality of all 
men before the law, and a vigorous execution 
of the laws confiscating the property of the 
rebels. This circular was stronger in its epi- 
thets than in its signatures; the names of the 
signers were, as a rule, unknown to fame. 
One column was headed by the name of the 
Rev. George B. Cheever, another by the ap- 
parently farcical signature of “ Pantaleon Can- 
didus.” Perhaps the most important name 
affixed to this document was that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who wrote desiring to 
sign her name to the call, “taking it for granted,” 
she said, “that you use ‘men’ in its largest 
sense.” She informed the committee that they 
had “ lifted politics into the sphere of mor- 
als and religion, and made it the duty of all 
true men and women to unite with them in 
building up the New Nation.” She spelled 
“new nation” with capital letters, and gave 
occasion for a malicious accusation that her 
letter was merely an advertisement of a radical 
Frémont paper of that name which was then 
leading a precarious existence in New York. 
Mr. Samuel Bowles inferred from her letter 
that the convention was to be composed of 
“the gentler sex of both genders.” 

. Another call was issued by the People’s 
Committee of St. Louis, though signed by 
individuals from several other States. These 
gentlemen felt themselves 


impelled on their own responsibility to declare to 
the people that the time had come forall independent 
men, jealous of their liberties and of the national 
greatness, to confer together and unite to resist the 
swelling invasion of an open, shameless, and unre- 
strained patronage which threatens to engulf under 
its destructive wave the rights of the people, the 
liberty and dignity of the nation ; 


declaring that they did not recognize in the 
Baltimore convention the essential conditions of 
a truly national convention: it was to be held, 
they thought, too near Washington and too far 
from the center of the country, its mode of 
convocation giving no guarantee of wise or 
honest deliberation. This circular was signed 
by B. Gratz Brown of Missouri and by a num- 
ber of old-time abolitionists in the East, though 


‘its principal signers were from the ranks of 


the most vehement German radicals of St. 
Louis. Still another call was drawn up and 
issued by Lucius Robinson, Controller of the 
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State of New York. The terms of this address 
were properly applicable to all the Adminis- 
tration Republicans, It called upon the 


citizens of the United States who mean to uphold 
the Union, who believe that the rebellion can be 
suppressed without infringing the rights of indi- 
viduals or of States, who regard the extinction of 
slavery as among the practical effects of the war for 
the Union, and favor an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution for the exclusion of slavery, and who 
demand integrity and economy in the administra- 
tion of government. 


The signers of this call approached the 
question from an entirely different point of 
view from that of the radical Germans of 
St. Louis. In their view Mr. Lincoln, instead 
of being a craven and a laggard, was going 
entirely too fast and too far. Their favorite 
candidate was General Grant. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, the stormy petrel of all our political 
disturbances, found enjoyment even in this 
teapot tempest. He strongly approved the 
convention at Cleveland, and constructed 
beforehand a brief platform for it. 


Subdue the South as rapidly as possible. The 
moment territory comes under our flag reconstruct 
States thus: confiscate and divide the lands of 
rebels; extend the right of suffrage broadly as pos- 
sible to whites and blacks ; let the Federal Constitu- 
tion prohibit slavery throughout the Union, and 
forbid the States to make any distinction among 
their citizens on account of color or race. 1 


He also advised the nomination “ for the 
Presidency of a statesman and a patriot”; by 
which terms he intended to exclude Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

The convention might have met, deliber- 
ated, and adjourned for all the people of the 
United States cared about it, had it not been 
for the violent and enthusiastic admiration it 
excited in Democratic newspapers and the wide 
publicity they gave to its proceedings. They 
described it as a gathering of the utmost dig- 
nity and importance ; they pretended to dis- 
cern in it a distinct line of cleavage through 
the middle of the Republican party. For sev- 
eral days before it assembled they published 
imaginary dispatches from Cleveland repre- 
senting the streets and hotels as crowded with 
a throng of earnest patriots determined on the 
destruction of the tyrant Lincoln. The papers 
of Cleveland tell another story. There was no 
sign of political upheaval in the streets or 
hotels of that beautiful and thriving city. Up 
to the very day of the meeting of the conven- 
tion there was no place provided for it, and 
when the first stragglers began to arrive they 
found no preparation made to receive them. 
All the public halls of any consequence were 

1 Phillips to Stallo, April 21. 




















engaged, and theconvention at last took shelter 
in a small room called “ Chapin’s Hall.” Its 
utmost capacity was five or six hundred per- 
sons, and it was much too large for the con- 
vention; delegates and spectators together 
were never numerous enough to fill it. The 
delegates were for the most part Germans from 
St. Louis. They held a preliminary meeting 
the night before the convention opened, and 
passed vigorous and loyal resolutions of the 
usual character. To the resolution that the 
rebellion must be put down, some one moved 
to amend by adding the words, “ with God’s 
assistance,” which was voted down with bois- 
terous demonstrations. Von ¢ali auxilio was the 
sentiment of these materialist Missourians. 
The convention met at 10 o’clock in a hall 
only half filled. Hoping for later arrivals, they 
delayed organization until nearly noon. The 
leaders who had been expected to give char- 
acter and direction to the movement did not 
appear. It was hoped until the last moment 
that Mr. Greeley would be present, though he 
had never given any authority for such an ex- 
pectation. He said, in answer to an inquiry, 
that “ the only Convention he took any interest 
in was that one Grant was holding before 
Richmond.” Mr. Gratz Brown, the real head 
of the movement, was also absent. Emil Pre- 
torius and Mr. Cheever, who, from the two ex- 
tremities of the country, had talked most loudly 
in favor of the convention, staid away. The 
only persons present whose names were at all 
known were General John Cochrane of New 
York; Colonel Moss, a noisy politician from 
Missouri ; Caspar Butz of Illinois; two or three 
of the old-school abolitionists ; and several (not 
the weightiest) members of the staff of General 
Frémont. The delegates from the German 
Workingmen’s Union of Chicago were dis- 
credited in advance by the publication of a 
card from the majority of the association they 
pretended to represent, declaring their inten- 
tion to support the nominees of the Baltimore 
convention. Some one moved, as usual, the 
appointment of a committee on credentials; 
but as no one had any valid credentials, it was 
resolved instead to appoint a committee to 
enroll the names of the delegates. No action 
was taken even upon this proposition, because 
the act of enrollment would have been too fatal 
a confession of weakness. The committee on 
organization reported the name of General 
Cochrane for president of the convention, who 
made a discreet and moderate speech. He was 
a man of too much native amiability of char- 
acter to feel personal bitterness towards any 
one, and too adroit and experienced a poli- 
tician to commit himself irrevocably against 
any contingency. He had, in fact, thrown an 
anchor to windward by visiting the President 
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before the convention met and assuring him 
of his continued friendship. A delegate from 
Iowa, who seemed to have taken the conven- 
tion seriously, then offered a resolution that no 
member of it should hold, or apply for, office 
under the next Administration —a proposition 
which was incontinently smothered. While 
waiting for the report of the committee on the 
platform, speeches were made by several dele- 
gates. Mr. Plumb attacked Mr. Lincoln as a 
pro-slavery politician. Colonel Moss of Mis- 
souri denounced him as the principal obstacle 
to freedom in America. A debate now arose 
on the proposition of the committee on rules 
that in voting for President the vote should 
be by States according to their representation 
in Congress. This was in the interest of the 
Grant delegates and was violently opposed by 
the Missourians, who formed a large majority 
of the convention, and had come for no pur- 
pose but to nominate Frémont. In the course 
of this debate the somewhat dreary proceedings 
were enlivened by a comic incident. A mid- 
dle-aged man, who gave his name as Carr, 
addressed the chair, saying that he had come 
from Illinois as a delegate under the last call 
and did not want to be favored “ a single mite.” 
His ideas not flowing readily, he repeated this 
declaration three times in a voice continually 
rising in shrillness with his excitement. Some- 
thing in his tone stirred the risibles of the 
convention, and loud laughter saluted the 
Illinoisan. As soon as he could make himself 
heard he cried out, “ These are solemn times.” 
This statement was greeted with another laugh, 
and the delegate now shouted at the top of 
his voice, “I believe there is a God who holds 
the universe in his hands as you would hold 
an egg.” This comprehensive scheme of theoc- 
racy was too much for the Missouri agnos- 
tics, and the convention broke out in a tumult 
of jeers androars. The rural delegate, amazed 
at the reception of his confession of faith, and 
apparently in doubt whether he had not stum- 
bled by accident into a lunatic asylum, paused, 
and asked the chairman in a tone of great 
seriousness whether he believed ina God. The 
wildest merriment now took possession of the 
assembly, in the midst of which the Illinois 
theist solemnly marched down the aisle and 
out of the house, shaking from his feet the 
dust of that unbelieving convention. As soon 
as the laughing died away the committee on 
resolutions reported a set of judicious and, 
on the whole, undeniable propositions, such as, 
the Union must and shall be preserved, the 
constitutional laws of the United States must 
be obeyed, the rebellion must be suppressed by 
force of arms and without compromise. The 
platform did not greatly differ from that of 
Baltimore, except that it spoke in favor of one 
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Presidential: term, declared that to Congress 
instead of the President belonged the question 
of reconstruction, and advocated the confisca- 
tion of the property of the rebels and its distri- 
bution among the soldiers. 

The platform was adopted after brief debate, 
and a letter from Mr. Wendell Phillips was 
read to the convention, full of the vehement 
unreason which distinguished all the attempts 
of this matchless orator to apply his mind to 
the practical affairs of life. He predicted the 
direst results from four more years of Lincoln’s 
administration. 

Unless the South is recognized [which he appar- 
ently thought not improbable under Lincoln’s nerve- 
less policy ], the war will continue; the taxation 
needed to sustain our immense debt, doubled by 
that time, will grind the laboring man of the North 
down to the level of the pauper labor of Europe ; 
and we shall have a government accustomed to des- 
potic power for eight years—a fearful peril to demo- 
cratic institutions. 


He denounced Mr. Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struction, and drew this comical parallel be- 
tween him and Frémont: 


The Administration, therefore, I regard as a civil 
and military failure, and its avowed policy ruinous 
to the North in every point of view. Mr. Lincoln 
may wish the end,— peace and freedom,— but he is 
wholly unwilling to use the means which can secure 
that end. If Mr. Lincoln is reélected I do not expect 
to see the Union reconstructed in my day, unless 
on terms more disastrous to liberty than even dis- 
union would be, If I turn to General Frémont, I see 
a man whose first act was to use the freedom of the 
negro as his weapon; I see one whose thorough 
loyalty to democratic institutions, without regard 
to race, whose earnest and decisive character, whose 
clear-sighted statesmanship and rare military ability, 
justify my confidence that in his hands all will be 
done to save the state that foresight, skill, decision, 
and statesmanship can do. 


With characteristic reliance on his own free- 
dom from prejudice, he continued: 


This is an hour of such peril to the Republic that 
I think men should surrender all party and personal 
partiality, and support any man able and willing 
to save the state. 


This was, in fact, the attitude of mind of the 
vast majority of the people of the country ; but 
all it meant in Mr. Phillips’s case was that he 
was willing to vote for either Frémont or But- 
ler to defeat Lincoln. 

A feeble attempt was now made by the dele- 
gates from New York, who called themselves 
“War Democrats,” to induce the convention 
to nominate General Grant. Mr. Colvin read 
a letter from Mr. Lucius Robinson of New 
York — afterwards governor of that State —at- 
tacking the errors and blunders “ of the weak 
Executive and Cabinet,” and claiming that the 


hope of the people throughout the country 
rested upon General Grant as a candidate. 
Although Mr. Colvin supplemented the read- 
ing of this letter by promising a majority of one 
hundred thousand for Grant in the State of 
New York, the Missourians cheered only 
the louder for Frémont ; and when a last effort 
was made by Mr. Demers of Albany to nomi- 
nate Grant, he was promptly denounced as a 
Lincoln hireling. Colonel Moss, in the uni- 
form of a general of the Missouri militia, 
arose and puta stop to the profitless discussion 
by moving in a stentorian voice the nomina- 
tion of General Frémont by acclamation, which 
was at once done ; and the assembly completed 
its work by placing John Cochrane on the 
ticket as its candidate for Vice-President. No 
one present seemed to have any recollection 
of the provision of the Constitution which for- 
bids both of these officers being taken from the 
same State. 

The convention met again in the evening 
and listened to dispirited and discouraging 
speeches of ratification. The committee ap- 
pointed in the afternoon to give a name to the 
new party brought in that of the “ Radical 
Democracy,” and in this style it was formally 
christened. An executive committee was ap- 
pointed, of men destitute of executive capacity, 
and the convention adjourned. 

Its work met with no response from the 
country. On the day of its meeting the Ger- 
man press of Cleveland expressed its profound 
disappointment at the smallness and insignifi- 
cance of the gathering, and with a few unim- 
portant exceptions the newspapers of the coun- 
try greeted the work of the convention with 
an unbroken chorus of ridicule. Its absurdities 
and inconsistencies were indeed too glaring 
for serious consideration. Its movers had 
denounced the Baltimore convention as being 
held too early for an expression of the deliberate 
judgment of the people, and now they had 
made their own nominations a week earlier ; 
they had claimed that Baltimore was not suffi- 
ciently central in situation, and they had held 
their convention on the northern frontier of 
the country ; they had claimed that the Balti- 
more delegates were not properly elected, and 
they had assumed to make nominations by 
delegates not elected at all; they had denounced 
the Baltimore convention as a close corpora- 
tion and invited the people to assemble in mass, 
and when they came together they were so few 
they never dared to count themselves; they 
had pretended to desire a stronger candidate 
than Mr. Lincoln, and had selected the most 
conspicuous failure of the war; they clamored 
loudly against corruption in office, and one of 
the leading personages in the convention was 
a member of Frémont’s staff who had been 


























dismissed the service for dishonesty in Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The whole proceeding, though it excited 
some indignation among the friends of Mr. 
Lincoln, was regarded by the President him- 
self only with amusement. On the morning 
after the convention a friend, giving him an 
account of it, said that, instead of the many 
thousands who had been expected, there were 
present at no time more than four hundred 
men. The President, struck by the number 
mentioned, reached for the Bible which com- 
monly lay on his desk, and after a moment’s 
search, read these words: 


And every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him; and he be- 
came a captain over them: and there were with 
him about four hundred men,1 


It was only among the Democratic papers 
that the Cleveland convention met with any 
support or applause. ‘They gave it solemn and 
unmeasured eulogies for its independence, its 
patriotism, its sagacity, and even its numbers. 
The Copperhead papers in New York urged 
the radicals not to give up their attitude of 
uncompromising hostility to Lincoln, and pre- 
dicted a formidable schism in the Republican 
party as a consequence of their action. But the 
motive of this support was so evident that it 
deceived nobody ; and it was compared by a 
sarcastic observer to the conduct of the Span- 
ish urchins accompanying a condemned Jew to 
an auto-da-fé, and shouting, in the fear that 
he might recant and rob them of their holiday, 
“Stand fast, Moses.” The ticket of the two New 
Yorkers met with a gust of ridicule which 
would have destroyed more robust chances than 
theirs. “The New York Major-General John 
C, and the New York Brigadier-General John 
C.” formed a matched ticket fated to laughter. 

But if no one else took them seriously, the 
two generals at least saw in the circumstances 
no occasion for smiling. General Frémont 
promptly accepted his nomination.? He said: 


This is not an ordinary election. It is a contest 
for the right even to have candidates, and not merely, 
as usual, for the choice among them. . . . The 
ordinary rights secured under the Constitution and 
the laws of the country have been violated, and ex- 
traordinary powers have been usurped by the Ex- 
ecutive. It is directly before the people now to say 
whether or not the principles established by the 
Revolution are worth maintaining. . . To-day 
we have in the country the abuses of a military 
dictation without its unity of action and vigor of 
execution——an Administration marked at home by 
disregard of constitutional rights, by its violation of 


1 This, it will be rementbered, was several years in 
advance of the famous reference to the Cave of Adul- 
in the British Parliament. 
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personal liberty and the liberty of the press, and, as a 
crowning shame, by its abandonment of the right 
of asylum. 


The feebleness and want of principle of the 
Administration, its incapacity and selfishness, 
were roundly denounced by General Frémont, 
but he repudiated the cry of the Cleveland 
convention for confiscating the property of 
rebels. In conclusion he said : 


If the convention at Baltimore will nominate any 
man whose past life justifies a well-grounded con- 
fidence in his fidelity to our cardinal principles, 
there is no reason why there should be any division 
among the really patriotic men of the country. To 
any such | shall be most happy to give a cordial 
and active support. But if Mr. Lincoln 
should be nominated —as | believeit would be fatal 
to the country to indorse a policy and renew a power 
which has cost us the lives of thousands of men, 
and needlessly put the country on the road to bank- 
ruptcy — there will remain no other alternative but to 
organize against him every element of conscientious 
opposition with the view to prevent the misfortune 
of his reélection. 


He therefore aecepted the nomination, and 
informed the committee that he had resigned 
his commission in the army. General Cochrane 
accepted in briefer and more judicious lan- 
guage, holding the same views as his chief on 
the subject of confiscation. Later in the sum- 
mrer some of the partisans of Frémont, seeing 
that there was positively no response in the 
country to his candidacy, wrote to him sug- 
gesting that the candidates nominated at Cleve- 
land and Baltimore should withdraw, and leave 
the field entirely free for a united effort for “a 
new convention which should represent the 
patriotism of all parties.” They asked him 
whether in case Mr. Lincoln would withdraw 
he would do so.’ Although the contingency 
referred to was more than sufficiently remote, 
General Frémont with unbroken dignity refused 
to accede to this proposition. 


Having now definitely accepted the Cleveland 
nomination [he said], I have not the right to act in- 
dependently of the truly patriotic and earnest party 
who conferred thathonor upon me. . . It might, 
beside, have only the effect still further to unsettle the 
public mind and defeat the object you have in view 
if we should disorganize before first proceeding to 
organize something better. 


But a month later® he seemed to have re- 
garded the public mind as beyond the risk of 
unsettling, and he then wrote to his committee, 
withdrawing his name from the list of candi- 
dates. He could not, however, withhold a 
parting demonstration against the President. 

2 June 4, 1864. 4 August 25. 
5 September 21. 


3 August 20, 
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In respect to Mr. Lincoln [he said] | continue to 
hold exactly the sentiments contained in my letter 
of acceptance. I consider that his administration 
has been politically, militarily, and financially a 
failure, and that its necessary continuance is a cause 
of regret for the country. There never was a greater 
unanimity in a country than was exhibited here at 
the fall of Sumter, and the South was powerless in 
the face of it; but Mr. Lincoln completely paralyzed 
this generous feeling. He destroyed the strength of 
the position and divided the North when he declared 
to the South that slavery should be protected. He 
has built up for the South a strength which other- 
wise they could have never attained, and this has 
given them an advocate on the Chicago platform. 


With a final denunciation of the leading men 
whose reticence had “established for Mr. Lin- 
coln acharacter among the people which leaves 
now no choice,” General Frémont at last sub- 
sided into silence. General Cochrane on the 
same day withdrew his name from the Cleve- 
land ticket, which had already passed into swift 
oblivion. His letter had none of the asperity 
which characterized that of his chief. He 
genially attacked the Chicago resolutions, and, 
while regretting the omissions of the Balti- 
more platform, he approved it in substance. 


We stand within view [he said] of a rebellion 
suppressed, within hail of a country reunited and 
saved. War lifts the curtain and discloses the pros- 
pect. War has given to us Atlanta, and war offers 
tous Richmond. Peace and division, or war 
and the Union, Other alternative there is none. 


Two incidents which occurred in the spring 
of 1864 caused unusual excitement among 
both wings of the opposition to Mr. Lincoln. 
The one was the delivery of Arguelles to the 
Spanish authorities; the other was the seiz- 
ure of two New York newspapers for publish- 
ing a forged proclamation. It was altogether 
natural that the pro-slavery Democrats and 
peace men should have objected to these 
acts, as one of the injured parties was a slave 
trader, and the others opponents of the war; 
but it was not the least of the absurdities of 
the Cleveland protestants that they also, in 
their anxiety to find a weapon against the 
President, at the very moment that they were 
assailing him for not overriding all law and 
precedent in obedience to their demand, still 
belabored him for these instances of energetic 
action in the very direction in which they 
demanded that he should proceed. 

The case of Arguelles was a perfectly clear 
one; and if the surrender of a criminal is ever 
justified as an exercise of international comity 
in the absence of treaty stipulations, no objec- 
tions could reasonably be made in this instance. 
He was a colonel in the Spanish army and 
lieutenant-governor of the district of Colon 
in Cuba. He had captured a cargo of African 
slaves in his official capacity, and had received 
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much credit for his efficiency and a considera- 
ble sum of money as his share of the prize. He 
went to New York immediately afterwards 
and purchased a Spanish newspaper which was 
published there; but after his departure from 
Cuba it was ascertained that in beginning so ex- 
pensive a business in New York he did not rely 
exclusively upon the money he had received 
from the Government, but that in concert with 
a curate of Colon he had sold one hundred 
and forty-one of the recaptured Africans, had 
put the money in his own pocket, and had 
officially reported them as having died of small- 
pox. The Cuban Government laid these facts 
before the State Department at Washington, 
and represented that the return of this miscreant 
to Cuba was necessary to secure the liberation 
of the unfortunate victims of his cruelty and 
greed. It was impossible to bring the matter 
before the courts, as no extradition treaty ex- 
isted at that period between Spain and the 
United States, and the American authorities 
could not by any legal procedure take cogni- 
zance of the crime. The President and Mr. 
Seward at once assumed the responsibility of 
acting in the only way indicated by the laws 
of common humanity and international court- 
esy. Arguelles was arrested in New York by 
the United States marshal, put in charge of a 
Spanish officer commissioned for the purpose, 
and by him taken to Havana. ‘The action of 
the Government was furiously attacked by all 
the pro-slavery organs. A resolution was in- 
troduced by Mr. Johnson in the Senate de- 
manding an explanation of the circumstances.! 
Mr. Seward answered,? basing the action of 
the Government upon the stipulations of the 
ninth article of the treaty of 1842 with Great 
Britain, by which the two countries agreed to 
use all the measures in their power to close the 
market for slaves throughout the world, and 
added : 


Although there isa conflict of authorities concern- 
ing the expediency of exercising comity towards a 
foreign government by surrendering, at its request, 
one of its own subjects charged with the commis- 
sion of crime within its territory, and although it 
may be conceded that there is no obligation to make 
such a surrender upon a demand therefor, unless it 
is acknowledged by treaty or by statute law, yet a 
nation is never bound to furnish asylum to danger- 
ous criminals who are offenders against the human 
race; and it is believed that if in any case the comity 
could with propriety be practiced, the one which is 
understood to have called forth the resolution fur- 
nished a just occasion for its exercise. 


The Captain-General of Cuba, on the arrival 
of Arguelles, sent his thanks to Mr. Seward ® 


1 “ Congressional Globe,” May 26, 1864. 
2 May 30, 1864. 


3 McPherson, “ History of the Rebellion,” p. 355. 




















for the service which he had rendered to human- 
ity by furnishing the medium through which a 
great number of human beings will obtain their 
freedom whom the desertion of the person referred 
to would have reduced to slavery. His presence 
alone in this island a very few hours has given liberty 
to eighty-six. 


The grand jury of New York nevertheless 
indicted Marshal Murray for the arrest of 
Arguelles on the charge of kidnapping. The 
marshal pleaded the orders of the President 
as the authority for his action, and based upon 
this a petition that the case be transferred to 
the United States court; and although the 
judges before whom he was taken, who hap- 
pened to be Democrats, denied this petition, 
the indictment was finally quashed, and the 
only result of the President’s action was the 
denunciation which he received in the Demo- 
cratic newspapers, combined with the shrill 
treble of the clamor from the Cleveland con- 
vention. 

The momentary suppression of the two New 
York newspapers, of which mention has been 
made, was a less defensible act, and arose from 
anerror which was, after all, sufficiently natural 
onthe part of the Secretary of War. Onthe 19th 
of May the “ Journal of Commerce ” and the 
“World,” two newspapers which had especially 
distinguished themselves by the violence of their 
opposition to the Administration, published a 
forged proclamation signed with the President's 
name calling in terms of exaggerated depres- 
sion not far from desperation for four hundred 
thousand troops. It was a scheme devised by 
two young Bohemians of the press, probably 
with no other purpose than that of making 
money by stock-jobbing. In the tremulous 
state of the public mind which then prevailed, 
in the midst of the terrible slaughter of Grant’s 
opening campaign, the country was painfully 
sensitive to such news, and the forged procla- 
mation, telegraphed far and wide, accomplished 
for the moment the purpose for which it was 
doubtless intended. It excited everywhere a 
feeling of consternation ; the price of gold rose 
rapidly during the morning hours, and the 
Stock Exchange was thrown into violent fever. 
The details of the mystification were managed 
with some skill, the paper on which the docu- 
ment was written being that employed by the 
Associated Press in delivering its news to the 
journals, and it was left at all the newspaper 
offices in New York just before the moment 
of going to press. If all the newspapers had 
printed it the guiltlessness of each would have 
been equally evident; but unfortunately for 
the victims of the trick, the only two papers 
which published the forgery were those whose 
previous conduct had rendered them liable to 
the suspicion of bad faith. The fiery Secretary 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 38. 
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of War immediately issued orders for the sup- 
pression of the “ World” and “Journal of 
Commerce,” and the arrest of their editors. 
The editors were never incarcerated ; after a 
short detention, they were released. ‘The pub- 
lication of the papers was resumed after two 
days of interruption. These prompt measures 
and the announcement of the imposture sent 
over the country by telegraph soon quieted 
the excitement, and the quick detection of the 
guilty persons reduced the incident to its true 
rank in the annals of vulgar misdemeanors. 
But in the memories of the Democrats of 
New York the incident survived, and was vig- 
orously employed during the summer months 
as a means of attack upon the Administra- 
tion. Governor Seymour interested himself 
in the matter and wrote a long and vehement 
letter to the district attorney of New York, 
denouncing the action of the Government. 
“ These things,” he said in his exclamatory 
style, “ are more hurtful to the national honor 
and strength than the loss of battles. The 
world will confound such acts with the prin- 
ciples of our Government, and the folly and 
crimes of officials will be looked upon as the 
natural results of the spirit of our institutions. 
Our State and local authorities must repel this 
ruinous inference.” He predicted the most 
dreadful consequences to the city of New 
York if this were not done. The harbor would 
be sealed up, the commerce of New York par- 
alyzed, the world would withdraw from the 
keeping of New York merchants its treasures 
and its commerce if they did not unite in this 
demand for the security of persons and of 
property. In obedience to these frantic orders 
Mr. Oakey Hall, the district attorney, did 
his best, and was energetically seconded by 
Judge Russell, who charged the grand jury 
that the officers who took possession of these 
newspaper establishments were “ liable as for 
riot”; but the grand jury, who seem to have 
kept their heads more successfully than either 
the governor or the judge, resolved that it 
was “ inexpedient to examine into the subject.” 
The governor could not rest quiet under this 
contemptuous refusal of the grand jury to do 
his bidding. He wrote again to the district 
attorney, saying, “As the grand jury have 
refused to do their duty, the subject of the 
seizure of these journals should at once be 
brought before some proper magistrate.” He 
promised him all the assistance he required in 
the prosecution of the investigations, Thus 
egged on by the chief executive of the State, 
Mr. Hall proceeded to do the work required 
of him. Upon warrants issued at his instance 
by City Judge Russell, General Dix and sev- 
eral officers of his staff were arrested.! They 
1 July 1. 
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submitted with perfect courtesy to the behest 
of the civil authorities, and appeared before 
Judge Russell to answer for their acts. The 
judge held them over on their own recogni- 
zance to await the action of another grand 
jury, which, it was hoped, might be more sub- 
servient to the wishes of the governor than 
the last; but no further action was ever taken 
in the matter. 

During the same week which witnessed the 
radical fiasco at Cleveland, an attempt was 
made in New York to put General Grant be- 
fore the country as a Presidential candidate. 
‘The committee having the matter in charge 
made no public avowal of their intentions; 
they merely called a meeting to express the 
gratitude of the country to the general for his 
signal services. They eveninvited the President 
to take part in the proceedings, an invitation 
which he said it was impossible for him to 
accept. 

I approve [he wrote], nevertheless, whatever may 
tend to strengthen and sustain General Grant and 
the noble armies now under his direction. My pre- 
vious high estimate of General Grant has been 
maintained and heightened by what has occurred 
in the remarkable campaign he is now conducting, 
while the magnitude and difficulty of the task before 
him do not prove less than I expected. He and his 
brave soldiers are now in the midst of their great 
trial, and | trust that at your meeting you will so 
shape your good words that they may turn to men 
and guns, moving to his and their support.! 


With such a gracious approval of the move- 
ment, the meeting naturally fell into the hands 
of the Lincoln men. General Grant, neither 
at this time nor at any other, gave the least 
countenance to the efforts which were made to 
array him in political opposition to the Presi- 
dent. 

THE RESIGNATION OF MR. CHASE. 

ArTeR Mr. Chase’s withdrawal from his 
hopeless contest for the Presidency, his senti- 
ments toward Mr. Lincoln, as exhibited in 
his letters and his diary, took on a tinge of 
bitterness which gradually increased until their 
friendly association in the public service be- 
came no longer possible. ‘There was something 
almost comic in the sudden collapse of his 
candidacy; and the American people, who are 
quick to detect the ludicrous in any event, 
could not help smiling when the States of 
Rhode Island and Ohio ranged themselves 
among the first on the side of the President. 
This was intolerable to Mr, Chase, who, with 
all his great and noble qualities, was deficient 
in humor. His wounded self-love could find 


1 Lincoln to F. A. Coming, sane 3, 1864. 
2 Chase to General Blunt, 
“ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 583. 
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no balm in these circumstances except in the 
preposterous fiction which he constructed for 
himself, that through “the systematic operations 
of the Postmaster-General and those holding 
office under him a preference for the reélection 
of Mr. Lincoln was created.” 2 Absurd as this 
fancy was, he appears firmly to have believed 
it; and the Blairs, whom he never liked, now 
appeared to him in the light of powerful ene- 
mies. An incident which occurred in Con- 
gress in April increased this impression to a 
degree which was almost maddening to the 
Secretary. ‘The quarrel between General Frank 
Blair and the radicals in Missouri had been 
transferred to Washington; and one of the Mis- 
sourli members having made charges against 
him of corrupt operations in trade permits, 
he demanded an investigation, which resulted, 
of course, in his complete exoneration from 
such imputations. It was a striking instance 
of the bewildering power of factious hatred 
that such charges should ever have been 
brought. Any one who knew Blair, however 
slightly, should have known that personal 
dishonesty could never have offered him the 
least temptation. In defending himself on the 
floor of Congress the natural pugnacity of his 
disposition led him to what soldiers call an 
offensive return,— in fact, Frank Blair always 
preferred to do his fighting within the enemy’s 
lines,— and believing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be in sympathy, at least, with the 
assault which had been made upon his char- 
acter, he attacked him with equal vigor and 
injustice by way of retaliation. As we have seen 
in another chapter, before this investigation 
was begun the President had promised when 
Blair should resign his seat in the House to 
restore him to the command in the Western 
army which he had relinquished on coming 
to Washington. Although he greatly disap- 
proved of General Blair’s attack upon Mr. 
Chase, the President did not think that he was 
justified on this account in breaking his word ; 
and doubtless reasoned that sending Blair 
back to the army would not only enable him 
to do good service in the field, but would 
quiet an element of discord in Congress. The 
result, however, was most unfortunate in its 
effect on the feelings of Mr. Chase. He was 
stung to the bitterest resentment by the attack 
of Blair; and he held that restoring Blair to 
his command made the President an accom- 
plice in his offense. From that time he took a 
continually darkened view both of the Presi- 
dent’s character and of his chances for reélec- 
tion. “No good could come,” he said, “ of the 
probable identification of the next Administra- 
tion with the Blair family.” His first thought 
was to resign his place in the Cabinet ; but on 
consulting his friends and finding them unani- 

















mous against such a course, he gave it up.! 
But his letters during this month are full of ill- 
will to the President. To his niece he wrote : 
“If Congress gives me the measures I want, and 
Uncle Abe will stop spending so fast,” he, Chase, 
would bring about resumption within a year. 
To another, he blamed the President for the 
slaughter at Fort Pillow.? ‘To Governor Buck- 
ingham, who had written him a sympathetic 
note, he said:* “ My chief concern in the at- 
tacks made on me springs from the conviction 
that the influence of the men who make them 
must necessarily divide the friends of the Union 
and freedom, unless the President shall cast it 
off, of which I have little hope. I am willing 
to be myself its victim, but grieve to think our 
country may be also”; and adds this compli- 
ment to his correspondent at the expense of 
his colleagues in the Government: “ How 
strikingly the economy and prudence shown 
by the narration of your excellent message 
contrasts with the extravagance and reckless- 
ness which mark the disbursement of national 
treasure.” Writing to another friend, he in- 
dulges in this lumbering pleasantry : “ It seems 
as if there were no limit to expense. The 
spigot in Uncle Abe’s barrel is made twice as 
big as the bung-hole. He may have beena 
good flatboatman and rail-splitter, but he cer- 
tainly never learned the true science of cooper- 
ing.” ‘This was a dark month to him; his only 
fortress of refuge was his self-esteem : secure in 
this, he lavished on every side his criticisms and 
his animadversions upon his associates. “ Con- 
gress,” he said,‘ “ is unwilling to take the de- 
cisive steps which are indispensable to the 
highest degree of public credit; and the Ex- 
ecutive does not, I fear, sufficiently realize the 
importance of an energetic and comprehen- 
sive policy in all departments of administra- 
tion.” Smarting as he did under the attack of 
the Blairs, he pretended to treat them with 
contempt. “ Do not trouble yourself about the 
Blairs,” he wrote to an adherent. “ Dogs will 
bark at the moon, but I have never heard that 
the moon stopped on that account.” By con- 
stantly dwelling on the imaginary coalition of 
Lincoln with the Blairs against him, he began 
at last to take heart again and to think that 
against adversaries so weak and so wicked 
there might still be a chance of victory. Only 
a fortnight before the gathering of the Re- 
publican convention at Baltimore he began 
to look beyond the already certain event of 
that convention, and to contemplate the possi- 
bility of defeating Mr. Lincoln after he should 
be nominated. 


1 Chase to Jay Cooke, May 5, 1864. Warden, “ Life 
of S. P. Chase,” p. 584. 

2 Chase to D. T. Smith, May 9, 1864. Warden, 
“Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 587. 
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It has become quite apparent now [he said] 
that theimportunity of Mr. Lincoln’s special friends 
for an early convention, in order to make his nomi- 
nation sure, was a mistake both for him and for the 
country. The convention will not be regarded as a 
Union convention, but simply as a Blair-Lincoln 
convention, by a great body of citizens whose sup- 
port is essential to success, Few except those al- 
ready committed to Mr. Lincoln will consider them- 
selves bound bya predetermined nomination. Very 
many who may ultimately vote for Mr. Lincoln 
will wait the course of events hoping that some 
popular movement for Grant, or some other suc- 
cessful general, will offer a better hope of saving 
the country. Others, and the number seems to be 
increasing, will not support his nomination in any 
event; believing that our ill-success thus far in the 
suppression of the rebellion is due mainly to his 
course of action and inaction, and that no change 
can be for the worse. But these are speculations 
merely from my standpoint.5 


The Secretary’s relations with the President 
and his colleagues while he was in this frame 
of mind were naturally subject to much friction, 
and this frame of mind had lasted with little 
variation for more than a year. It was impos- 
sible to get on with him except by constant 
agreement to all his demands. He chose in his 
letters and his diaries to represent himself as 
the one just and patriotic man in the Govern- 
ment, who was striving with desperate energy, 
but with little hope, to preserve the Adminis- 
teation from corrupt influences. It cannot be 
doubted that his motives were pure, his ability 
and industry unusual, his integrity, of course, 
beyond question. He held, and justly held, 
that, being responsible for the proper conduct 
of affairs in his department, he should not be 
compelled to make appointments contrary to 
his convictions of duty. He was unquestion- 
ably right in insisting that appointments should 
be made on public grounds, and that only men 
of ability and character should be chosen to 
fill them; but he had an exasperating habit of 
assuming that nobody agreed with him in this 
view, and that all differences of opinion in 
regard to persons necessarily sprung from cor- 
rupt or improper motives on the part of those 
who differed with him. At the slightest word 
of disagreement he immediately put on his full 
armor of noble sentiments and phrases, appealed 
to Heaven for the rectitude of his intentions, 
and threatened to resign his commission if 
thwarted in his purpose. When he was not 
opposed he made his recommendations, as his 
colleagues did, on grounds of political expedi- 
ency as well as of personal fitness. One day, 
for instance, he recommended the appointment 
of Rheinhold Solger as Assistant Register of 


3 May 9, 1864. Ibid. 
4 Chase to Hamilton, May 15, 1864. Ibid., p. 590. 
5 Chase to Brough, May 19, 1864. Warden, “ Life 
of S. P. Chase,” p. 593. 
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the Treasury on the ground that “the German 
supporters of the Administration have had no 
considerable appointment in the department.” 
He frequently gave in support of his nominees 
the recommendation of senators and represen- 
tatives of the States where the appointments 
were to be made. But he always sturdily 
resented any suggestions from the President 
that an appointment proposed by him would 
have a bad effect politically. Hehad the faculty 
of making himself believe that his obstinacy in 
such matters arose purely from devotion to 
principle. He would not only weary the Presi- 
dent with unending oral discussions, but, re- 
turning to the department, would write him 
letters filled with high and irrelevant moral- 
ity, and at evening would enter in his diary 
meditations upon his own purity and the per- 
versity of those he chose to call his enemies. 
It would hardly be wise for the ablest man of 
affairs to assume such an attitude. To justify it 
at all one should be infallible in his judgment 
of men. With the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
this was far from being the case. He was not a 
good judge of character; he gave his confidence 
freely to any one who came flattering him and 
criticizing the President, and after having given 
it, it was almost impossible to make him be- 
lieve that the man who talked so judiciously 
could be a knave. His chosen biographer, 
Judge Warden, says: “ He was indeed sought 
less by strong men and by good men than by 
weak men and by bad men.”! A much better 
authority, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, while giving him 
unmeasured praise for other qualities calls him 
“ profoundly ignorant of men,” and says, “ ‘The 
baldest charlatan might deceive him into trust- 
ing his personal worth.” 2 

Early in the year 1864 the Federal appoint- 
ments in New York City began to be the sub- 
ject of frequent conversation between the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
So many complaints of irregularity and inefti- 
ciency in the conduct of affairs in the New 
York custom house had reached Mr. Lincoln 
that he began to think a change in the officers 
there would be of advantage to the public ser- 
vice. Every suggestion of this sort, however, 
was met by Mr. Chase with passionate opposi- 
tion. Mr. Lincoln had not lost confidence in the 
integrity or the high character of Mr. Barney, 
the collector of customs; he was even willing to 
give him an important appointment abroad in 
testimony of his continued esteem ; but he was 
not satisfied with what he heard of the conduct 
of his office. Several of his subordinates had 
been detected in improper and corrupt prac- 
tices, and after being defended by Mr. Chase 
until defense was impossible, they had been 


1 Warden, “ Life of S, P. Chase,” p..530. 
2 Reid, “ Ohioin the War,” Vol. I., p. 18. 


dismissed, and in some cases punished. In 
the month of February, while the conduct 
of the custom house was under investigation 
in Congress, a special agent of the Treasury 
Department named Joshua F. Bailey came 
to Washington, having been summoned as a 
witness to testify before the committee of the 
House of Representatives in charge of the 
matter. He called on the chairman in advance, 
and endeavored to smother the investigation 
by saying, among other things, that, whatever 
might be developed, the President would in 
no case take any action. The chairman of the 
committee reported this impudent statement 
to the President, who at once communicated 
the fact to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, say- 
ing, “ ‘The public interest cannot fail to suffer in* 
the hands of this irresponsible and unscrupu- 
lous man”; and he proposed at the same time 
to send Mr. Barney as minister to Portugal. 
Mr. Chase defended Bailey, and resisted with 
such energy the displacement of Mr. Barney 
that midsummer came with matters in the 
custom house unchanged. Mr. Chase, in his 
diary, gives a full account of a conversation 
between himself and the President* in re- 
gard to this matter, in which the Secretary 
reiterates his assurances of confidence in the 
conduct of the custom house, and gives 
especially warm expression to his regard for 
Bailey, meeting the positive assertion of the 
chairman of the committee of the House of 
Representatives by saying, “ I think Mr. Bailey 
is not the fool to have made such a suggestion.” 
So long as he remained in office he gave this 
blind confidence to Bailey, who finally showed 
how ill he deserved it by the embezzlement of 
a large sum of public money, and by his flight 
in ruin and disgrace from the country. 

In February, 1863, the Senate rejected the 
nomination of Mr. Mark Howard as collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Chase, hearing that this rejec- 
tion was made at the instance of Senator Dixon, 
immediately wrote a letter demanding the re- 
nomination of Howard; or, if the President 
should not agree with him in this, of some one 
not recommended by Senator Dixon. A few 
days later the President wrote to Mr. Chase 
that after much reflection and with a great deal 
of pain that it was adverse to his wish, he had 
concluded that it was not best to renominate 
Mr. Howard. He recognized the constitutional 
right of the Senate to reject his nominations 
without being called to account; and to take 
the ground in advance that he would nom- 
inate no one for the vacant place who was 
favored by a senator so eminent in character 
and ability as Mr. Dixom seemed to him pre- 


3 Lincoln to Chase, Feb. 12, 1864. 
4 June 6. 

















posterous. The only person from Connecticut 
recommended for the vacancy was Mr. Good- 
man, in favor of whom Senator Dixon and Mr. 
Loomis, the Representative in the House, cor- 
dially united. ‘The President therefore asked 
Mr. Chase to send him a nomination for Good- 
man.! Immediately on the receipt of this letter 
Mr. Chase wrote out his resignation as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in these words: 

Finding myself unable to approve the manner in 
which selections for appointment to important trusts 
in this department have been recently made, and 
being unwilling to remain responsible for its ad- 
ministration, under existing circumstances, I respect- 
fully resign the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 


This letter, however, never reached the 
President, as Senator Dixon came in before it 
was dispatched and discussed the matter in 
a spirit so entirely different from that of the 
Secretary that no quarrel was possible with 
him ; and after he left, Mr. Chase wrote a letter 
to the President, in which he said: 


Ido not insist on the renomination of Mr. Howard; 
and Mr. Dixon and Mr, Loomis, as I understand, 
do not claim the nomination of his successor. . . . 
My only object —and I think you so understand 
it—is to secure fit men for responsible places, with- 
out admitting the rights of senators or representa- 
tives to control appointments, for which the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary, as his presumed adviser, 
must be responsible. Unless this principle can be 
practically established, | feel that | cannot be useful 
to you or the country in my present position. 


It is possible that the Secretary may have 
thought that this implied threat to resign 
brought both the President and the senator to 
reason, for the matter ended at this time by 
their allowing him to have absolutely his own 
way. Mr. Dixon wrote to the President,‘ say- 
ing that he “ preferred to leave the whole mat- 
ter to the Secretary of the Treasury, believing 
his choice would be such as to advance the 
interests of the country and the Administra- 
tion”; and the President, who heartily detested 
these squabbles over office, was glad of this 
arrangement. There was not a shade of differ- 
ence between him and Mr. Chase as to the 
duty of the Administration to appoint only fit 
men to office, but the President always pre- 
ferred to effect this object without needlessly 
offending the men upon whom the Govern- 
ment depended for its support in the war. 


1 March 2, 1863. Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 


524. 
2 Ibid., pp. 524, 525- 
3 March 3, 1863. Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 


525. 

4 Dixon to Lincoln, March 5, 1863. MS. 

5 Mr. Schuckers was private secretary to Mr. Chase 
and author of a biography of him, q. v., p. 423. 

6 Lincoln to Chase, May 8, 1863; MS. Warden, 
“ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 527. 
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A few months later Mr. Lincoln was sub- 
jected to great trouble and inconvenience by 
the constant complaints which came to him by 
every mail from Puget Sound against the col- 
lector for that district, one Victor Smith, from 
Ohio, a friend and appointee of Mr. Chase. 
This Smith is described by Schuckers ° as 
a man not very likely to become popular on the 
Pacific coast — or anywhere else. He believed in 
spirit rappings and was an avowed abolitionist ; 
he whined a great deal about ‘‘ progress” ; was some- 
what arrogant in manner and intolerant in speech, 
and speedily made himself thoroughly unpopular 
in his office. 


No attention was paid by the Secretary to 
these complaints, which were from time to time 
referred to him by the President; but at last 
the clamor by letter and by deputations from 
across the continent became intolerable, and 
the President, during a somewhat protracted 
absence of the Secretary from Washington, or- 
dered a change to be made in the office. Ina 
private note to Mr. Chase, wishing to avoid 
giving him personal offense, he said : 

My mind is made up to remove Victor Smith as 
collector of the customs at the Puget Sound district. 
Yet in doing this I do not decide that the charges 
against him are true. I only decide that the degree 
of dissatisfaction with him there is too great for him 
to be retained. But I believe he is your personal 
acquaintance and friend, and if you desire it, I will 
try to find some other place for him,® 


Three days later the Secretary, having re- 
turned to Washington, answered in his usual 
manner, protesting once more his ardent desire 
to serve the country faithfully, and claiming that 
he had a right to be consulted in matters of 
appointment. He sent a blank commission for 
the person whom the President had concluded 
to appoint, but protested against the prece- 
dent, and tendered his resignation. This time 
again the President gave way. He drove to 
the Secretary’s house, handed his petulant let- 
ter back to him, and begged him to think no 
more of the matter.’ Two days afterward, 
in a letter assenting to other recommendations 
for office which had come to him from the 
Treasury Department, he said, “ Please send 
me over the commission for Louis C. Gunn, 
as you recommend, for collector of customs 
at Puget Sound.” ® 

Any statesman possessing a sense of humor 

7 Mr. Maunsell B. Field, in his “ Memories of Many 
Men and Some Women,”’ p. 303, quotes Mr, Lincoln as 
saying: “I went directly up to him with the resigna- 
tion in my hand, and, putting my arm around his neck, 
said to him, ‘ Chase, here is a paper with which I wish 


to have nothing todo; take it back and be reasonable.’ 
It was difficult to bring him to terms. I had to plead 


with him along time; but I finally succeeded, and heard 
“To more of that resignation.” 
8 Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 528. 
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would have hesitated before repeating this 
identical proceeding ; but, as we have said, Mr. 
Chase was deficient in this saving sense, and 
he apparently saw no reason why it should not 
be repeated indefinitely. 

Mr. John J. Cisco, the assistant treasurer 
at New York, who had served the Government 
with remarkable ability and efficiency through 
three administrations, resigned his commission 
in May, to take effect at the close of the fiscal 
year, the 30th of June, 1864. It was a post of 
great importance in a financial point of view, 
and not insignificant in the way of political in- 
fluence. Up to this time, Mr. Chase had made 
all the important appointments in New York 
from his own wing of the supporters of the 
Union —the men who had formerly been con- 
nected with the Democratic party, and who 
now belonged to what was called the radical 
wing of the Republican. This matter was the 
source of constant complaint from those who 
were sometimes called the Conservative Re- 
publicans of New York, or those who had in 
great part formerly belonged to the Whig 
party, and who in later years acknowledged the 
leadership of Mr. Seward. The President was 
anxious that in an appointment so important 
as that which was now about to be made both 
sections of the party in New York should, if 
possible, be satisfied; and especially that no 
nominations should be made which should be 
positively objectionable to Senator Morgan, 
who was considered to represent more espe- 
cially the city of New York and its great com- 
mercial interests. ‘To this Mr. Chase at first in- 
terposed no objection ; and it was upon full and 
friendly consultation and conference between 
him and Senator Morgan that the appointment 
was offered successively to Mr. Denning Duer 
and to Mr. John A. Stewart, both of them gen- 
tlemen of the highest standing. But both de- 
clined the office tendered them; upon which 
Mr. Chase suddenly resolved to appoint Mr. 
Maunsell B. Field, who was at that time an as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Field was 
a gentleman of excellent social position, of fine 
literary culture, to whom the Secretary was sin- 
cerely attached, but who was entirely destitute 
of such standing in either the political or the 
financial circles of New York as was required 
by so important a place. Senator Morgan at 
once protested vigorously against such an ap- 
pointment, which only served to confirm the 
Secretary in his insistence upon it. Besides his 
objections to Mr. Field, whom he thought in 
no way competent to hold such a place, Mr. 
Morgan urged that the political result of his 
appointment would be extremely unfavorable 
to the Union party in New York. He became 
thoroughly alarmed, and begged the Secretary 
and the President successively to make their 





choice among three of the most eminent citi- 
zens of New York whose names he presented ; 
but the Secretary’s mind was made up. With- 
out further consultation with the President, 
he sent him the nomination for Mr. Field on 
the 27th of June. The next day the President 
replied : 


I cannot, without much embarrassment, make this 
appointment; principally, because of Senator Mor- 
gan’s very firm opposition to it. Senator Harris 
has not yet spoken to me on the subject, though I 
understand he is not averse to the appointment of 
Mr. Field, nor yet to any one of the three named 
by Senator Morgan. Governor Morgan tells 
me he has mentioned three names to you, to wit: 
R. M. Blatchford, Dudley S. Gregory, and Thomas 
Hillhouse. It will really oblige me if you will 
make choice among those three, or any other man 
that Senators Morgan and Harris will be satisfied 
with, and send me a nomination for him, 


There have been few ministers who would 
have refused so reasonable and considerate a 
request as this, but it did not for a moment 
shake Mr. Chase’s determination to have his 
own way in the matter. He sent a note to 
the President asking for an interview, and 
telegraphed to Mr. Cisco,? begging him most 
earnestly to withdraw his resignation and 
give the country the benefit of his services at 
least one quarter longer. He was determined, 
in one way or another, that neither the Presi- 
dent nor the senators of New York should 
have anything to say in regard to this appoint- 
ment; and conscious of his own blamelessness 
in all the controversy, he went home and wrote 
in his diary: “ Oh, for more faith and clearer 
sight! How stable is the city of God! How 
disordered is the city of man!” Later in the 
day the President wrote him : 


When I received your note this forenoon sug- 
gesting a conversation—a verbal conversation— 
in relation to the appointment of asuccessor to Mr. 
Cisco, I hesitated, because the difference does not, in 
the main part, lie within the range of a conversation 
between you and me. As the proverb goes, no 
inan knows so well where the shoe pinches as he 
who wears it. I do not think Mr. Field a very 
proper man for the place, but | would trust your 
judgment and forego this were the greater difficulty 
out of the way. Much as I personally like Mr. 
Barney, it has been a great burden to me to retain 
him in his place when nearly all our friends in 
New York were directly or indirectly urging his 
removal. Then the appointment of Hogeboom to 
be general appraiser brought me to, and has ever 
since kept me at, the verge of open revolt. Now 
the appointment of Mr. Field would precipitate it, 
unless Senator Morgan, and those feeling as he does, 
could be brought to concur in it. Strained as | 


1 Lincoln to Chase, June 28, 1864. Warden, “ Life 
of S. P, Chase,” p. 611. 
2 Schuckers, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 506. 

















already am at this point, I do not think that I can 
make this appointment in the direction of still 
greater strain,1 


In the evening the extremely tense situation 
was relieved by a telegram from Mr. Cisco 
complying with the request of the Secretary 
to remain another quarter. But it was not in 
the nature of Mr. Chase to accept this simple 
dénouement. He felt that the President had 
acted badly, and must be subjected to some 
discipline ; and he naturally resorted to those 
measures which had hitherto proved so effect- 
ive. He wrote to him: 


The withdrawal of Mr. Cisco’s resignation, which 
linclose, relieves the present difficulty; but I can- 
not help feeling that my position here is not alto- 
gether agreeable to you, and it is certainly too full 
of embarrassment and difficulty and painful respon- 
sibility to allow in me the least desire to retain it. 
I think it my duty, therefore, to inclose to you my 
resignation, I shall regard it as a real relief if you 
think proper to accept it, and will most cheerfully 
render to my successor any aid he may find useful 
in entering upon his duties. 2 

In this letter Mr. Chase inclosed his formal 
resignation. The President received this note 
while very much occupied with other affairs. 
The first paper which met his eye was the 
telegram from Mr. Cisco withdrawing his 
resignation. Glad that the affair was so happily 
terminated, he laid the packet aside for some 
hours, without looking at the other papers con- 
tained in it. The next morning, wishing to 
write a congratulatory note to Mr. Chase up- 
on this welcome termination of the crisis, he 
found, to his bitter chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, that the Secretary had once more ten- 
dered his resignation. He took it to mean 
precisely what the Secretary had intended — 
that if he were to retain Mr. Chase as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, it should not be hereafter 
as a subordinate; to refuse this resignation, to 
go once more to the Secretary and urge him 
to remain, would amount to an abdication of 
his constitutional powers. He therefore, with- 
out hesitation, sent him this letter : 

Your resignation of the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, sent me yesterday, isaccepted. Ofall I 
have said incommendation of your ability and fidelity 
Ihave nothing to unsay, and yet you and I have 
reached a point of mutual embarrassment in our 
official relations which it seems cannot be over- 
come or longer sustained consistently with the public 
service,8 

At the same time he sent to the Senate the 
nomination of David Tod of Ohio as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Most people have chosen 
to consider this a singular selection. Yet 


1 Lincoln to Chase, June 28, 1864, Warden, “ Life 
of S. P. Chase,”’ p. 613. 
2 Chase to Lincoln, June 29, 1864. 
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David Tod was by no means an unknown 
man. He had gained an honorable position 
at the bar; had been the Democratic candi- 
date for governor in 1843; had served with 
credit as minister to Brazil; was first vice- 
president of the Charleston convention and 
became its president at Baltimore on the se- 
cession of Caleb Cushing ; was one of the most 
prominent men in Ohio in railroad and min- 
ing enterprises; had been the most eminent 
and efficient of the war Democrats of the 
State ; and as governor had shown executive 
capacity of high order. There were some 
superficial points of resemblance between Mr. 
Chase and Governor Tod that doubtless caught 
the attention of the President in choosing a 
successor to the former in such haste. Tod 
was a citizen of the same-State with Chase, of 
which both had been governor ; he had come 
into the Union party from the Democrats; he 
was aman of unusually dignified and impress- 
ive presence ; but it is safe to say that no one 
had ever thought of him for the place now 
vacant. The nomination was presented to the 
Senate at its opening and was received with 
amazement. Not the least surprised of the 
statesmen in the Capitol was Mr. Chase him- 
self, who was busy at the moment in one of 
the committee rooms of the Senate arranging 
some legislation which he needed for his de- 
partment. There are many indications which 
go to show that his resignation of the evening 
before was intended, like those which had 
preceded it, as a means of discipline for the 
President. After sending it he wrote to Mr. 
Cisco expressing his thanks for the withdrawal 
of his resignation, and saying : 
It relieves me from a very painful embarrassment. 
I could not remain here and see your office 
made parcel of the machinery of party, or even feel 
serious apprehension that it might be. 


Even on the morning of the 3oth of June, 
Mr. Chase wrote to the President recommend- 
ing a considerable increase of taxation, saying 
that there would be a deficit by existing laws 
of about eighty millions. 

On the other hand, there is nothing to show, 
up to the instant that he was informed of the 
nomination of ‘Tod, that he expected his offi- 
cial career to end on thatday. ‘Thenews forthat 
moment created something like consternation 
in political circles at the capital. Mr. Wash- 
burne hurried to the White House, saying the 
change was disastrous; that at this time of 
military unsuccess, financial weakness, con- 
gressional hesitation on questions of conscrip- 
tion, and imminent famine in the West, it was 

3 Lincoln to Chase, June 30, 1864. Warden, “ Life 


of S. P. Chase,” p. 614. 
4 Reid, “ Ohio in the War.” 
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ruinous. The Senate Committee on Finance, 
to which the nomination of Tod had been re- 
ferred, came down in a body to talk with the 
President about it. The President gave this ac- 
count of the interview : “ Fessenden was fright- 
ened, Conness was angry, Sherman thought 
we could not have gotten on together much 
longer anyhow, Cowan and Van Winkle were 
indifferent.” 1 They not only objected to any 
change, but specially protested against the 
nomination of Tod as too little known and too 
inexperienced for the place. ‘The President re- 
plied that he had little personal acquaintance 
with Tod, that he had nominated him on ac- 
count of the high opinion he had formed of 
him as governor of Ohio; but that the Sen- 
ate had the duty and responsibility of passing 
upon the question of fitness, in which it must 
be entirely untrammeled ; he could not, in jus- 
tice to himself or to Tod, withdraw the nomina- 
tion. The impression of the undesirability of 
the change rather deepened during the day. 
Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, an intimate 
friend of both the President and Mr. Chase, and 
the man upon whom both principally relied for 
the conduct of financial legislation in the House, 
spoke of the crisis in deep depression. He said 
he had been for some time of the opinion that 
Mr. Chase did not see his way entirely clear to 
raising the funds which were necessary ; that 
his supplementary demand for money sent in 
at the close of the session after everything had 
been granted which he asked, looked like an 
intention to throw an anchor to windward in 
case he was refused. Mr. Hooper said he had 
waked this morning feeling a little vexed that 
Chase had done this, that he thought it was 
an attempt to throw an unfair responsibility 
upon Congress ; but now this resignation came 
to relieve him of all responsibility; his suc- 
cessor would have an enormous work to do; the 
future was troubled; there remained the great 
practical problem, regularly recurring, to raise 
one hundred millions a month. 


I do not clearly see [he said] how it is to be 
done; the talent of finance in its national aspect is 
something entirely different from banking. Most 
bankers criticize Mr. Chase, but he has a faculty of 
using the knowledge and experience of others to 
the best advantage; that has sufficed him hitherto; 
a point has been reached where he does not clearly 
see what comes next, and at this point the Presi- 
dent allows him to step from under his load,1 


This view of the case has a color of confir- 
mation in a passage of the diary of Mr. Chase 
of the 30th of June, which goes to show at 
least a mixed motive in his resignation. After 
his resignation had been accepted, Mr. Hooper 

1J. H., Diary. 


2 Chase, Diary. Warden, “ Life of S. P. Chase,” 
p- 618. 
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had called upon him and, evidently hoping 
that some reconciliation was still possible, told 
him that, several days before, the President 
had spoken to him in terms of high esteem, 
indicating his purpose of making him Chief- 
Justice in the event of a vacancy, a post which 
Mr. Chase had long before told the President 
was the one he most desired. Mr. Chase an- 
swered that had such expression of good-will 
reached him in time it might have prevented 
the present misunderstanding, but that now 
he could not change his position. “ Besides,” 
he adds, “I did not see how I could carry 
on the department without more means than 
Congress was likely to supply, and amid the 
embarrassment created by factious hostility 
within, and both factious and party hostility 
without the department.” 2 

At night the President received a dispatch 
from Mr. Tod declining the appointment on 
the ground of ill-health. The President’s sec- 
retary went immediately to the Capitol to com- 
municate this information to the senators, so 
that no vote might be taken on the nomina- 
tion. Early the next morning the President sent 
to the Senate the nomination of William Pitt 
Fessenden, senator from Maine. When he gave 
the nomination to his secretary, the latter in- 
formed him that Mr. Fessenden was then in 
the ante-room waiting tosee him. He answered, 
“Start at once for the Senate, and then let 
Fessenden come in.” ‘The senator, who was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
began immediately to discuss the question of 
the vacant place in the Treasury, suggesting 
the name of Mr. McCulloch. The President 
listened to him for a moment with a smile of 
amusement, and then told him that he had al- 
ready sent 47s nomination to the Senate. Fes- 
senden leaped to his feet, exclaiming, “ You 
must withdraw it. I cannot accept.” “If you 
decline,” said the President, “ you must do it 
in open day, for I shall not recall the nomina- 
tion.” “We talked about it for some time,” 
said the President, “ and he went away less 
decided in his refusal.” 

The nomination was instantly confirmed, 
the executive session lasting no more than a 
minute. It gave immediate and widespread 
satisfaction. ‘There seemed to be no difference 
of opinion in regard to Mr. Fessenden; the 
only fear was that he would not accept. His 
first impulse was to decline; but being besieged 
all day by the flattering solicitations of his 
friends, it was impossible for him to persist in 
refusing. The President was equally surprised 
and gratified at the enthusiastic and general 
approval the nomination had met with. He 
said ;1 

It is very singular, considering that this appoint- 
ment is so popular when made, that no one ever 
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FESSENDEN. 

BRADY.) 
mentioned his name to me for that place. Think- 
ing over the matter, two or three points occurred to 
me : first, his thorough acquaintance with the busi- 
ness; as chairman of the Senate Committee of 
Finance he knows as much of this special subject as 
Mr. Chase ; he possesses a national reputation and 
the confidence of the country ; he is a radical with- 
out the petulant and vicious fretfulness of many 
radicals. There are reasons why this appointment 
ought to be very agreeable to him. For some time 
past he has been running in rather a pocket of bad 
luck; the failure to renominate Mr. Hamlin makes 
possible a contest between him and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the most popular man in Maine, for the elec- 
tion which is now imminent. A little while ago in 
the Senate you know Trumbull told him his ill- 
temper had left him no friends, but this sudden 
and most gratifying manifestation of good feeling 
over his appointment, his instantaneous confirma- 
tion, the earnest entreaties of everybody that he 
should accept, cannot but be very grateful to his 
feelings. 


Mr. Chase left a full record in his diaries 
and letters of the sense of injury and wrong 
done him by the President. He especially re- 
sented the President’s reference to the “ em- 
barrassment in our official relations.” “I had 
found a good deal of embarrassment from 
him,” he said; “but what he had found from 
me I could not imagine, unless it has been 
caused by my unwillingness to have offices dis- 
tributed asspoils or benefits. . . . Hehasnever 
given me the active and earnest support I was 
entitled to.” After Mr. Fessenden was ap- 
pointed, the ex-Secretary entered in his diary 
his approval of the selection : 

He has the confidence of the country, and many 
who have become inimical to me will give their 
Von. XXXVIII.—39. 
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confidence to him and their support. Perhaps they 
will do more than they otherwise would to sustain 
him, in order to show how much better a Secretary 
he is than I was. 


Before Mr. Fessenden accepted his appoint- 
ment he called on Mr. Chase and conversed 
fully with him on the subject. Mr. Chase frankly 
and cordially advised him to accept, telling him 
that all the great work of the Department was 
now fairly blocked out ahd in progress, that 
the organization was all planned and in many 
ways complete, and all in a state which ad- 
mitted of completion. His most difficult task 
would be to provide money. “ But he would 
have advantages,” said Mr. Chase, “ which I 
had not. Those to whom I had given offense 
would have no cause of ill-will against my 
successor, and would very probably come to his 
support with zeal increased by their ill-will to 
me; so that my damage would be to his ad- 
vantage, especially with a certain class of 
capitalists and bankers.” 

The entries in Mr. Chase’s diary continue 
for several days in the same strain, He con- 
gratulates himself on his own integrity; he 
speaks with severity of the machinations of 
imaginary enemies. On the 2d of July he re- 
marks the passage of the bill giving the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury control over trade in the 
rebel States and authority to lease abandoned 
property and to care for the freedmen, and adds: 
“ How much good I expected to accomplish 
under this bill! Will my successor do this 
work ? I fear not. He had not the same heart 
for this measure that I had.” On the Fourth 
of July the ringing of bells, the firing of can- 
non, and the snapping of crackers awoke him 
to the reflection that “if the Government had 
been willing to do justice, and had used its vast 
powers with equal energy and wisdom, the 
struggle might have been happily terminated 
long ago.” Later in the same day Mr. Fes- 
senden came to see him, and informed him 
that he had been discussing with the President 
the subject of appointments in the ‘Treasury 
Department, and that Mr. Lincoln had re- 
quested him not to remove any friends of 
Governor Chase unless there should be a real 
necessity for it. Mr. Chase persuaded him- 
self that if the President had spoken to him in 
that tone he would have withdrawn his resig- 
nation, 


Why did he not? [he mused.] I can see but one 
reason—that I am too earnest, too antislavery, and 
say too radical, to make him willing to have me 
connected with the Administration: just as my 
opinion that he is not earnest enough, not anti- 
slavery enough, not radical enough, but goes natu- 
rally with those hostile to me, rather than with 
me, makes me willing and glad to be disconnected 
from it. 



























How far his animosity against the President 
had misled this able, honest, pure, and other- 
wise sagacious man may be seen in one single 
phrase. Referring to the President’s refusal to 
sign the reconstruction bill, he put down his 
deliberate opinion that neither the President 
nor his chief advisers had abandoned the idea 
of possible reconstruction with slavery; and 
this in spite of the President’s categorical state- 
ment, “ While I remain in my present position 
I shall not attempt to retract or modify the 
Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I return 
to slavery any person who is free by the terms of 
that proclamation or by any of the acts of Con- 
gress,” and of his declaration that such action 
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would be “a cruel and an astounding breach of 
faith.” But after all these expressions of that 
petulant injustice which was only a foible in a 
noble character, the greatest financial Secre- 
tary which the country had known since Ham- 
ilton had a perfect right, in laying down the 
high office he had borne with such integrity 
and such signal success, to indulge in the medi- 
tation which we find in his diary of June 30: 


So my official life closes. 1 have laid broad foun- 
dations, Nothing but wise legislation and especially 
bold yet judicious provision of taxes, with fair 
economy in administration, and energetic yet pru- 
dent military action, seems necessary to in- 
sure complete success. 


WATER-SEEKER. 


HO makes a road through regions rough and lone, 
Who plants and rears a tree where shade is none, 


Who scores the furrow 


Is fit in song heroic to 


in a soil untamed, 
be named. 


Nor scanter praise be his whose patient force 
Gives to an arid land a water-course, 

Gradual, but grateful as the jet that broke 

From forth the ledge that felt the prophet’s stroke. 


Behold a toiler in far Idaho, 

’Mid foothills where, in summer’s steady glow, 
The slender-shafted cottonwood looks dim, 
The swarthy dust-cloud veils the horizon’s rim. 


As day by day his toil the stream extends, 


Sometimes the grasses 


harsh a footfall bends — 


His wife and child, the genii of the stream, 
Before him rise as in a lovely dream! 


THE 


PICTURES OF THE 


HE word “desert” is used, in the 
West, to describe alike lands in 
which the principle of life, if it 
ever existed, is totally extinct, 
and those other lands which are 
merely “ thirsty.” 

West of the Missouri there are immense, 
sad provinces devoted to drought. ‘They lie 
beneath skies that are pitilessly clear. The 
great snow-fields, the treasury of waters, are 
far away, and the streams which should con- 
vey the treasure are often many days’ jour- 
neys apart. ‘These wild water-courses are 
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Edith M. Thomas. 


DITCH. 
FAR WEST.—VII. 

Nature’s commissaries sent from the moun- 
tains to the relief of the plains; but they 
scamper like pickpockets. ‘They make away 
with the stores they were charged to distrib- 
ute. They hurry along, making the only 
sound to be heard for miles in those vacant 
lands which they have defrauded. Year by 
year, or century by century, they plow out 
their barren channels: gradually they sink, 
beyond any possibility of fulfilling their mis- 
sion. Now and then one will dig for itself 
a grave in the desert, bury its mouth in the 
sand, and be known as a “ lost” river. 
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Meantime the long-repressed soil vents it- 
self in extravagant, contorted growths of sage- 
brush. Where the sage grows rank and covers 
the ground like a dwarfed forest the settler 
chooses his location. But the prospector 
usually comes before the settler; he takes the 
greater risks which go with the higher chances. 
He has found, or fought, his way into the 
mountains, whence rumors of rich strikes 
quickly breed the mining fever. Hard upon 
the news of the first “boom” comes the set- 
tler, sure of his market. He ventures into the 
nearest valley, taps the runaway river, makes 
a hole in its pocket, and a little of the wrested 
treasure leaks out and fertilizes his wild acres. 
The new crops are miracles of abundance : 
mining-camp markets, while they last, are the 
romance of farming ; very soon the primitive 
irrigator can afford to enlarge his ditches and 
improve his “system.” New locators crowd 
into the narrow valley; the ranches lock fences 
side by side. Small ventures in stock are 
cast, like bread upon the waters, far forth 
into the hills, which are the granaries of the 
arid belt. 

The river and its green dependencies strike 
a new and shriller color-note, which quavers 
through the dun landscape like the note of a 
willow-whistle on warm spring days — clear, 
sweet, but languid with the oppression of the 
bare, unshaded fields around. It is the human 
note, familiar in its crudeness, but dearly wel- 
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aa OR years Mr. S. W. Burnham oc- 


cupied a seat alongside Judge 
Drummond of the United States 
Circuit Court in Chicago as 
stenographer, or shorthand re- 
porter, to the court. 

“What!” exclaimed the United 
States district attorney who practiced daily 
in Judge Drummond’s court, “ our Burnham 
the Chicago astronomer! Why, I have known 
him for these twelve years past, and knew there 
was a noted astronomer in the city by the name 
of Burnham, but never suspected our quiet, 






1 We make the following extract from the letter of 
a correspondent at Chicago: “ Mr. S. W. Burnham 
is now chief assistant of Professor Edward S. Holden, 


Director of the Lick Observatory in California, For 
several years Mr. Burnham has been perfecting him- 
self in the art of photography with the purpose of 
applying it to astronomical observations, and in this 
Astronomical 


work he has been very successful. 
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come to the traveler after days of nothing 
but sky and sage-brush, sun and silence. 

The new settlement is but an outpost of the 
frontier: if the mines hold out, if the railroads 
presently remember that it is there, its young 
fields need not wither nor its ditches be choked 
with dust. ‘Twenty years, if it should survive, 
will have brought it beauty as well as comfort 
and security. The older ranches will show 
signs of prosperous tenantage in their tree-de- 
fended barns and long lines of ditches, divid- 
ing, with a still sheen, the varied greens of the 
springing crops. Each freshly plowed field that 
encroaches upon the aboriginal sage-brush is 
a new stitch taken in the pattern of civilization 
which runs, a slender, bright border, along the 
skirt of the desert’s dusty garment. 

Faces, too, will soften, and forms grow more 
lovely as the conditions of life improve. ‘The 
men and women who took the brunt of the 
siege and capture of those first square miles 
of desert will carry in their countenances 
something of the record of that achievement. 
‘The second generation may seek to forget that 
its fathers and mothers “ walked in” behind 
a plains’ wagon; but in the third, the story 
will be proudly revived, with all the honors of 
tradition; and in the fourth generation from 
the sage-brush the ancestral irrigator will be 
no less a personage, in the eyes of his descend- 
ants, than the Pilgrim Father, the Dutch 
Patroon, or the Virginia Cavalier. 


ASTRONOMER 


modest friend was theman, Why, I have never 
heard him utter a word about astronomy.” 

“Very likely,” replied his friend, “ and if 
you had known him for a hundred years it 
might have been the same; for, except to inti- 
mate friendsand men of similar tastes, he never 
alludes to his scientific investigations.” 

It is of this amateur astronomer, whose name 
is better known in St. Petersburg, London, 
Berlin, Paris, and Rome than in the city in 
which he has spent the best twenty years of 
his life, that I now wish to write. 

Sherburne Wesley Burnham was born about 


photography of late years has come to be regarded as 
one of the most interesting departments of the science, 
and the great equatorial of the Lick Observatory has 
been fitted up with every needed photographic ap- 
pliance.”’ 

Mr. Burnham has therefore been keeping up his 
scientific studies since this article was written in 
1884.— EDITOR. 




















SHERBURNE WESLEY BURNHAM, 


the year 1840 at Thetford, Vermont, and 
at the Thetford Academy, then and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, still noted for 
its educational excellences, he received a 
good English education. As to his youthful 
predilections and pursuits, we only know that 
they were not especially in the direction of 
scientific subjects. Indeed, it was not until he 
had grown up and adopted stenography as a 
profession that Mr. Burnham had his atten- 
tion directed to astronomy, and in a way suffi- 
ciently curious to warrant recital. During the 
late civil war Mr. Burnham was stationed with 
the army in New Orleans, holding the position 
of shorthand reporter at headquarters. One 
afternoon as he was strolling along the street 
his eye was attracted by the notice of a book 
auction. He entered as the auctioneer was 
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crying Burritt’s “ Geography of the Heavens’ 
—the well-known work by a brother of the 
more famous Elihu Burritt. The subject was 
one in which Mr. Burnham had at that time no 
special interest, but he bid for the book, which 
was knocked down to him. On examining it 
he found it contained charts of the sidereal 
heavens. In these he soon became interested, 
and took advantage of the first clear night to 
study the heavens for himself, and to trace out 
the various constellations and principal stars 
described on Mr. Burritt’s charts. Further 
study of the work served to deepen his interest, 
and he bought a small, cheap telescope. This 
after some time, and before leaving New 
Orleans, he exchanged for a better instrument, 
which he took with him to Chicago, somewhere 
about the year 1866. He also became inter- 
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ested in microscopy, and carried on his study 
of both subjects simultaneously. Up to this 
time he had not read much about astronomy, 
and it was the coming into possession of the 
Rev. ‘IT. W. Webb’s “ Celestial Objects for 
Common ‘Telescopes” that determined his 
future line of study and caused him to devote 
his entire energies to astronomical investiga- 
tions during his leisure hours. Meanwhile he 
kept on reading the best books on physical 
and mathematical astronomy, and mastered 
the general features and principles of the 
science, 

Engaged in these quiet studies and in his 
shorthand reporting, nothing important oc- 
curred until Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the most famous 
telescope makers in the world, went to Chicago 
to set up the great telescope in the Dearborn 
Observatory in the University of Chicago, of 
which instrument the Chicago Astronomical 
Society came into possession, and in this way : 
At the time of the organization of that society, 
in 1862, the Clarks had in their possession an 
object glass of 1814 inches, which they had 
made for the University of Mississippi, and 
which had been left on their hands in conse- 
quence of the breaking out of the war of the 
Rebellion, Steps were at once taken to secure 
what was then the largest, as it now is the sixth 
or seventh largest, object glass in the world. 
Negotiations for its purchase were pending with 
other parties, but by the prompt and decisive 
action of the Hon. ‘Thomas Hoyne of Chicago 
the glass was secured and a contract made for 
a complete mounting at a cost of $18,000, 
This sum was raised by subscription, the sub- 
scribers thereby becoming members of the 
Astronomical Society. A massive tower, about 
ninety feet high and attached to the building of 
the university, was erected and the instrument 
put in position early in 1864. The tower alone 
cost $30,000, the entire expense of which was 
defrayed by one Chicago citizen, the Hon. J. 
Young Scammon, who has been president of 
the Astronomical Society of that city since its 
organization. 

The setting up of this telescope in his imme- 
diate neighborhood suggested to Mr. Burn- 
ham the advisability of getting a larger one 
for himself. Accordingly when the Clarks were 
in Chicago on their way home from making 
observations of the total eclipse of the sun 
the path of which passed through Iowa and 
southern Illinois in January, 1869, he sought 
and made their acquaintance. It was in the 
Dearborn Observatory that they met, and after 
some conversation he asked them for what they 
would make him a telescope with six-inch ob- 
ject glass as good as could be made. The reply 
was $800. “Well,” said Mr. Burnham, “I 





think J shall order one,” which he did by mail 
a short time later, telling them to “go ahead, 
but to take all the time necessary to turn out 
their very best work.” 

And so they went ahead, taking the time 
they needed. ‘The result was that our amateur 


new instrument, which proved to be one of the 
finest the Clarks had ever made. But the prob- 
lem still remained of having his telescope per- 
manently mounted. In this—for he liked to 
do things as simply and cheaply as possible—he 
had recourse to mother wit. Procuring a large 
piece of timber he sunk it deep in the ground 
in the back yard of his little house on Vin- 
cennes Avenue, near Ellis Park, and about two 
blocks from the Dearborn Observatory. Around 
this timber he buis what his friends used laugh- 
ingly to call a “cheese-box,” on the top of 
which he placed a dome that could be turned 
around easily at will. Most of the work he 
did with his own hands; and it was with this 
little telescope, thus rudely mounted, that the 
modest, quiet shorthand reporter made his first 
important discoveries of double stars — discov- 
eries which a few years later attracted the 
attention and commanded the admiration of 
the leading scientific men in Europe. 

All this time he went on with his regular 
work, was at his place in court every day, 
working the usual business hours. In the even- 
ing he went into his “ cheese-box ” and studied 
the heavens till daylight drove him to his bed. 
No wonder that when a visitor, perhaps from 
Europe, went in search of this sleepless, sharp- 
sighted astronomer to pay his respects and 
make a visit to his observatory he was told by 
the street children that Mr. Burnham was a 
“queer man, who lived nights in that cheese- 
box.” His neighbors generally knew but little 
about him, and did not know what to make of 
the odd-looking structure in his back yard; and 
younger people associated the star-gazer with 
vague ideas of necromancy, fortune-telling, and 
magical incantations. But his observatory as 
yet was far from being complete. He had now 
an excellent telescope, equatorially mounted, 
but he had no micrometer, and lacked besides 
several other instruments necessary for the 
measurement of the stars he had discovered. 
Even if he had possessed them he did not know 
how to make the measurements. In this emer- 
gency he bethought him of the great Italian 
astronomer, Baron Dembowski, then the most 
distinguished star measurer living. To the 
baron Mr. Burnham sent a list of a few of his 
latest discoveries of close double stars, with a 
respectful suggestion to the great man that he 
might like to verify and measure them. .This 
the baron was only too glad and proud to do; 
and more than that, it led to an intimacy and 

















a charming correspondence which terminated 
only with the baron’s death in January, 1881. 

These measurements, by the way, it may be 
interesting to know, have since been published 
in Milan. About this time Mr. Webb of Eng- 
land, the author of the book which had so 
much interested Mr. Burnham, made his ac- 
quaintance and began to correspond with him 
frequently. The friendship had also a direct 
effect on Mr, Burnham’s career, for Mr. Webb 
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astronomers in less than two years, and all of 
them discovered by means of a six-inch tele- 
scope in a back yard in Chicago. It caused a 
veritable sensation among European astrono- 
mers, for during the previous twenty years, all 
the observers in the world had not made such 
a contribution of new doubles to this depart- 
ment of astronomy. 

Here, at the risk of boring some readers who 
may be proficient in astronomy, it may be as 
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was so much impressed with his friend’s dis- 
coveries and attainments that in 1874 he 
nominated him as Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society and secured his election. Mr. 
Burnham’s reputation went on increasing rap- 
idly in every country except his own, where 
the subject of double stars had never attracted 
much attention. Early in 1873 he sent his first 
catalogue, of eighty-one new double stars dis- 
covered by himself and subsequently measured 
by Baron Dembowski, to England for publi- 
cation, and it was printed in the “ Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,” 
in March, 1873. A second list, of 25 more new 
doubles, appeared in the same publication in 
May, 1873; a third, of 76, in December, 1873 ; 
a fourth, of 74, in June, 1874; and a fifth, of 
71,in November, 1874. Here were three hun- 
dred new double stars, all of them close and 
difficult, brought to the notice of European 





well to explain what is meant by a “ double” 
star. All the stars we see in the heavens with 
the naked eye appear to be single — one 
sharp point of light. Some of them, however, 
are double, and when seen through a good 
telescope this sharp point of light turns into 
two sharp points, sometimes into three, and in 
a few instances into four. The last is called a 
quadruple star. One instance of a wide quad- 
ruple star any of my readers can see for him- 
self, ifhe have a chance to look through a good 
telescope; but if he have only a good opera- 
glass, he can see it as a double. It is the star 
called Epsilon Lyrz ; that is, the fifth star in 
size in the constellation Lyra. In the summer 
this constellation is very nearly overhead about 
9 o'clock in the evening. It may be known by 
its great star Vega, the largest and brightest 
star in that part of the heavens. Two smaller 
stars near Vega make with it an equilateral 
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triangle. The northern of the two smaller stars 
is Epsilon Lyra, a quadruple star. Mr. Burn- 
ham and a few other sharp-sighted people can 
see with the naked eyes that it is a double star, 
which with the help of an opera-glass almost 
anybody can do. ‘Through a good telescope 
each of these doubles becomes itself a double, 
making four stars in the group—a beautiful 
sight to look upon, Astronomers, however, 
take little interest in such a star as this, because 
it is what they call a “ wide double,” and is so 
easily seen. What they are interested in are 
“close doubles,” which are generally found to 
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OBSERVED POSITIONS OF THE COMPONENTS OF THE DOUBLE 
STAR B DELPHINI, PERIOD 26 YEARS. 


have physical relations ; that is, the smaller star 
revolves round the larger one as the planets go 
round the sun in our solar system. ‘The closer 
the doubles the more likely they are to be 
physically related. ‘The distance between the 
two pairs in Epsilon Lyre is 3 minutes 27 
seconds of arc, or 207 seconds, whereas in the 
1ooo new doubles discovered by Mr. Burn- 
ham 743 of them are, on an average, only 14°", 
seconds apart, or 131 times as close as in Epsi- 
lon Lyra, while many do not exceed one-fifth 
of that distance. Such close doubles as some 
of these not one person in a thousand would be 
likely to see, even if he looked through the 
best and largest telescope. 

One of the most interesting double stars is 
Sirius, or the Dog Star, the brightest star in 
the heavens. During the winter months one 


may see Sirius in the southern sky, south 
and east of the beautiful constellation Orion, 
which everybody knows. In the course of 
some observations of this star. the illustrious 
Bessel, one of the greatest astronomers of the 
century, suspected the existence of a satellite, 
the mass of which, acting on the central star, 
produced certain variations in its movements 
that had long excited the curiosity of ob- 
servers. Of this satellite nothing was known, 
and Bessel’s suggestion provoked search for it. 
Other astronomers studied on the same prob- 
lem, and one of them, M. Peters, calculated for 
the orbit of the unknown companion a period 
of fifty years. Several European astronomers 
looked for it and could not find it. Such was 
the state of things until the 31st of January, 
1862, when Mr. Alvan G. Clark, one of the 
makers of the unfinished Chicago telescope 
then at Cambridge, set it up rudely in the 
yard of his factory, and turning it upon Sirius 
discovered the companion which Bessel had 
foretold and whose position M. Peters had so 
nicely calculated. Although very difficult to 
see, being almost in the blaze of the bright star, 
this satellite or companion has been watched 
and measured very carefully ever since, and 
during the twenty-two years that have elapsed 
it has made a circuit of nearly one hundred and 
fifty degrees round the large star, and is likely 
to make a complete revolution in about the 
time predicted by the French astronomer. For 
making this discovery the French Academy 
gave Mr. Clark the Lalande gold medal. The 
shortest period of revolution now known 
among double stars is eleven years, and the 
star is Delta Equulei, the distance of its com- 
panion being only two-tenths of one second. 

Mr. Burnham’s discoveries attracted much 
attention in Europe because the double stars 
he discovered were the closest and most difficult 
known to astronomers, and many of them have 
since been found to be in rapid motion like 
the companion of Sirius. To them it seemed 
amazing that such difficult doubles could have 
been discovered by a self-instructed amateur 
using so small an instrument as one of six 
inches aperture. 

The result was that by this time Mr. Burn- 
ham’s name was well known abroad, and he 
himself was in correspondence with many of 
the leading astronomers of Europe. Two years 
later M. Angot, one of the French astrono- 
mers sent to the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
to observe the transit of Venus, returned 
through the United States, under instructions 
from his government to visit and report on the 
appliances and work of American observa- 
tories. One of the places which he visited was 
Chicago, and the person in whom he was most 
interested was our amateur astronomer on Vin- 
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cennes Avenue. In Mr. Burnham’s little 
observatory M. Angot was greatly interested, 
and said he had never seen one where such 
important results had been accomplished with 
such simple and inexpensive appliances. He 
found no sidereal clock, no transit instru- 
ment — nothing, in short, but a six-inch tele- 
scope mounted equatorially on a stout piece 
of timber sunk in the ground. The telescope 
was even without the usual clockwork to keep 
its motion in correspondence with the rotation 
of the earth. For this, of course, Mr. Burn- 
ham had a substitute, and a very ingenious 
one too, as M. Angot’s description of it will 
show. It was simply a long, vertical tube filled 
with sand, with an orifice at the bottom through 
which the sand could escape, after the manner 
of an old-fashioned hour-glass. A lead plunger 
following the descent of the sand through the 
tube gave the proper motion to the telescope, 
and held it as firmly on a star as could be done 
by clockwork. He describes also Mr. Burn- 
ham’s ingenious mode of construction and 
reading off his circles, by which much saving 
of time is secured. The discoveries and work 
done with this little telescope tested at the 
time the sight of the best observers in Europe 
and the resources of much larger and better 
equipped instruments. Otto Struve, the distin- 
guished Russian astronomer, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Burnham in 1876 said he had 
devoted forty years of his life to the zealous 
observation and study of double stars, “ But 
when,” he went on to say, “I think of what 
you have done in so short a time, I am almost 
ashamed of my own labors.” How great these 
labors of Struve were may be judged from Mr. 
Burnham’s own words, as given in his “Double 
Star Observations,” in the “ Memoirs of the 
Royal Astronomical Society,” Vol. XLIV.: 
“Omit the observations [meaning measures, 
not discoveries] of Dembowski and Otto Struve 
and our knowledge of nine-tenths ofthe double 
stars would not be materially advanced in the 
last thirty years.” This was written in 1879, 
and Mr. Burnham’s own measures and discov- 
eries since would render the insertion of his 
own name necessary to preserve at the present 
time the truth of the statement. 

As soon as Mr. Burnham was allowed ac- 
cess to the great 18% inch telescope of the 
Dearborn Observatory, he applied himself 
to the measurement of double stars, and be- 
came as noted an expert in this difficult work 
as Baron Dembowski or Otto Struve, as his 
publications in the “Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society ” sufficiently attest. He 
never having had instruction from any prac- 
tical astronomer, his methods of work were 
original and showed great ingenuity and inven- 
tive genius. The form of the micrometer in 
VoL. XXXVIII.—4o. 
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general use not suiting him, he invented one 
which has been almost universally adopted, 
and which the Clarks now attach to all their 
best telescopes. 

In 1877 M. Flammarion of Paris, France, 
sent to Mr. Burnham a mass of printed proofs 
and a letter, stating that he had completed 
and had put in type his “ Catalogue of Double 
Stars which had shown Orbital or other 
Motion.” “ But,” he continued, “ before I pub- 
lish it 1 beg to submit the proofs to you for 
correction and revision — you, whom the scien- 
tific world now places at the head of this de- 
partment of sidereal astronomy.” The proofs 
were corrected and a large number of new 
measures and new systems in motion were 
added, which called forth enthusiastic ac- 
knowledgments and compliments from the 
great French astronomer. These facts are men- 
tioned to show in what estimation this man, 
of whom his own countrymen now know so 
little, was held by the greatest of European 
astronomers so far back as 1877. Not only 
this, but besides his election as Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of England he 
has been made a member of the German As- 
tronomical Society and has received from 
Yale University the honorary degree of M. A. 
When a dispute in astronomy involving acute- 
ness of vision has arisen in Europe, which 
could be determined only by a series of the 
closest and most delicate observations, Mr. R. 
A. Proctor has repeatedly called in Mr. Burn- 
ham as umpire, and his modest statement has 
always settled the question. 

At the date of which we are writing, 1876 
and 1877, Mr. Burnham had been for four 
years a regular contributor to “ Monthly No- 
tices of the Royal Astronomical Society” of 
London, “ Astronomische Nachrichten” of 
Germany, and other European journals, and had 
published nine catalogues, embracing nearly 
five hundred of his own new double stars. 
When at this time it was suggested to give him 
the use of the great telescope in the Dearborn 
Observatory — absolutely unused till then— 
the president of the Chicago Astronomical 
Society asked, “Who zs Mr. Burnham?” On 
September 20, 1876, however, he was appointed 
acting director of the observatory, which hon- 
orary position he held until April 11, 1877, 
when, through local personal jealousies into 
which we need not enter, this order was re- 
scinded, the doors of the observatory were 
closed upon him, the locks even were changed, 
and he returned to his back yard and his 
“ cheese-box.” It was too late, however, to 
consign such a man to obscurity. His name 
had begun to be known in this country, and 
a war-cry was sounded in the leading daily 
papers of New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and 
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Chicago; the “ American Journal of Science,” 
at New Haven, took up the matter, and in 
a short time the directors of the observatory 
were very glad to stop these indignant pro- 
tests and restore to Mr. Burnham the use of 
the great equatorial. Since then, happy in the 
cordial and active coéperation of the present 
genial director, Professor George W. Hough, 
he has gone steadily on with his observations, 
until his friends can say he has discovered more 
double stars,— over one thousand,— and meas- 
ured them, than any other man, living or dead. 
To Volume XLIV. of the “Memoirs of the 
Royal Astronomical Society” he contributed 
167 quarto pages of double-star observations, 
taken during 1877-78, and comprising his tenth 
catalogue, of 251 new double stars, with meas- 
ures, and micrometrical measures of 500 double 
stars. In Volume XLVII. of the same great 
work (1882-83) will be found 160 more pages 
of similar observations made by him, compris- 
ing his thirteenth catalogue, of 151 new double 
stars, with measures, and micrometrical meas- 
ures of 707 double stars. But his great work is 
yet to be published — a complete catalogue of 
all the double stars ever discovered, with their 
right ascension and declination, the names of 
the several discoverers, and all the measures 
taken by them. This all-important work and 
tabulated record of all that is known of double 
stars the United States Government, through 
the Naval Observatory at Washington, under- 
took to publish some years ago; but in the 
press of its regular publications gave up the 
task after printing some fifty or sixty pages. It 
is a matter for satisfaction, however, to learn 
that in all probability the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington will complete the work, in 
which case Mr. Burnham will bring his cata- 
logue down to the date of publication. 

This immense catalogue in manuscript, which 
the author has made for his own use, has 
greatly contributed to his own success in this 
department of astronomy. It is the only work 
of the kind ever made, and double-star ob- 
servers all over the world send to Mr. Burnham 
to have their observations verified and to ascer- 
tain whether the stars are new. The research 
and literary labor spent upon it have been sim- 
ply enormous. His astronomical library of 
some two thousand volumes contains nearly 
every star catalogue which has been printed, 
and the works of every observer in this spe- 
cialty, some of them in manuscript. Though 
not in the possession of large means, he buys 
every book he needs to make his catalogue 
complete. The rapidity and facility with which 
he does his literary work are as marked as that 
with which he uses the telescope. 

In 1879 the trustees of the Lick Observatory 
in California selected Mount Hamilton, situ- 
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ated about seventy-five miles south-east of San 
Francisco, as the site of the observatory, and 
wrote to Professor Simon Newcomb of the 
Naval Observatory in Washington requesting 
him to make a series of observations on Mount 
Hamilton for the purpose of testing the atmos- 
pheric and other conditions of the locality for 
an observatory. Professor Newcomb replied 
that the most competent person in the country 
for making this examination was Mr. Burnham 
of Chicago, and recommended him for that 
duty. Mr. Burnham accepted the appointment 
and took his six-inch telescope, made by the 
Clarks, with him to California, and resided on 
Mount Hamilton for six weeks and made the 
observations needed. His full and interesting 
report on the subject was printed by the trus- 
tees in 1880. In October, 1881, with Professor 
Holden, he went out to Mount Hamilton again, 
by request of the trustees, to observe the transit 
of Mercury. On both of these occasions he dis- 
covered a large number of double stars, chiefly 
in the southern sky, which at northern obser- 
vatories are too low to be well seen. 

In connection with the observation of double 
stars it may be remarked that the extreme acute- 
ness of vision which enables one to prosecute 
such research with the highest success is a very 
rare gift; and the discovery of close doubles is 
its severest test. To measure a star — that is, 
to ascertain by means of the micrometer the 
distance and position angle of the companion 
with reference to the principal star — is one 
thing, and to find new and close doubles is a 
very different thing. Baron Dembowski, the 
most noted measurer of double stars, who re- 
ceived for this work the highest gold medal 
from the Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don in 1879, had no success as a discoverer, 
and confessed his inability to find new doubles. 
When, however, a new double had been found 
by another observer, and the distance and 
position angle of the companion approximately 
estimated, he could readily find and accurately 
measure it. When Mr. Asaph Hall, in 1877, 
had found the two satellites of Mars and de- 
scribed their positions, it was not difficult for 
any astronomer who had access to a large 
Clark telescope to find them and see all that 
Mr. Hall had seen. The whole difficulty was 
in seeing them for the first time. Besides the 
ability to see a difficult object, there is re- 
quired an intelligence and an experimental 
knowledge of the subject, which are as rare 
as the visual faculty itself. Some of the lower 
orders of animals have more acute vision than 
human beings; but they do not know all they 
see, or understand relations to other facts. 
They have plenty of sight, but are lacking 
insight. Mr. Burnham’s extraordinary powers 
in both these respects have made him the most 

















successful discoverer of close double stars who 
ever lived. 

The five great names in this department of 
astronomy are the two Herschels, Sir William 
and Sir John (father and son), the two Struves, 
Wilhelm and Otto (father and son again), and 
S. W. Burnham. In science a double star 
always retains the name of its discoverer and 
his catalogue number ; and, for brevity, a Greek 
letter is used to express his name, or, in the 
case of the younger Herschel and the younger 
Struve, two Greek letters. The Greek letter 
Beta is the designation of Burnham. In a 
star list, “ B 999” means Burnham’s double 
star, numbered 999 in his catalogue; “¥ 318,” 
Wilhelm Struve’s star, number 318; and “OY 
413,” Otto Struve’s star, number 413. Each 
star is described in the catalogues of their dis- 
coverers by right ascension, declination, mag- 
nitude, position angle, and distance, so that 
no astronomer in the future can lay claim to 
it. Mr. Burnham knows his thousand stars by 
name,— that is, by number,— and can speak 
of the peculiarities of each without referring to 
his catalogue. 

The known doubles are regularly and care- 
fully observed by many astronomers, and their 
measures, each with a recorded date, will after 
a time show whether the supposed companion 
has physical relations with the principal star. 
If there be no change in the position angle 
or distance, they are strangers to each other. 
If there be a change, the rate of orbital motion 
may be estimated when enough measures are 
collected. It is possible that two or more stars 
very distant from each other may fall in nearly 
the same line of sight, and have the appear- 
ance of a double or a triple star. In case, how- 
ever, of very close doubles, the chance of such 
a coincidence — one in many thousands — is 
so remote that there is almost a certainty that 
such doubles have physical relations and be- 
long to the same system. Measures extending 
over a series of years will determine the fact. 

Perhaps our readers may wish to know some- 


[SINCE writing the above, Professor Fraser has died. 
friend of the author, who codperated with him in the preparation of the original paper.— Ep1Tor. ] 
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thing of the personal characteristics of our am- 
ateur astronomer, and would inquire whether 
such incessant day and night work affects un- 
favorably his health and social habits. Does it 
make him a recluse ? Is he a martyr to science? 
Has he time for social intercourse, and a taste 
for any of the recreations and amusements 
which interest other persons? In reply it may 
be said briefly that few persons have such 
uniformly good and robust health as he; few 
love better the social intercourse of their 
friends, or are more sportive and entertaining 
in their conversation. Few play so many games, 
or play them so rapidly and so well as he. He 
carries with him no indications of a recluse 
or a martyr. Why should he ?—for his sci- 
entific pursuits come within the scope of his 
amusements. With strangers he has but little 
conversation, and rather avoids making new 
acquaintances. He never speaks of astronomy 
except the subject be introduced by others, 
and he never poses as a scientific man. Hence 
persons who have known him intimately for 
years have never suspected that he was any- 
thing more than a bright, agreeable compan- 
ion, and a good shorthand reporter. He loves 
nature; and nothing delights him more than 
to tramp and camp for weeks in the woods 
of Michigan, around Lake Superior, or among 
the Rocky Mountains, with a few genial friends, 
histrusty rifle,—for he is a noted rifle-shot,— 
and his photographic outfit. In the matter of 
instantaneous photography he has few rivals, 
and with his portable camera he has traveled 
through Europe shooting pictures from steam- 
boats and railroad trains. A competitive prize 
was offered in England for the best instan- 
taneous photograph. In a spirit of fun he sent 
some pictures, and a first prize was awarded him. 
The subject was a cat in the act of springing 
upon a bird. In late years he has studied 
photography in its application to astronomy. 
Few men have a more interesting family, a 
happier temperament, or get more enjoyment 
from life than our Amateur Astronomer. 


John Fraser. 


The article has been revised for the press by a 
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The Canal at Island No. 10. 


ON 





A REPLY FROM GENERAL SCHUYLER HAMILTON. 
To the EpiroR oF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
SIR: THe CENTURY MAGAZINE for February, 1889, 
contains a letter from Colonel George A. Williams, 
United States Army, speaking quite dogmatically of 
the origin of the canal above New Madrid which led 
to the capture of Island No. 10, and rather contempt- 
uously of the honor of suggesting the canal. Colonel 
Williams alleges the “ correct history ” to be that the 
canal was suggested by a saw-mill refugee named 
Morrison, who was taken from a raft. 

I regret that I was not afforded a hearing upon ¢his 
subject before Colonel Williams’s letter appeared. 

Its publication forces me to say that I never saw 
nor heard of the raft refugee Morrison, mentioned by 
Colonel Williams, and that the suggestion for a canal 
which I made to General Pope was original with me. 
I did not receive the idea, directly or indirectly, wholly 
or partly, from Colonel Williams, saw-mill Morrison, 
or from any one else. 

As part of the history of the canal incident, I beg 
space for the following extract from a letter written by 
me to B. J. Lossing, Esq., on the 7th of June, 1863: 

The following record of a conversation of Mr. Solo- 
mon Sturgis of Chicago, who contributed very liberally 
to the agnipaeet of the Sturgis rifles, I find in one of 
my letters dated March 31, 1862, It may not be uninter- 
esting in this connection. It was said to be character- 
istic. He said, addressing General Pope: ‘ General 
Pope, who suggested that plan? Tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; do not rob any man of 
the credit due him."" General Pope replied with a smile, 
‘General Hamilton suggested it, sir.’ Turning to me, 
he said, ‘‘ General Hamilton, was it honestly your own 
conception? Did no one hint it to you — no private, no 
corporal, no sergeant, no one?" On my replying, ‘* No 
one, sir,’’ he said: ‘‘ Sir, give me both your hands, I 
honor you forit; and, General Pope,”’ said he, ‘‘ you de- 
serve high honor for adopting so wise a suggestion."’ 

That is the record as I made it at the time, and it is 
true, 

Schuyler Hamilton, 
Late Maj.-Gen'l Vols., U. S. Army. 

New York Crry, March 31, 1889 

[Colonel Williams died at Newburg, N. Y., April 2, 1889.— 
Epiror. } 


An Early Suggestion to Arm Negroes for the 
Confederacy.! 

AS THERE has been a variety of opinion in relation 
to the status of negro slaves under the late Confederate 
States Government during the civil war, I transmit for 
your consideration, from an official letter-book, a copy 
of my official letter to Hon. C. W. Harper, chairman 
of a sub-committee of the Mississippi legislature, then 
in session at Jackson, Miss., expressing in brief my 
views as to the employment of slaves in the construc- 
tion of the military defenses of the State. It is per- 

1 See also the correspondence on this topic between General 
R. E. Lee and the Hon. Andrew Hunter printed in Tue Cent- 


uRY for August, 1888. The present article was written before 
that correspondence appeared.— EpiTor. 
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haps expedient to note that in the construction of the 
defenses at Port Hudson, which I had established 
during the month of August, soon after the battle of 
Baton Rouge, I found it necessary to impress slave 
laborers for the prosecution of the work; and to re- 
pair the defenses at Vicksburg, and in some measure 
extend them, I found it necessary to impress several 
hundred negro slaves. 

It was then a critical period with owners of slaves 
along the Mississippi River border, particularly above 
Vicksburg, where they were constantly menaced by 
predatory gunboats carrying off slaves, cotton, and 
supplies, without effective resistance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, in my preliminary orders it was necessary 
to restrict, or limit, the field for impressment to the 
Mississippi border, to which little or no opposition was 
manifested by planters, es pecially as this public service 
was supposed to give some degree of protection to 
their individual interests. 

In connection with the practical operation of this 
policy the legislative committee requested explicit 
official information as to my views ‘on this subject, 
a summary of which I embodied ina letter as follows : 


HEADQUARTERS FirsT DIsTRICT, 
DEPARTMENT Miss. & EAST LOUISIANA, 


JACKSON, Dec. 16, 1862. 
To Hon. C. W. Harper. 

Sir: In reply to your communication of the r4th inst., 
requesting information as to the number of slaves who 
might be advantageously used in connection with our 
military defenses in this State, will say that my own 
views on the subject go very much beyond what is thought 
to be politic by most gentlemen, but will in response 
confine myself within such limits of seeming propriety as 
may commend the subject to the good common sense of 
those who are to be affected by it. 

At this time, and until they shall be completed, one 
thousand negro men can and ought to be employed con- 
stantly on each of the works at Vicksburg, Port een, 
and Columbus, and two thousand more could be used in 
the supply and transportation departments; perhaps a 
thousand more — part women — could be employed for 
hospital purposes, 

Our railroads are in great need of repairs; a thousand 
negro laborers should be put upon them immediately and 
continuously employed. The construction and repairs 
of rolling stock, too, need much attention, and half the 
negro carpenters and blacksmiths in the State might be 
well employed upon it, and in the erection of buildings 
needed for many purposes. 

In this way, and by the employment of other servants 
as teamsters, laborers, cooks, nurses, watchmen, etc., 
with our armies in the field, the fighting strength of these 
armies might certainly be increased one-tenth, and al- 
though laborers in the field of the husbandman are as 
necessary as soldiers in the army, to enable them to prose- 
cute the war waged against us, I yet believe that ten 
thousand negroes might be spared from the former ser- 
vice in this State, without danger of too great reduction 
in agricultural supplies, and made almost if not quite as 
useful in the army and other public service as an equal 
number of white men. Asa system, I think it would be 
well to introduce into the service, as cooks, one negro for 
every ten soldiers. These servants, when the troops were 
absent from camp, could be made available as watchmen 
for camp and police duty, thus relieving so many soldiers 
for service in the field. 

Negroes thus employed should be organized in detach- 
ments and placed under the direction and control of per- 
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sons of well-known character, experienced in their 
management, and whose management and care should 
conform as nearly as might be to that of a prudent owner 
of slaves upon his own plantation. Without this, and 
unless much attention was given to the proper care and 
treatment of the slaves, great dissatisfaction would neces- 
sarily ensue amongst the owners, who, as a class, are 
always supposed to take great interest in everything per- 
taining to the comfort and welfare of their servants. 

The slaves, for the purposes mentioned, should, of 
course, be drawn according to some fixed rule from the 
entire body of slave owners in the State, and not taken 
from some small neighborhood or county locality. As 
the war in which we are now engaged was brought about, 
in a measure, for the protection of rights connected with 
slave property, I take for cry that those who own 
slaves are not only quite willing to render every personal 
service which the country may require, but will gladly 
show to those who own no slaves, and who so patriotic- 
ally swell the ranks of our armies, the greatest willing- 
ness to relieve them in every possible way from hardships 
incident to the service in which they are engaged by the 
substitution of slave labor when it can be done. This 
will be but their reasonable duty. 

These last remarks, though not called for by your 
special inquiries, are nevertheless given as reflections 
not entirely irrelevant. In truth, sir, did it not seem to 
excuse to some extent the avowed purpose of the Fed- 
eral Government to use the negro against us, if in their 
power, a small percentage of our male slaves should be 
made to act with their masters in the field against the com- 
mon enemy of both. I am quite sure that such an exhi- 
bition of confidence on our part would have a salutary 
effect in preventing the alienation and demoralization of 
that class of our people. . . . 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) DANIEL RUGGLES, 

Brigadier-General, P. A. C. S. 

Within a brief period the legislature of the State of 
Mississippiauthorized Governor Pettus to hold ten thou- 
sand slaves subject to the requisition of the President 
of the Confederate States, to be employed upon the mili- 
tary defenses of the State of Mississippi. During this 
period I was commanding the Department of Missis- 
sippi, as the successor of Major-General Earl Van Dorn, 
who had marched with an army, then recently organ- 
ized, to attack the Federal enemy at Corinth. 

In the meantime, and in anticipation of summary 
action of the legislature of Mississippi, I had occasion 
to send dispatches to Richmond by a distinguished 
volunteer aide-de-camp, to whom I confided my views 
in relation to the employment of slaves for manual la- 
bor in connection with our military defenses, and with 
the view of the gradual enrollment of selected slaves 
for bearing arms for service with armies in the field. 

It was contemplated that exemplary conduct by the 
slave, and faithful service in the field, would entitle 
him to a well-defined and liberal personal reward. 

On his return, my aide-de-camp informed me that no 
member of the Confederate cabinet appeared to give the 
subject favorable consideration. 

Thus our earliest effort systematically to utilize and 
enroll negro slaves in the Confederate armies for 
service in the field proved abortive. 

FreperickspurG, Va. Daniel Ruggles. 


Strength of the Confederate Army at Gettysburg. 


Tue Army of Northern Virginia by its return of May 
31, 1863, numbered present for-duty, officers and men : 
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Alexander’s and Garnett’s battalions of artillery are 
not included in this return. Alexander’s battalion had 
twenty-six guns, Garnett’s fifteen. Estimating them 
at the same number of men per gun as in the battalions 
reporting gives 935 to add to the total, making the line- 
of-battle strength of the army, 31st May, 75,413, with 
247 pieces of artillery. 

Early in June the army was reénforced by the 
infantry brigade of General J. J. Pettigrew from the 
Department of Richmond, with 3685 officers and men 
for duty, and the brigade of General Joseph R. Davis, 
from the Department of North Carolina, with 2577 for 
duty. The strength of these brigades is taken from the 
return of the Department of Richmond and of North 
Carolina for May 31,1863. Corse’s brigade of Pickett’s 
division and one of Pettigrew’s regiments, about 2200 
in all, were left at Hanover Junction. Three of General 
Early’s regiments, numbering, according to an article 
by that officer in Vol. V. of the Southern Historical 
Society papers, 919 for duty, were detached at Win- 
chester to guard prisoners and garrison that place. 
The 25th Virginia of Johnson’s division, and the 31st 
Virginia of Early’s division, which had been on detached 
service since April 20, rejoined their commands near 
Winchester with 700 men for duty, and at the same 
place the 2d Maryland battalion was added to Johnson’s 
division. Major Goldsborough, in his history of the 
“ Maryland Line,” says it took 500 men into action at 
Gettysburg. The Confederate infantry that crossed 
the Potomac, assuming that the gain by recruits, con- 
scripts, and return of convalescent, furloughed, and 
detached men was offset by the small loss at Winches- 
tey and by sickness and desertion, was 64,000, 

The cavalry was reénforced at Winchester by the 
1st Maryland battalion, 300 strong, and by the brigade 
of General A. G. Jenkins, 1800 for duty. General 
Imboden, with a force which, in an article in “The 
Galaxy” for April, 1871, he states as “about 2100 
effective mounted men and a six-gun battery,”’ joined 
the army at Chambersburg. The commands of Mosby 
and Gilmore were also attached to the cavalry. 

Two batteries of six guns each were added to the 
artillery: one, the Baltimore Light Artillery, at Win- 
chester; one came with Imboden. 

The Confederate army in the Gettysburg campaign 
had for duty in round numbers at least 
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and on the field of Gettysburg eighty thousand men. 
The loss of the army is incompletely given in the 
report of its Medical Director, printed in the Appendix 
to the Comte de Paris’s history of the battle as 20,448. 
In Pettigrew’s brigade, and probably in other brigades 
of Hill’s corps, the losses for the first day only are 
given. The reports of the corps commanders, which 
can be found in Vols. II. and X. of the Southern His- 

torical Society papers, give the casualties as follows: 
Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 





Longstreet’s corps .........-933 45453 2,273 
Ewell’s i ebeaeek 30 eo 1,350 
A. P. Hill’s “ . Ve 49 4,2 3,544 
2,712 12,818 7,467 22,997 


The loss of the cavalry is nowhere ageurately given. 
From Beverly Ford to Upperville inclusive it was 995. 
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At Gettysburg four brigades report losses aggregating 
240. There was not a day from July 1 to July 20 when 
some portion of the cavalry was not engaged. Three 
thousand is not an overestimate of its loss in the 
campaign. 

The total loss of Lee’s army in June and July, 1863, 
was not less than 26,000. 
Cincinnati, O. E. C. Dawes. 

** Stonewall Jackson's Intentions at Harper's Ferry.” 


IN an article which appeared in your magazine in 
June, 1886, written by General John G, Walker, late 
of the Confederate army, entitled “ Harper’s Ferry 
and Sharpsburg,” the statement is made by the author 
that he received a signal order from General Stonewall 
Jackson not to open fire on Harper’s Ferry unless 
forced to do so, as he (Jackson) designed to summon the 
Federal commander to surrender, and, should he re- 
fuse, to give him time to remove non-combatants and 
then carry the place by assault. This statement, I 
am told, has been questioned by General Bradley 
T. Johnson and Colonel H. Kyd Douglas, and the 
object of this note is to confirm General Walker’s 
statement.1 I was at the time assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral of the division commanded by General Walker, 
and was present on Loudoun Heights when the order 
in question was received; and I recollect that in conse- 
quence of its receipt the fire of our guns, which had 
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John Bright. 


OME of us still have vivid recollections of that 
agony of blood and sweat through which the great 
North American Republic vindicated its right and title 
to nationality. It had fixed its boundaries and de- 
fended them successfully against assaults from abroad ; 
now it was to prove to the world that those boundaries 
were not to be broken down by any force from within. 
Though a new generation has come into being since 
then, twenty-five years are too few to make us forget 
how the scales, which had been so long in dubious bal- 
ance, began to settle slowly towards the side of the 
maintenance of the Union; nor can they make us 
forget how the waiting-time was broken again and 
again by the ring of good cheer in the words of the 
dead leader whose thoroughly English name heads 
this article. 

The American people will not remember John Bright 
best as the opponent of the Corn Laws, as the uncom- 
promising free trader, as the friend of oppressed 
nationalities everywhere, or as the man who dared 
denounce the Crimean war, though it cost him his 
seat in the House of Commons; they will remember him 
better as men remember him who stands their friend 
when most they need a friend. There was a time 


_ when, in Bright’s own words at Birmingham, “ nearly 


§00,000 persons — men, women, and children —at this 


1 For the comments by Geog Johnson and Colonel Douglas 
see The Century War Book, “ Battles and Leaders of the Cwil 
War,” Vol. II., p. 615 ef seg. 
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been in position from an early hour in the morning, 
was withheld until the afternoon, and was not then 
opened until the Federal batteries on Bolivar Heights 
opened on the infantry force of General Walker, under 
the command of Colonel (now Senator) Ransom. 

My three years’ daily intercourse with General Jack- 
son at the Virginia Military Institute makes me con- 
fident that, in giving his signal orders, he would 
neither consult with his subordinates near him nor in- 
form them what orders he had given or would give 
under the circumstances; therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that the orders sent to General Walker were not 
known. The knowledge of the contradiction of General 
Walker’s statement has just reached me. Hence the 
tardiness of my confirmation of its substantial accuracy. 


William A. Smith. 
“A Question of Command at Franklin.” 


WE have received from General D. S. Stanley a 
letter in reply to General Cox’s statement in THE 
CENTURY for February, 1889 (page 630). In this 
letter General Stanley denies that he retired from the 
field of Franklin after he had been wounded, or that 
General Cox was the senior officer of the line from the 
time Wagner's troops were driven back until the battle 
was entirely ended. General Cox, however, does not 
recede from his position on these points. The details 
of the controversy cannot be given here.— EDITOR. 
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moment are saved from the utmost extremes of famine, 
not a few of them from death, by the contributions which 
they are receiving from all parts of the country.’’ There 
was but one barrier —the blockade — between this hun- 
gry people and the prosperity which abundant cotton 
would bring them; and there were voices in plenty to 
urge them to bid their Government attempt to break 
the blockade. Noone can say that it was John Bright’s 
eloquence which held Lancashire to the conviction 
that its permanent interest was in the success of the 
American experiment; but it is certain that John 
Bright’s eloquence lost nothing in effectiveness from 
the fact that he had given up his income, and allowed 
his six cotton-mills to stand idle rather than say one 
word which would even embarrass the American peo- 
ple in the throes of their struggle for national existence. 

John Bright was as absolutely destitute of fear as 
John Knox. He was not to be moved by any social 
pressure from telling workingmen the truth, as he 
understood it, about the hopes which filled many Eng- 
lish high places for the downfall of the American 
Republic. “ Privilege,” said heto them in 1863, “thinks 
it has a great interest in it, and every morning, with 
blatant voice, it comes into your streets and curses the 
American Republic. Privilege has beheld an afflicting 
spectacle for many years past. It has beheld thirty 
million men, happy and prosperous, without emperor, 
without king, without the surroundings of a court, 
without great armies and great navies, without great 
debt, and without great taxes. And Privilege has shud- 




















dered at what might happen to old Europe if this 
grand experiment should succeed.”’ All his arguments 
to English workingmen might be summed up in one 
of his pregnant sentences: “My countrymen who 
work for your living — remember this: there will be one 
wild shriek of freedom to startle all mankind if that 
American Republic should be overthrown.” 

Itis not as the mere friend of America that Americans 
should remember John Bright; he was the advocate 
of his own country, and of all mankind, when he sup- 
ported the principle for which the war for the Union 
was waged. If the “federation of the world,” which 
was to put an end to wars and hereditary warriors and 
privileged classes everywhere, was not yet possible, it 
was to the interest of peace that one nationality should 
control central North America and banish war from 
its jurisdiction. And so John Bright, the man of 
peace, was the vigorous champion of the most devas- 
tating war of his time. His work was even bolder 
than this, more consistent beneath an apparent incon- 
sistency: it was from the sternest sense of duty that 
he, the typical Englishman, brought his indictment 
against the English Government, the English blockade- 
runners, and a part at least of the English Liberal 
party. It was a greater crime in his eyes to condone 
attacks upon the republican idea than even to imagine 
the death of the king; and he did not stop to measure 
his words when he spoke of it. ‘‘ We supply the ships ; 
we supply the arms, the munitions of war; we give 
aid and comfort to this foulest of all crimes. English- 
men only do it. They are English Liberal newspapers 
only which support this stupendous iniquity. They 
are English statesmen only, who profess to be Liberal, 
who have said a word in favor of the authors of this 
now enacting revolution in America.” And the Eng- 
lish Liberals have come to see clearly that John Bright’s 
denunciation of his Government and party was only a 
wise preference of his country’s highest good to her 
temporary and short-sighted whim. 

His own countrymen may well regret that in his 
later years he lagged so far behind his pupils; that 
the veneering of surface dignity, which he had so often 
stripped from others, was so quick to take fire from 
the criticisms of Irish members ; and that, among the 
leaders in the last great revolution in English public 
opinion, the picture of John Bright should be turned 
to the wall. But, after all, his name is even more the 
property of the world than of England; and the world, 
and especially the American quarter of it, has had no 
reason to veil the face of him who loved and served 
God and man first, and his own country afterwards. It 
can only take the long list of great names that the 
English stock has given it, Alfred and Sir Simon of 
Montfort, More, Latimer, and Bunyan, Eliot, Hamp- 
den, Cromwell, and Blake, Pitt, Wellington, and 
Nelson, Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Cobden, and add 
to it a name which shall not be least in the list, that of 
John Bright. 


The New States. 


ONE of the acts of the Fiftieth Congress, almost in 
its closing hours, was the passage of a comprehensive 
Enabling Act, granting permission, on certain nominal 
conditions, for the formation of the four new States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton. There can be no doubt whatever that the con- 
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ditions will be punctually fulfilled, that the privileges 
and responsibilities of State-hood will be very gladly 
accepted, and that the “ new constellation,” which be- 
gan its course with thirteen States, will number forty- 
two during the first year of its second century under 
the Constitution. 

It iseasy enough to misunderstand the sense in which 
this increase of States is mentioned by Americans. The 
numerical increase is itself indicative of afar larger in- 
crease in other forms. When there were but thirteen 
States, they hugged the Atlantic coast so closely that 
every one of them might have been called a salt-water 
State. As the roll of States has grown longer, it has 
meant that the center of population was moving west- 
ward, that orderly government and all the forces of 
civilization were creeping along the Gulf of Mexico and 
the shore of the Great Lakes, across the Mississippi, 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains to the Golden Gate. 
Each successive admission of a new State has been a 
milestone in the march of the American people to- 
wards the dominion of the continent. Now the system 
of States, which once only fringed the Atlantic, extends 
with but a single break across the continent. The in- 
crease of the number of States is so evidently parallel 
with the country’s growth from a population of three 
millions to one of sixty millions, from poverty to wealth, 
from insignificance to respect, that a foreigner may be 
pardoned for thinking that the ideas were meant to be 
equivalent. He is apt to say, like Mr. Arnold: What 
of it? Are numbers the summum bonum? Was not 
your country happier when it was poorer, and more 
respectable when it was less respected ? Better wish for 
a seduction in the number of your States, if there is any 
hope that such a reduction will bring you back your 
Washingtons, Jays, and Marshalls. 

The Arnold interpretation may be a natural one, 
but it is exceedingly discreditable to the intelligence 
either of those to whom it is addressed or of him who 
makes it. The first of the alternative conclusions is im- 
probable: the American has not usually been found 
guilty in other matters of such stupidity as would be 
implied necessarily in a glorification of mere numbers 
or size. He does not rate the Chinese Empire above 
Switzerland for intelligence, or the Russian Empire 
above the British for freedom. He cannot mean that 
he has any overweening pride in the number forty-two, 
as intrinsically superior to the number thirteen. The 
first business of an acute critic should have been to 
seek out the American’s real reason for satisfaction 
in the growth of his country; and, as regards the num- 
ber of States, the real reason is not far to seek. 

It is a cardinal article of belief among peoples of 
European stock that the dark ages are over in their 
case. And yét medievalism is still most powerful with 
most of them in the intense belief of the governing or 
influential classes that it is better for the mass of the 
people to be governed than to govern themselves. 
“Constitutionalism” is represented at most in the 
dealings of the hereditary element with the legislative 
body at the capital: the peasant’s advanced liberty 
consists rather in his share in the choice of the legis- 
lative body than in the development of his local gov- 
ernment. Is there no value in that privilege of local 
self-government for which men are willing in Russia 
to brave the terrors of the bastion and of Siberia? 
—for which in France they seem to be willing to 
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surrender the shadow, if not the substance, of the 
national republic ? — for which, in every country, the 
awakening human mind longs as a higher privilege 
than any national system can give? This privilege 
has been extended by the American system of self- 
governing States, without a struggle, without the 
repression of a single revolutionary throe of human- 
kind, with the very minimum of human unhappiness, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, over all central North 
America. Surely no political result has ever furnished 
more conclusive evidence of the advisability of leaving 
a people to work out their own natural solution of 
their own political problems. It is this crowning suc- 
cess of the American system, in some respects the 
crowning success of the century, which is summed up 
and embodied in the growth from thirteen to forty- 
two States. And Americans have a right to be proud 
of it. 

There is, perhaps, a technical question whether the 
admission of the new States is so far accomplished by 
the mere Enabling Act that their representative stars 
may properly be placed on the flag for the approaching 
Fourth of July. It is not probable, however, that the 
question wil] ever assume any practical importance. 
The older States of the Union will not be apt to cavil 
on points of etiquette in the welcome with which they 
meet their new sisters, or to stickle on the exact loca- 
tion of the threshold. The field of forty-two stars may 
not be legal for Federal agencies until next year, but 
there is assuredly nothing illegal in the prior recog- 
nition by States and private persons of the practical 
relations of the new States to the remainder of the 
Union. Such a recognition would be at the worst but 
a brief and passing irregularity; and that is hardly to 
be placed in the scale opposite to the comity of States. 
The fortunate design of our national flag enables the 
older States to signalize at once the cordiality with 
which they add to the roll of their sisterhood the 
names of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington. 


How to Preserve the Forests. 


ApLaN for the conservation of the forests on the lands 
which belong to the nation has recently been presented 
by “Garden and Forest.” Almost the only forests 
remaining on the public lands are those of the moun- 
tain region of the Pacific States, and these forests have 
a special interest and value because of their relation to 
the agricultural capacity of a vast extent of country 
lying along the streams which have their sources in 
these mountain woods. These regions adjacent to the 
streams, or near enough to be irrigated from them, are 
not fertile in their present arid condition; but they are 
capable of great productiveness. All the elements of 
fertility are in the soil in abundant proportions, except 
water. This can be supplied only by irrigation. It does 
not come to these thirsty lands naturally, by rainfall, 
but must be assisted by the ingenious devices of man 
on its way to thousands of fields which will thus be 
made to blossom as the rose, where nature, unhelped, 


_ leaves wide expanses desert and unproductive. This 


water, which is the magical element by which this 
wilderness is transformed intoa fruitful and populous 
country, is stored in the everlasting hills, where the 
rivers have their springs, and the forests are its natural 
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custodians and distributers. The water supply is 
abundant, and while the forests stand guard around 
the sources of the rivers, their flow is as everlasting as 
the hills themselves. 

A mountain forest has more functions than most 
people have considered. It covers the hills with a 
vast mat or net-work of living root-fibers, and holds 
in place the ever-accumulating mass of mold and de- 
composing vegetable matter, which absorbs and retains 
the water of the rainfall and the melting snows. Such 
a forest is a great sponge, which receives all the water 
that falls on the mountains, and allows it to escape 
gradually, so as to maintain the steady flow of the 
rivers which it feeds. A forest is thus a natural reser- 
voir for the storage and distribution of the water which 
falls upon it; and it is far more efficient, as well as far 
more economical, than any system of artificial storage 
reservoirs that can be substituted for it. If the forest 
is removed, this mighty sponge is destroyed, and there 
is then nothing to perform its function of holding back 
the water, which will rush down in overwhelming 
floods and torrents. 

The first thing to be noted is that the water will thus 
all run away at once, at a time when but little of it is 
wanted, and there will be little or none of it left for the 
season when it is most needed. The rivers which have 
been fed by the mountain springs will soon be dry a 
great part of the year. 

The next thing to be observed is that when the 
forests are destroyed the hills themselves are not ever- 
lasting. When the great sponge-like mass or cap of 
living root-fibers, mold, and decaying vegetation which 
the forest held in place as a crown for the hills is de- 
stroyed, the mountains themselves begin to crumble 
and melt away. The soil which for thousands of years 
has been meshed and matted along the steep slopes 
and around the shoulders of the hills has now nothing 
to keep it in place, and it begins to slip and sink away. 
When it is heaviest with accumulated water whole 
hillsides are dislodged from their supporting frame- 
work of rocks, and descend with resistless force to 
the plain below, carrying ruin in their path, and leay- 
ing the once beautiful face of the mountain seamed 
and scarred. The rivers are choked, their channels 
silted up, and the valleys and adjacent plains are buried 
irrecoverably beneath the vast accumulations of sand, 
gravel, and débris which the resistless annual floods 
bring down from the dissolving hills. 

All this has been tried in every part of the civilized 
world, with the same unvarying result. There appears 
to be serious danger that these disastrous and fatal ex- 
periments will be repeated in our treatment of the 
mountain forests of the western part of our country; 
but as the forests now belong to the nation they should 
be effectively guarded against the short-sighted selfish- 
ness which would thus ruin them, and, by destroying 
them, forever prevent the development of the regions 
along the course of the streams below. 

The plan proposed by “Garden and Forest” for 
the protection of these important forests embraces 
three essential features. 

The first is the immediate withdrawal from sale of 
all forest lands belonging to the nation. 

The second step is to commit to the United States 
army the care and guardianship of the nation’s forests. 
It is shown in the article referred to that there is in 
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time of peace no other work of national defense or 
protection so valuable as this which the army can per- 
form, and that the national forests cannot be adgquately 
guarded and protected by any other means. VIt is ob- 
vious that the measures which have been tried, includ- 
ing those now in operation, or nominally in operation, 
have proved almost entirely ineffective. The officers of 
the army are picked men, educated at the expense of 
the nation, and already in its paid service. 

The third step in this plan is the appointment by the 
President of “ a commission to make a thorough exam- 
ination of the condition of the forests belonging to the 
nation, and of their relation to the agricultural interests 
of the regions through which the streams flow which 
have their sources in these forests, and to report with 
the facts observed a comprehensive plan for the pres- 
ervation and management of the public forests, includ- 
ing a system for the training, by the Government, of 
a sufficient number of foresters for the national for- 
est service. . A National School of Forestry 
should be established at a suitable place in one of the 
great mountain forests on the public lands, and its 
equipment should be as thorough and adequate for its 
purpose as is that of the National Military Academy 
at West Point.” 

The plan thus proposed has the merit of being prac- 
tical, and of providing the means and instruments for 
its own effective and successful administration. 

Nothing else at once so direct and efficient, and so 
thoroughly adapted to accomplish these most impor- 
tant objects, has hitherto been presented for the con- 
sideration and action of the American people in 
connection with this department of our national in- 
terests. It should be adopted and put in operation as 
soon as possible. 


The Dark Continent. 


FRoM the beginning of time, men have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of Africa only such 
conceptions as darkness, ignorance, helplessness, and 
the opportunity of oppression. Sir John Hawkins and 
the Roman conqueror of centuries before may have 
had little else in common, but they agreed in their 
belief that Africa and the Africans were fair game, the 
storehouse from which were to be drawn supplies of 
slaves, and in which Rob Roy’s was the only law. 

Since the Pharaohs’ kingdom, with its supplies of 
grain to the Mediterranean region, and Carthage, with 
its more universal commercial intercourse, international 
relations have for centuries felt hardly any disturbing 
influences from the side of Africa, with the exception 
of the den of pirates so long permitted to exist in the 
Barbary States. Lord Salisbury’s recent invidious 
speech about “ black men” and their implied incapac- 
ity for national or international affairs, though applied 
to Hindus, was merely another curious survival of 
the feeling of absolute contempt bred from centuries 
of supreme international indifference to everything 
African except the plunder of Africa. This indifference 
was the product of the feeling that international inter- 
ests and the balance of power were purely European 
affairs, a feeling which does not really date from 
the struggles of William and Louis, but from time im- 
memorial,— from that time, at least, when the head- 
long retreat of the Persian from the shores of Greece 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 41. ; 
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gave the first great shock to rudimentary international 
relations. From that time international law has vir- 
tually been founded on the notion that international 
rights were confined to the nations of Europe, while 
the nations of other continents had at best only inter- 
national privileges. 

One may well fancy the rudeness of the shock that 
would have been given to this notion by the appearance 
and geometrical increase of the great American Re- 
public but for the self-control of the latter power, 
Silas Deane’s wish for three thousand miles of fire 
between Europe and America has been pretty fairly 
fulfilled so far as international law is concerned; and 
diplomacy has been permitted to assume that the 
center and circumference of all its real rights and 
interests are in Europe. It has often been wondered 
that American diplomacy should have been so con- 
stantly successful; perhaps the wonder would be less 
if one could weigh exactly the natural desire of the 
diplomacy of the old school to maintain the status 
guo in order to neutralize its American rival by 
granting all the latter’s reasonable demands, and 
thus to retain to itself the appearance of its ancient 
exclusiveness. 

Circumstances seem to be forming new combinations 
to shock the solidity of the status guo. Not only are 
torpedo-boats, iron-clads, and perfected weapons and 
munitions at the service of any government that has 
money to buy them, but some governments, once 
accounted only barbarous, have come to know and 
value these tools of destruction and to use them as a 
defense. The Japanese army and navy must now be 
reckoned with by Russia and England in any gen- 
eral war in which these two rivals take part. China, 
which once relied on junks, gingals, and stink-pots for 
the extermination of the foreign devils, now patrols 
her own seas with well-appointed squadrons of iron- 
clads, and doubtless will not wait for European per- 
mission to take advantage of the earliest opportunity 
to settle up several long-standing accounts. Cases of 
the kind are numerous and striking, though those who 
talk so glibly of a “general European war ”’ seem to 
ignore them and to imagine that international circum- 
stances have not changed since the general European 
peace was made in 1815. 

The share of the Dark Continent in the new cir- 
cumstances thus far has been mainly commercial. He 
who can teach the black man to want and wear one 
shirt where none was worn before brings a wide and 
welcome increase to the markets of European produ- 
cers; and it is shameful to be compelled to add that 
Christian nations have found a still richer mine in fas- 
tening upon Africa the love for distilled liquors, Under 
such auspices the Congo State has been born; but is 
it certain or probable that this is to be the end of all 
for Africa? Everything seems to portend an epoch of 
European colonization in the Dark Continent, mod- 
eled on the Congo State; but there are some consid- 
erations to the contrary. 

Africa, like every other continent, has races of every 
type. It has its races of cowards, and its militant, con- 
quering peoples. In the natural process, the former 
should go down and the latter come to the surface of 
things. We are apt to judge all Africans by the for- 
mer type. But Lord Wolseley should know the black 
man as a fighter, if any one does; and he has recently 
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put on record! his testimony to the courage and de- 
termination with which the really military black races 
face any odds in battle. Our own civil war moreover 
has borne testimony to the superb fighting qualities of 
the African. In the very month in which Wolseley’s 
testimony appeared, it received striking confirmation 
in the affair at Suakin, in which the negro allies of the 
English forces did so unfairly large a proportion of 
the fighting; and there are further confirmatory cases 
in the African warfare of the past, familiar enough to 
show that the Dark Continent has an abundance of 
the raw material for organized armies. And it is more 
than probable that the militant African will be as com- 
petent as our American Indian to handle modern 
weapons and munitions. 

Why, then, when educated leaders shall be devel- 
oped, should not Africa, in her turn, evolve govern- 
ments as capable as China or Japan of throwing some 
weight into any general disturbance of the interna- 
tional balance? The possible wealth of Africa is im- 
measurably beyond that from which the far eastern 
powers have armed themselves. When we hear of 
Chinese and Japanese war fleets now, the conception 
of them has gradually become familiar ; but the con- 
ception of them would have seemed about as strange 
thirty years ago as that ofa Zulu squadron of iron-clads 
would seem to us now. It is certain that if any Afri- 
can power should come to have ambition enough to 
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American Literature.? 


HOEVER wil! read through this big work, of 
which seven volumes are now issued, will have 
gained a knowledge of American history, not so con- 
nected, but much more vivid than he can get from Ban- 
croft or Hildreth. And the best way to study history 
is in the documents. The editors have given a liberal 
interpretation to the word literature; indeed, they have 
been forced to do so, for it is not much more than half a 
century that literature as a fine art has been practiced 
in this country with any success. 

The first two volumes cover the colonial period and 
follow the time division adopted by Tyler in his un- 
finished “ History of American Literature,” being de- 
voted respectively to the years 1607-1675, and 1676- 
1764 (Tyler makes it 1607-1676 and 1677-1765). The 
dividing line between the first and second colonial 
period is Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia and King 
Philip’s War in New England. These volumes, in fact, 
make an excellent supplement to Professor Tyler’s 
work without in the least taking its place, since they 
consist merely of selections from colonial writers with 
no comment, and no biographical matter beyond the 
dates and places of birth and death. In this respect 
the “ Library” differs from such standard collections 
as Duyckinck’s and Griswold’s. It is not a cyclopedia; 

1 “Fortnightly Review,’’ December, 1888. 

2 A Library of American Literature, from the Earliest Settle. 
ment to the Present Time. Compiled and Edited ay, Senos 


Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. ten vol- 
umes. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1888. 
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form such a fleet, no European power would have any 
more scruple in seeking its aid by alliance than the 
Roman emperor had in accepting the tax from an un- 
savory source, and for the same reason. 

It may be, of course, that all such speculations are 
less than idle; that the African is hopelessly a child 
or a Slave; that the destiny of the Dark Continent is 
only to be exploited for the benefit of the other conti- 
nents; and that the relations between Europe and 
Africa are always to be commercial only, and never in 
any wise international. It is well to notice, however, 
that this last hypothesis has already been relied upon 
in the case of China and Japan, and that it already 
seems to be proving somewhat delusive. One cannot 
feel certain that the other hypotheses above stated are 
not equally or more delusive. Certainly Africa shows 
no signs of supine acquiescence in a commercial fate. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians are 
still chipping at the edges of the Dark Continent, 
and seem to find advance into the interior unexpect- 
edly difficult. There may yet be the seeds of stirring 
international episodes in the Basuto, the Zulu, or the 
Ashanti, as Wolseley describes them; or in the men 
of whom he uses these astonishingly strong words : 
“Tam certain our men would much prefer to fight the 
best European troops rather than the same number of 
African warriors who were under the influence of Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism.” 
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it gives, in general, longer extracts, and its material is 
chosen with a nicer taste and from a more modern point 
of view. 

A glance at the contents of the successive volumes in 
the series will enable the reader to follow the growth of 
the American mind and the development of a native 
society and a civilization which, if in the main derived 
from Europe, is also in a degree original. In the first 
volume, as was to be expected, the place of honor is 
given to that delightful soldier of fortune, Captain John 
Smith, of the Virginia Adventurers; and the greater 
part of the book is allotted to narratives of voyages, re- 
ports of life in the New World sent back to England, 
journals like Bradford’s and Winthrop’s, the sermons 
and theological writings of New England divines such 
as Hooker and Cotton, and descriptions of the Indians. 
This was the age of settlement and discovery, and the 
authors represented in this volume were all born in 
England and in great part reared there. Perhaps the 
most important names after those already mentioned 
are Roger Williams and John Eliot, the apostle to 
the Indians. In New England, theology seems to have 
formed the sole intellectual interest of the people and 
almost the daily business of their lives. The Cambridge 
platform ; theletters of persecuted Quakers, “ written in 
the common gaol in the bloody town of Boston”’; the 
punning epitaphs composed upon deceased ministers 
by their survivors; and the metrical horrors of the 
famous “Bay Psalm Book” (1640), the first book 
printed in America, round out the picture of early 
colonial life in New England and deepen one’s thank- 

















fulness that one is only a descendant of the Puritans. 
But the great interest of their subject-matter and the 
earnestness of their spirit redeem the work of these 
ancient annalists and preachers from absolute dullness. 
Now and then there is a touch of quaintness, of sim- 
plicity or grave humor, or a bit of graphic narrative 
which seems like a concession to worldly-mindedness 
and engages the modern reader. Mistress Anne Brad- 
street, “The Tenth Muse,” our first if not really our 
worst poet, is not so amusing as the Sweet Singer of 
Michigan. Nathaniel Ward, “ The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam,” is a humorist of that distressing variety 
which abounded in the generation of Thomas Fuller, 
and is not to be compared with Artemus the Delicious. 
But Captain John Underhill is a pleasant soul, and 
Thomas Morton of Merrymount has some contempo- 
raneous human interest as a foil to the Puritans, and, 
if for no other reason, then because Hawthorne has 
made such good use of him in his “ Maypole of Merry- 
mount.” There is, in truth, a legendary and almost 
mythological air about this Merrymount episode. 

In the second volume we reach the first native Amer- 
ican writers, The Calvinistic gloom of the Puritans takes 
astill deeper tinge, and we are met on the threshold with 
Michael Wigglesworth’s “ Day of Doom”’— thatstrange 
New English Znferno which once made thousands of 
readers shudder and now makes an occasional one 
laugh, or would make him laugh were it not for a cer- 
tain intensity and sincerity, amounting almost to poetic 
imagination, under its hard, literal diction and doggerel 
verse. 

Thirty years later and this Calvinistic blackness gets 
a streak of blood across it, and we come to the Salem 
witch-killings — the internal, as Indian massacres were 
the external, tragedy of colonial New England. In- 
crease and Cotton Mather— what Tyler calls “the 
dynasty of the Mathers ””—are the prominent figures in 
the literature of this period. The “ Magnalia” is the 
great book of old New England. Its author was 
pedantic, vain, bigoted, and superstitious. His book is 
crabbed enough in style, but it is full of meat, and may 
be relished to-day by readers.with a strong stomach. 
The editors have done well in giving among their other 
selections from Cotton Mather his account of Captain 
Phips’s adventure in raising the wreck of a Spanish 
treasure ship from a reef near Hispaniola. The whole 
life of Phips, as told in the “ Magnalia,” reads like a 
romance. Judge Sewall’s confession of his guilt in the 
witchcraft matter is given, and also the indignant ex- 
posure of the whole business of Mather’s “ Invisible 
World,” by Robert Calef, a Boston merchant, whose 
sanity, in contrast with the wretched credulity of the 
ministers and magistrates, imports a little of the eigh- 
teenth-century 4/aircissement into the darkness of the 
seventeenth. The editors, for some reason, have not 
included the fine passage from Sewall’s “ Phznom- 
mena ”’ which Whittier has versified and which Pro- 
fessor Tyler quotes in his “ History.”” Room might 
have been made, too, for an extract from Higginson's 
“Attestation to Cotton Mather’s Magnalia,” which 
contains some really eloquent writing. 

Narratives of captivity among the Indians, and 
ballads of Lovewell’s Fight and of the French and 
Indian War, continue, in this volume, the history of 
the gradual extinction of the aborigines begun in the 
first. Although the Indians had ceased to be a serious 
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menace to the advance of the English settlements, they 
were in some respects more formidable to outlying 
towns, like Deerfield, than they had been in the days 
of the Pequot and King Philip’s wars, being organized 
and supplied with fire-arms by their French allies. 
The opening up of the Carolinas and the survey of the 
Dismal Swamp furnish new fields to the literature of 
exploration and wild adventure. In the eighteenth 
century Puritanism finds its most spiritual and most 
logical expression in Jonathan Edwards, who must be 
pronounced, upon the whole, the greatest name in our 
strictly colonial period. Edwards’s limpid style and 
“thatinward sweetness ”’ in his “ sense of divine things” 
give a beauty to some of his pages which makes them 
the nearest approach to pure literature in the writings 
of American theologians before Channing. Copious 
and judicious selections are given from Hubbard’s 
“History of New England” and from the Virginia 
historians Beverly and Stith, whose more formal works 
now began to take the place of contemporary journals 
like Bradford’s and Winthrop’s. Finally, towards the 
end of the volume, we reach the first American drama- 
tist, Thomas Godfrey of Philadelphia, whose tragedy 
“The Prince of Parthia” (1765) has nothing to recom- 
mend it to curiosity except its date. 

The third volume is devoted to the literature of the 
Revolution (1765-1787). Politics now takes the first 
place, hitherto occupied by theology, and even the ser- 
mons of the time have a strong tinge of patriotism. 
Franklin is the great figure of the volume. He was the 
first American man of letters who gained a European 
reputation, except, possibly, Edwards; the first intel- 
lectual product of the New World that could be meas- 
ured against those of the old by the same standards 
without allowances or qualifications. The selections 
from Franklin are fairly representative of his many- 
sided activity. They include several of his papers 
on electricity, letters on public questions and private 
opinions, amusing trifles like “The Whistler,” and 
the “ Dialogue between Franklin and the Gout,’’ and 
passages from “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” and from 
the still popular “ Autobiography,” the most humanly 
interesting American book of the last century. The 
spirit of Franklin and of his age was very different 
from that of Mather or of Jonathan Edwards. He was 
émancipé —a deist and a utilitarian, distinctly secular 
and unspiritual. In his inventiveness, thrift, common 
sense, and practicality he stands out as the “ primal 
Yankee.” Matthew Arnold, who praised the crystal 
clearness of his English, thought him the most charac- 
teristic American in literature. 

The eighteenth-century rebound from the religious 
tension of the seventeenth is seen also in the writings 
of other American deists, like Jefferson, ““Tom”’ Paine, 
and Ethan Allen, The political writings and speeches 
of these and other patriots, such as Otis, Washington, 
the Adamses, Patrick Henry, Jay, Josiah Quincy, etc., 
make up the bulk of the volume. Revolutionary songs 
and ballads, both Whig and Tory, and documents like 
the Declaration of Independence, give fullness to the 
historic view of the period. The Loyalist side is repre- 
sented by extracts from Governor Hutchinson, James 
Rivington, the official Tory printer of the “ Gazette,” and 
the famous “ History of Connecticut,” by Rev. Samuel 
Peters, the source of unnumbered slanders on the 
land of steady habits. There are eight pages from 
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the diary of John Woolman, that ancient New Jersey 
Friend and abolitionist, whose quaint sweetness of 
spirit made Charles Lamb fall in love with the early 
Quakers. In the prose and verse of Francis Hopkinson 
of Philadelphia, in Trumbull’s “ M’ Fingal” and the pas- 
quinades of the other “ Hartford wits,’’ we encounter 
satire and humor not entirely devoid of point even at this 
distance of time. Andin Philip Freneau we reach the 
first real American poet. The editors would have done 
well, perhaps, to include among their selections from 
Hopkinson the description of a salt-box in his “ College 
Examination,” which is better known than anything of 
his except the “ Battle of the Kegs.” The selections 
from Freneau are good, but “ The Indian Student ”’ is 
more deserving of a place in the volume than any of the 
author’s political or satirical verses, which are all 
worthless, except “ Eutaw Springs.” 

In this volume, as in the latter part of the second and 
throughout the fourth, the changes in style keep pace 
with the advancing literary fashions of the mother coun- 
try. There is the same difference between the prose 
of Cotton Mather and that of Jonathan Edwards as be- 
tween the prose of Burton and that of Locke. Dryden 
and Butler, alittle later Addison and Pope,a little later 
still Johnson and Goldsmith, become the models of our 
lighter literature in prose and verse. “ M’Fingal” 
imitates Hudibras; William Livingston, afterwards 
governor of New Jersey, in his poem “ Philosophical 
Solitude ” (1747), tells in the manner of the “ Rape of 
the Lock” of the coquetries of “nymphs” like Sylvia 
and Chloe : 

Then parrots, lapdogs, monkeys, Me ar heme beaux, 

Fans, ribbons, tuckers, patches, furbelows, 

In quick succession through their fancies run, 

And dance incessant on the flippant tongue. 

In President Dwight’s “Triumph of Infidelity” 
(1788) and Mercy Warren’s poems (1790), Pope contin- 
ues to give the law, though Dwight’s “ Greenfield Hill” 
shows some influence of Goldsmith and Cowper. 
Franklin’s “ Busybody ”’ (1729) was an imitation of the 
“Spectator.” Freneau shows distinct traces of Gray’s 
and Collins’s elegiac verse. There was little or nothing 
as yet of original value in our polite literature. 

The literature of the Republic begins with the fourth 
volume (1788-1820). This was the era of constitution- 
making and constitutional interpretation in American 
political history, and here the important names are 
those of Hamilton, Marshall, Gallatin (in finance), 
Fisher Ames, and later, as the points at issue between 
the Federalists and the States-Rights party developed 
and the slavery question loomed ominous, John Quincy 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, and that line of great orators, 
Randolph, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. It was the 
golden age of American eloquence, and the most im- 
posing figure in the volume is that of Daniel Webster. 
Theology retires more and more into the background, 
and general literature, though still imitative, puts forth 
brave attempts. The forms of our first comedian, Royall 
Tyler, our first lexicographer, Noah Webster, and our 
first professional novelist, Charles Brockden Brown, 
come into view. Tyler was, in his day, a versatile and 
even brilliant figure, though his work has not worn 
well. His “Contrast,” the first American comedy 
regularly produced, was acted at the John Street Thea- 
ter in New York in 1786, and is somewhat after the 
manner —as to the dialogue—of Sheridan’s plays. 
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Tyler’s novel, “The Algerine Captive,” suggests 
Smollett and Le Sage, and a passage given from his 
“The Yankey in London” (1809) shows that the dif- 
ferentiation between English English and American 
English (as in the use of guess and clever), which forms 
so large a part of the stock in trade of our “ interna- 
tional” novelists, had already become noticeable. 
Brown’s uncanny romances have recently been repub- 
lished entire. He was not without genius, and faintly 
foretokens Hawthorne. Shelley, as is well known, fed 
upon his novels, and contributed to the same school of 
fiction his youthful performances, “ Zastrozzi”’ and “ St. 
Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian.” There is a native touch 
in such anonymous ballads as “ The Country School” 
and “ Sleighing Song,” the latter slightly reminding 
one of a very popular sleighing idyl by one of the 
editors of this “ Library.”” Under John Quincy Adams 
we miss the clever and rather well-known verses en- 
titled “The Wants of Man,” which are a sort of antici- 
pation of Dr. Holmes’s “ Contentment,” as Thomas 
Green Fessenden’s ballad “ The Country Lovers,” here 
given, is of Lowell’s “ The Courtin’.” The beginnings 
of Knickerbocker literature are illustrated by passages 
from William Irving and J. K. Paulding; and the 
approach of a finer culture in New England by speci- 
mens from the novels, lectures, and poems of Wash- 
ington Allston. Of pieces still current and gen- 
erally familiar we may note, as falling within this 
period, Hopkinson’s “ Hail, Columbia,’’ Moore’s 
“ Visit from St. Nicholas,” and Key’s “ Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’ A feature of this volume, repeated in some 
of the later ones, is a collection of “ Noted Sayings,” 
such as Commodore Perry’s “ We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours,” and Pinckney’s “ Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute.”” (What he really 
did say was, “ Not a penny, not a penny! ’’) 

With volume five (1821-1834) we enter upon the be- 
ginning of American literature in the stricter sense 
of the word. There was little or nothing before this 
in the nature of creative or imaginative work of any 
permanent importance. But now we come upon the 
names of Irving and Cooper ; of historians like Prescott; 
naturalists like Audubon ; poets like Pierpont, Dana, 
Halleck, Bryant, Percival, and Drake; orators and 
lecturers like Everett and Choate. None of these is 
quite forgotten, and several of them are as fresh in 
interestas ever. And though the volume is in general a 
depository of faded reputations, it holds many single 
pieces which are still retained in the anthologies and 
preserved in popular recollection. Such are ‘‘ The 
Old Oaken Bucket” of Samuel Woodworth, Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’’ Wilde’s 
“ My Life is like the Summer Rose,” Payne’s “ Home, 
Sweet Home!” Dr. Muhlenberg’s “ I Would not Live 
Alway,” and others, less known but equally worthy of 
remembrance, like Lavinia Stoddard’s “The Soul’s 
Defiance,” the spirited anonymous ballad entitled “ The 
Vankee Man-of-War,” and Grenville Mellen’s fine 
poem, “The Bugle.” Mellen’s battle-piece,, with its 
noble closing line: 


High over all the lonely bugle grieves, 


which Emerson admired and inserted in his “ Par- 
nassus,” is not given here. The volume opens fittingly 
with the name of Dr. Channing, whose “ Remarks 
on National Literature” (1823) was the first formal 

















declaration of our intellectual independence of England. 
It shows how young our genuinely American literature 
still is, that some of the writers represented in this 
volume have died within the last decade. Bryant, ¢. g., 
died in 1878; R. H. Dana and General Dix in 1879; 
Palfrey, the historian of New England, in 1881; Dr. 
Orville Dewey and Thurlow Weed in 1882. 

The sixth volume (1835-1860) covers what still 
remains the great period of American literature —the 
generation that preceded the civil war. This is 
crowded with names of the first importance: Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, and Bancroft, 
whose works still form our favorite and daily reading ; 
and with others, whose writings, though less familiar, 
are yet significant, and in part, at least, survive: Alcott, 
Pinkney, Prentice, Willis, Simms, and Margaret Fuller. 
Although the period was rich in pure literature, the 
selections continue to take in a wide range and to illus- 
trate American thought on many sides. The speeches 
and political writings of public men, such as Lincoln, 
Seward, Garrison, Chase, John Brown, Jefferson Davis, 
Robert Toombs, and Caleb Cushing; the work of theo- 
logians, like Horace Bushnell, Theodore Parker, Mark 
Hopkins, and Orestes Brownson; of scholars in many 
departments, such as Lieber, Woolsey, Marsh, Hedge, 
Felton, Barnard, and Peirce; of literary critics, like 
Ripley and Hillard; and of historians, like Gayarré 
and Hildreth — all these are amply presented. In this 
period the national mind seems first to reach maturity. 
The authors above named are distinguished, in general, 
from their predecessors: in de//es lettres, by a stronger 
and finer art, a greater native impulse, and a freedom 
from the influence of foreign and especially of English 
models; in the literature of knowledge, by a wider 
learning and a nicer scholarship, which testify to the 
improvements in American education ; in divinity, by a 
more liberal spirit and a disposition to attend more to 
religious philosophy and less to dogmatic theology, 
which shows the influence of Unitarian dissent in New 
England and the growth of a more cosmopolitan popu- 
lation in the country at large ; and in political literature, 
by a plainer style, a more earnest and sincere convic- 
tion, and a higher moral tone in the discussion of party 
issues, particularly of the slavery question. 

The seventh volume continues the literary history of 
the same generation (1835-1860) and adds the names 
of Mrs. Stowe, Holmes, Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, Walt 
Whitman, and of their less famous contemporaries, 
many of whom are still living and writing. Politics 
and political journalism —the latter not ignored in 
previous volumes — are represented mainly by passages 
from the writings of Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Horace Greeley, Alexander H. Stephens, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, and Generals Grant and Sherman ; and liberal ex- 
tracts are given from Beecher’s sermons, lectures, and 
public addresses, and several pages of characteristic 
sentences and paragraphs from his extemporaneous 
discourses. One hundred and thirty-eight authors are 
drawn upon in this seventh volume, whose contents 
exhibit a greater variety than any one of the preced- 
ing. The majority of these are fairly well known, but 
now and then a selection occurs which will strike the 
general reader as something of a rarity or a literary 
curiosity. Such is the passage from Delia Bacon, the 
originator of the “ Baconian theory ’’ of Shakspere. 
Such the “ Table-Talk ” of Thomas Gold Appleton, who 
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said so many good things and wrote so little. Such 
also the two poems from the little known volume of 
Sam Ward, the King of the Lobby, prince of good 
fellows, most accomplished of talkers and of diners. 
It was over the mahogany, indeed, that we first heard 
from his own lips his little poem “ Edelweiss,” and a few 
stanzas of his clever French translation of “ Locksley 
Hall,” 
C’est bien toi, manoir de Locksley, 


either one of which would have graced a page in vol- 
ume seven. 

Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson have performed 
their task with excellent judgment, knowledge, and 
care. We do not see how any student of American 
history or literature — unless he has a very full library 
of Americana of his own — can afford to be without this 
collection. 

Henry A. Beers. 


Buchanan, Lincoln, and Duff Green, 


In December, 1860, President Buchanan sent to 
President-elect Lincoln, by General Duff Green, an 
urgent invitation to come immediately to Washing- 
ton, with assurances that he would be received and 
treated with all due courtesy ; the object of the invita- 
tion being that they might consult and act in concert 
to “save the Union without bloodshed,” if possible. 
In THE CENTURY for November, 1887, page 87, the 
authors of the Life of Lincoln say: 


Whether this proposition came by authority or not, 
Lincoln could not publicly either question the truth of 
thé envoy or the motive of the mission. In either case 
the appeal was most adroitly laid. Of course it was 
impossible to accept or even to entertain it. 

His [General Green's] whole aim had been to induce 
Lincoln tacitly to assume responsibility for the Southern 
revolt. 


Mrs. Green’s nephew, Ninian W. Edwards, and Mr. 
Lincoln married sisters. This family alliance led to a 
warm personal friendship between Mr. Lincoln and 
General Green, which continued down to their last 
meeting, on board the Malvern, at Richmond, Virginia, 
April 5, 1865, when Mr. Lincoln sprung forward to 
greet General Green with the exclamation, “ My dear 
old friend, can I do anything for you ?” 

When Mr. Lincoln came to Washington as a mem- 
ber of Congress he took lodgings in Carroll Place, 
then more commonly called“ Green’s Row,’’ that he 
might be near General Green, and his wife near Mrs. 
Green. The following, which is one of many letters to 
General Green, illustrates their friendly and confiden- 
tial relations. This letter was “ confidential” in 1849, 
but the lapse of time, the death of both parties, and the 
reference to General Green in the Life of Lincoln 
justify its publication now: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS., May 18, 1849. 


DEAR GENERAL: 

I learn from Washington that a man by the name of 
Butterfield ' will probably be appointed Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. This ought not to be. That 
is about the only crumb of patronage which Illinois ex- 
pects ; and I am sure the mass of General Taylor's friends 
here would quite as lief see it go east of the Alleghanies, 
or west of the Rocky Mountains, as into that man’s 
hands. They are already sore on the subject of his 


1 Justin Butterfield, who was appointed.— Epiror. 
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getting office. In the great contest of ‘40 he was not 
seen or heard of; but when the victory came, three or 
four old drones, including him, got all the valuable offices, 
through what influence no one has yet been able to tell. 
I believe the only time he has been very active was 
last spring a year, in opposition to General Taylor's 
nomination. 

Now cannot you get the ear of General Taylor? 
Ewing is for B., and therefore he must be avoided. 
Preston I think will favor you. Mr. Edwards has written 
me offering to decline, but I advised him not to do so. 
Some kind friends think I ought to be an applicant; but 
I am for Mr. Edwards. Try to defeat B., and in — 
so use Mr. Edwards, J. L. D. Morrison, or myself, 
whichever you can to best advantage. Write me, and 
let this be confidential. Yours truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Buchanan knew of these friendly relations, and 
therefore chose General Green as his “ envoy.”” When 
the proposition was submitted to Mr. Lincoln, he not 
only expressed his willingness to accept it, but mani- 
fested an eagerness to start at once for Washington. 
He regretted being detained by an appointment with 
Senator Ben, Wade, whom he was expecting by every 
train, and said that he would start for Washington as 
soon as he had met that appointment. Senator Wade 
came and opposed the proposition successfully. Mr. 
Lincoln changed his mind and declined Mr, Buchanan’s 
invitation. 

Failing in this, General Green then sought to obtain 
from Mr. Lincoln a letter which could be used at the 
South as an antidote to his Cooper Institute speech and 
his speech of the 16th of June, 1858, before the State 
convention at Springfield, Illinois (see THE CENTURY 
for July, 1887, p. 386), in which he took the ground 
that “this Government cannot endure permanently, 
half slave and half free,’’ and which had led the South 
to believe that he and his party would be satisfied 
with nothing short of the “extinction” of slavery. 
So far from his “ whole aim” being to throw on Mr. 
Lincoln the “ responsibility for the Southern revolt,” 
General Green’s only aim was to relieve him of that 
responsibility by satisfying the South that they had no 
reason to fear that he would make or countenance in 
others any attempt to emancipate their slaves. In 
this he also failed. The letter sent by Mr. Lincoln to 
Senator Trumbull, to be delivered “ if, on consulta- 
tion, our friends, including yourself, think it can do 
no harm,” never reached General Green. 

General Green’s own account of his mission to 
Springfield and of his interview with Mr. Lincoln in 
Richmond after its occupation by the Federal troops 
may be found in “ Facts and Suggestions,” by Duff 
Green, published in 1866 by Richardson & Co., New 
York, and Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

At Richmond, Mr. Lincoln told General Green that 
Mr. Corwin’s resolution, prohibiting Congress from 
any interference with slavery in the slaveholding States, 
was passed on the last night of the session at his 
(Lincoln’s) request. Commenting on this, General 
Green wrote as follows : 


This resolution was unanimously adopted on the 3d 
March, 1861, by both houses of Congress, and, as it now 
appears, upon the recommendation of Mr. Lincoln, asa 
means of arresting the secession movement. Who can 
doubt that, if he had come to Washington in December, 
1860, as I urged him to do, and had then exerted a like 
influence, it . . . would have prevented the war. 


Datrton, Gzoraia, 


Ben. E. Green. 
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Sea-Coast and Lake Defenses. 


GLANCING through the great four-volume report of 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, with which 
I have just been favored through the courtesy of that 
officer, I find one page, out of its three thousand pages 
of business-like statements of work done during the 
year reported upon, which, if none other, ought to in- 
terest and impress every patriotic citizen. 

Describing the condition of our so-called “ sea-coast 
and lake frontier defenses,” this officer remarks, “ The 
wisdom of providing for the public defense in time of 
peace and while the Government is in a condition of 
financial prosperity would appear to be too evident to 
need further demonstration.” The matter has been re- 
peatedly reported upon, and the result has been the 
annual expenditure, years ago, of about $100,000 per 
annum, until 1885 ; since which date absolutely nothing 
has been done. The consequence of this miserable state 
of affairs is thus graphically stated by the Chief of En- 
gineers ; and could anything be more pitiful ? 

Neglect of any structure, however massive or well 
built, results in more or less rapid deterioration, and we 
find to-day everything connected with our permanent de- 
fenses, which are dependent upon annual appropriations 
for the maintenance and repair, going to rack and ruin: 
slopes overgrown with grass and weeds and gullied by 
the rain; walks and roads ragged and untrimmed and 
full of holes and breaks; ditches and drains filled up or 
fallen in, and pools of stagnant water on the parades and 
in the casemates; the sewers in bad order with the con- 
sequent evils; mortar and cement fall from the joints of 
masonry for the want of repointing ; timber gun and 
ammunition platforms rotten or decayed; and perma- 
nent concrete or eee platforms settling or out of 
plumb, thus preventing the proper service of the guns; 
casements and quarters leaky, unhealthy, and uninhabit- 
able ; magazines damp and useless; revetment walls and 
water fronts falling down, and waves making serious and 
rapid encroachments on valuable land, thus impairing 
eligible sites for future works; and generally about the 
ungarrisoned forts an appearance of total abandonment 
and decay ; and from the commanders of garrisoned forts 
continued and urgent appeals to keep the works in order 
for the comfort and convenience of the garrison and the 
efficient use of the armaments. 

Was there ever a more extraordinary picture of the 
inefficiency of our legislative body or of the shiftless- 
ness that may sometimes characterize the administra- 
tion of such trusts ? What facts or what circumstances 
could give the enemies of the republican system of 
government a better argument against government by 
representatives chosen by the people? A great nation 
like ours permits every material guarantee of the per- 
manence of its institutions to be absolutely neglected; 
pays not the slightest attention to its most important 
defensive armaments ; allows its army and navy to be- 
come weakened, demoralized, and incapable of doing 
the work assigned, and placidly sees the smallest of 
those nations with which it is liable at any time, through 
the fault of the stranger or the incapacity of its own ad- 
ministrations, to be forced into conflict, providing it- 
self with fleets and armies such as give the enemy the 
power to inflict incalculable and irremediable damage 
on our coasts before we can even make a fair begin- 
ning in the work of rehabilitating our defenses. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, even the small- 
est of the South American republics, in case of the 
sudden outbreak of such hostilities as may result from 
any folly of the leastamong our foreign representatives, 
of the pettiest consul, could to-day bombard New York 





























City more easily than Gillmore bombarded Charleston 
during our own civil war, and would do more injury 
in six months than could be repaired in years, 

The work now in progress on our navy is a mere 
drop in the bucket in comparison with that constantly 
in progress in the dock-yards of every respectable 
naval power in the world. But this neglect of duty and 
common prudence on the part of a great nation is hardly 
greater as a crime than is its folly in turning a deaf ear 
to its own monitors, the older and wiser officers of its 
army and its navy,—those who know best what are 
the dangers of the situation,—and in plodding on 
after the mighty dollar while risking national life. 


R. H, Thurston. 


Stptey Cotiece, Cornect UNIvERsITY. 


“The Place Called Calvary.’ 


Ir has come to my knowledge that surprise has been 
expressed in some quarters that Mr. Fisher Howe did 
not know what the German author Otto Thenius had 
once said concerning the place of our Lord’s crucifixion. 
I suppose my own words, in the article “ Where was 
‘the Place called Calvary’?” published in THE CENT- 
uRY for November, 1888, may have given such an 
intimation. I said that Mr. Howe “did not know 
that any one had ever spoken even casually about 
such a thing.” This occurs in the midst of my ref- 
erence to the conversation between Dr. Rufus Ander- 
son and Dr. Eli Smith. A part of this conversation 
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as I quoted it was necessarily left out in the article, 
and so the point of my remark was lost. On page 34 
of Mr. Howe’s “ True Site of Calvary ” he has given 
a long paragraph concerning Thenius’s testimony 
to the correctness of the theory which he was ad- 
vocating. His language is: “ While preparing this 
paper, we have been much interested in finding that 
a German author, Otto Thenius, arrived, several years 
ago, at the same conclusion in regard to the place of 
crucifixion which we are aiming toestablish.” Thence 
he hastens to couple with this the indorsement of 
Ritter, whose volume was evidently before him at the 
moment. Ritter’s language is: “ Thenius has en- 
deavored to show, and has displayed great learning 
and acuteness in the effort, that the situation of Gol- 
gotha was separated some distance from the burial- 
place, and that it was in front of the Damascus Gate 
upon the skull-shaped hill alluded to in which the 
Cave of Jeremiah is found.” Mr. Howe was appar- 
ently delighted to discover a hint of corroboration any- 
where, for his heart was in the work he was trying then 
to accomplish ; because he soon remarks, as if in disap- 
pointment at not finding some valuable help, “ It is to be 
regretted that the views expressed by Thenius on this 
interesting topic have not been reproduced by Ritter, 
or his translator.” It is plain that Mr. Howe had 
constructed his entire argument, and was already 
putting it into readiness for printing, with no aid from 
anything which Ritter had thought it worth while to 
quote. 
Charles S. Robinson. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A Villanelle. 


(With a copy of Jean Passerat’s 
“Jay perdu ma tourtevelle; . . . 
Je veux aller apres elle.” ) 


re PASSERAT, thy tourterelle, 
The dove that from thy bosom flew, 
Does not with any mortal dwell: 


And with it went the villanelle — 
The art is, like thy dove, “ perdu!” 
Jean Passerat, thy tourterelle 


Eludes the modern poet’s spell ; 
To reproduce thy ring-dove’s coo 
Does not with any mortal dwell. 


Once from the skies a clear note fell, 
A purple pinion cleft the blue: 
Jean Passerat, thy tourterelle 


It was not, though it mocked thee well — 
But thy sweet song to wake anew 
Does not with any mortal dwell: 


And since thyself went “ aprés elle ””— 
Went after her the white gates through — 
ion Passerat, thy tourterelle 
joes not with any mortal dwell! 


Charles Henry Webb. 


Reflections. 


STILTS are no better in conversation than in a foot- 
race. 


FoL.y must hold its tongue while wearing the wig 
of wisdom. 


It is the foolish aim of the atheist to scan infinitude 
with a microscope. 


WHEN poverty comes in at the cottage door, true 
love goes at it with an ax. 


A VEIN of humor should be made visible without the 
help of a reduction mill. 


THE reformer becomes a fanatic when he begins to use 
his emotions as a substitute for his reasoning faculty. 


MANY an object in life must be attained by flank 
movements ; it is the zigzag road that leads to the 
mountain-top. 


ALL the paths of life lead to the grave, and the ut- 
most that we can do is to avoid the short cuts. 


THE office should seek the man, but it should inspect 
him thoroughly before taking him. 


HvumMILIty is most serviceable as an undergarment, 
and should never be worn as an overcoat. 


THE Good Samaritan helps the unfortunate way- 
farer without asking how he intends to vote. 


J. A. Macon. 











A May Idyl. 


Wirth rake and hoe doth@ladys go 
A-gardening this sunny weather, 
Sweet peas about her porch to sow 
Midst hollyhocks and prince’s feather. 
She sends me here, she sends me there, 
And loving aid I gladly lend her — 
My Gladys, oh, how passing fair, 
With violet eyes so softly tender ! 


How bright the day; the air of May, 

How sweet with breath of blossoms laden! 
And can you wonder that I stay — 

The tempting scene, the lovely maiden ? 
What reck I though we ne’er may wed ? 

I kiss her cheek — who could resist her ? 
Through pearly portals cherry red 

She whispers, “ Phyllis, dearest sister!” 


M. L. Murdock. 


Neighbors. 


Your name is Helen: are you dark or fair ? 
Deep blue your eyes, or black as shadows are 
That lie in woods at midnight? Tell me, sweet, 
What form you wear — large, medium, or petite ? 
I never saw you, nor you me, I ween, 

And yet our verses on the self-same sheet 

Are printed in the Jast new magazine. 


I fain would know, fair neighbor, if your song 
Came from the woodlands, or the city’s throng, 
From mountain fastness, or beside the sea? 
Breathed it in chambered solitude, or free 

As birds on wing, amidst some sylvan scene ? 
I pray you grow acquaint, and let us be 
Neighbors in thought as in the magazine. 


So may I ask if you are deeply blue 

(As to the hose, I mean), or just a true, 

Bright little woman, — nothing Bostonese,— 
Whose song is sung without a thought to please 
Aught but s singer? May I read between 
The lines, and ask such things as these, 

Hoping they ’ll print them in the magazine? 


Did hope deferred — that is the weary time 
Betwixt acceptance and the printed rhyme — 
Make your sweet heart, like my old battered soul, 
Endure lon onies, and curse the whole 
Confounde tribe of editors whose keen, 

Cool, business sense would not at once enroll 
Our burning thoughts in their next magazine? 


And did you anxiously each month e’er track, 
From leading articles to Bric-A-Brac, 

Each page, lest haply they had hid sta verse 
Between some dreary kind of prose ? — or, worse, 
Lopped off a line to pad a page, and then 
Misspelt your name, the tender poet’s curse ? 
Alas, for poets in a magazine! 


I question idly. Chance, and chance alone, 

Upon one page my verse and yours has thrown. 
But, let me whisper e’er I drop my pen, 

I am the steadiest of all married men, 

And write these lines — oh, may they yet be seen 
By your bright eyes ! — in hopes they i bring me ten 
Or twenty dollars from some magazine. 


R. 7. W. Duke, Jr. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 








A Empire. 


ROSINA, they say, is wet ee seventeen, 


Yet she crushed at a blow all the fops of the town 


The very first time she appeared on the scene 


In something she calls a Directory gown. 


It is cut in the picturesque fashion of old, 


With a limp, clinging skirt and the scantiest waist, 


And wandering over its soft silken fold 


Are garlands of roses enchantingly traced. 


They have faded, perhaps, since the wonderful night 


When Grandmamma danced at the Emperor’s ball — 


A = led = beauty who ag a with delight 


near herself whispered the fairest of all, 


And fingered her pink-flowered frock as she stepped 
Through gigue and gavotte with a gay cavalier, 
Whose passionate vows, never meant to be kept, 


Fell now and again on her innocent ear. 


There ’s a tiny spot still on the ancient brocade, 


Where the posy she gave him had lain at her breast, 


And there at one side where the satin is frayed 
The thick-jeweled hilt of his sword may have pressed. 


But the Prince — ah! Rosina, revenge is so sweet, 
That, for Grandmamma’s sake, I am glad you look 


down 


With scorn on the dandies who sigh at your feet 


Whenever you wear that Directory gown! 


M. EL W. 
My Muse. 


SHE came but once, my radiant Muse — 
Once, and uncalled for, smiling, fair, 
Filled for an hour my room with light, 
Sat in my battered office-chair ; 


Watched while I wrote with trembling hand 
My first, my last, my —_s rhyme, 

Then rose and with one backward glance 
Swept from my sight, and since that time 


I’ve watched and hoped for her in vain — 
Peered through the window, left the door 
Ajar, that I might coax her in, 

But, ah! she comes to me no more. 


Often I hear her mocking voice, 

And feel the rush of flying feet ; 

Alas! before I reach the door, 

She ’s turned the corner of the street. 


“Tf thou hadst held me fast,” she cries, 
“ Perchance I had been with thee yet. 

I ’m but a woman; sucha slight 

I can forgive but not forget.” 


Annie D. Hanks. 
Shortest and Longest. 


THE longest day is in June, they say ; 
The shortest in Decem 

They did not come to me that way: 
The shortest I remember 

You came a day with me to stay, 
And filled my heart with laughter ; 

The longest day — you were away — 
The very next day after. 


George Birdseye. 
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